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Better ideas make better 





Take the most dramatic styling in the medium-priced class. Bs 


Every detail contributes to the dramatic look of the 1971 Mercury Marquis. The elegant, textuged 
grille. The concealed headlamps. The bold contours of the power dome hood. On Bggugham models, 
wheel covers are color-keyed to the roof color. The vinyl roof is edged with a “halo” of chrome. 
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The 1971 Marquis has a ride only the world’s great luxury cars can match. Coil springs and tires 
are computer selected. All power-train components are matched by computer for smoother oper- 


ation. Extra sound insulation is used in 30 areas of the car to hush road, wind and outside noise. 


Add the best ride ideas from the world’s most expensive cars. : 
i 
: 


ars: 1971 Mercury Marquis. 





And you have a better medium-priced car. | 


Many luxuries which cost extra on other cars are standard with Marquis. The 1971 Marquis { 
Brougham (shown) comes with a 429 cubic inch V-8 engine, Select-Shift automatic trans- 
mission, concealed headlamps, vinyl roof, power steering, power windows, power brakes 
and rear fender skirts. It takes better ideas to make better cars. Mercury makes better 
cars—to buy, rent, or lease. Just see your nearby Mercury dealer for a guest drive. 


MERCURY 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIV. (Gora) 





Seagram’s Benchmark. 
Measure your Bourbon against it. 


The meaning of the word Benchmark: 

“that which others are measured against.” 
Take us up on our challenge—and measure 
your Bourbon against Benchmark. 

We think you'll find that all the craftsmanship 
and skill and old-fashioned care that go 

into it do make a difference. 


A measurable one. 








Seagram’ 


SENCHIMARS 


PREMIUM BOURBO® 
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xrays Benchmark Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof, Joseph}. seagsaa & 





What age we do sn your boy 
make the class of ’88? 


We'll guarantee the cash. 


Close your eyes and see your boy as 
an All-America quarterback. 

A serious minded student. Maybe 
even a Phi Beta Kappa? 

Now open your eyes and call your 
New York Life Agent. He knows his job 

He'll show you how you can guarantee 
the funds for your child's college 
education should anything happen to you. 





For a happier life 


TIME Is published weekly, at $15.00 per year, by Time Inc., at 541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, 


Mi. 60611. Second class 


Call him. It’s not just buying 
something. 

It’s more like signing the dotted line 
to a lot of peace of mind. 


New York Life Insurance Company 

51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans 


125 years Of service 


postage paid at Chicage, lil., and at additional mailing offices. Vol. 94 Ne, 12 





Who should 
pick up the tab 
for treating the ills 
of our cities? 


fe FE temo 


Are a city’s slums its own problem? 
A lot of people argue that it is. They 
say, let each clean up its own com- 
munity. Why should federal taxes 
paid by all come back to help only a 
few in special urban areas? 

Others say that some cities need 
alot of cleaning up; others very little. 
So if there’s going to be federal aid 
for urban renewal, should it be pro- 
portionate to need or the same for 
every city? Or is it obvious that no 
city budget can afford so enormous 
an expense without sacrificing es- 
sential services or levying excessive 
financial burdens on its citizens? 

One thing’s for sure — the plight 
of our cities has to be remedied, one 
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way or another. And another thing 
that’s for sure — it will take a lot of 
dollars to do it. So the question is, 
who pays? Your government will 
have to make the decision. And your 
opinions can help make it. So write 
your Congressman and other public 
officials and tell them what you think. 
Or they'll have to do your thinking 
for you. 

We hope you'll write your letters 
on Hammermill Bond — world’s best- 
known letterhead paper. But whether 
you write on Hammermill Bond or 
not... write. A paper-thin voice is a 
powerful persuader. Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Pa., maker of 33 
fine printing and business papers. 


Hammermill urges you to write your public officials. 
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This is the new wide Firestone 500 tire. We 


built it for people who want these high-performance 
engineering extras in their tires. 


What makes the “500” tire “high performance?” 


The new Firestone “500” tire is built along the same 
principles as a racing tire; which means multi-ply, high- 
angle nylon cord. This high angle, 60 degrees, allows the 
“500” tire to run cool, adds impact resistance, reduces 
road squirm; these engineering extras add up to extra 
tire mileage 





We said this is the new wide “500” tire. We made it 
wider to increase stopping ability on wet, slick pavement 
We made it wider to increase vehicle stability and to add 
a greater degree of positive handling. (The new Firestone 
“500” tire is ideal for station wagons.) 

Note that the tread is 7 ribs wide— many tires have 
only 5. And the new “flat” tread contour does even more 
to put extra rubber on the road 

Firestone believes that a “high performance” tire 
should look as distinctive as it rides. Note the new raised 
white double stripes and the bold “500” 





Do you need a high-performance tire? Your car's per- 
formance is bound to benefit from the construction fea- 
tures of the new “500” tire. And you have the knowledge 
that youre on four plies of nylon cord. If your driving 
requires a big, strong tire that can handle sustained turn- 
pike speeds — then the new wide Firestone “500” tire will 
more than do the job. 


Look for the good-looking wide new “500” tire at your 
local Firestone Store or Dealer. It's a very nice feeling to 
know youre riding on one of the most reliable high- 
performance tires in the world. 


The Mileage Specialist 








Thinking about an apartment on the Lake? 

Ora house in the tree-filled suburbs? 

Then think about Baird & Warner 
We've got all sizes and shapes in every area 
of Chicago. And, of course, in every price 
range 

You see, we've been in the real estate 
business for 115 years. And today we're one 
of the country’s biggest 


In apartments alone, we manage over 
15,000 of them throughout Chicagoland 
Including apartments that are in the City, and 
ones that are on beautiful lakes and 
challenging golf courses. 

Or if you're looking for a home, 
think about our 27 sales offices that can 
provide you with detailed information on 
Chicago and 50 surrounding communities. 








e have your size. 


Everything from schools and taxes to 
commuter schedules and green fees 

So if you’re moving in or moving out, 
call Baird & Warner. We'll put ourselves in 


your shoes 


Baird a Wamer 


10 S, LaSalle St., Chicago, tll, 60603 (312/236 1855 


Sales * Management * Mortgages * Development + Insurance 








Experience is the best teacher. 


No wonder KitchenAid makes such good _ dishwashersarestillin use after 20 years. With few 


dishwashers or no repairs 

Look at all the experience we've had. Were lfyou'dlikethat kind of experience with your 
the world’s oldest and largest commercial dish dishwasher, see your KitchenAid dealer. He's listed 
washer manufacturer. in the Yellow Pages. Or send us the coupon 





We got started making dishwashers for 
restaurants over 80 yearsago. That taught 
us plenty about making dishwashers 
for the home 

After years of research and 
field testing, the first KitchenAid home 
dishwashers went on the market 20 
years ago. And women all over Amer- 
icastarted putting away their dishpans 

Some ofour original KitchenAid 


KitchenAid Dishwasher Division, Dept. ODQQ g | 
T 


he Hobart Manufacturing Company | 
| Troy, Ohio 45373 
| Send me free literature on KitchenAid | 
| dishwashers | 










.' Name | 





KitchenAid 
Dishwashers and Disposers 
By the makers of Hobart commercial dishwashers and disposers 


My travels in behalf of excellent cuisine have 
taken me to places as dissimilar as North Africa and 
the Pacific Islands. 

How enchanting to discover in a discreet Irish 
Pub, and now here, the crowning glory of the 
liqueur-makers art. 

Irish Mist® Liqueur. Ireland's legendary liqueur.* 
An elegant jewel of Irish wit that successfully sus- 


Trish Mist Liqueu 
savoured by James 
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tains its original promise of warmth, of charm, of 
conviviality laced with haute couture. Rarely have 
| sensed the vivacity and lyricism of Irish regional- 
ism merged so happily with worldly sophistication. 
First concocted, | understand in the 14th Century, 
it can't be quietly kept on ice much longer, except if 
you will, in a glass. And this, | highly recommend. 
Bon Appétit. 








FREE SURPRISE! 





KLM shows how you can get a full day and night of activities (meals included) 
free when you fly non-stop from Chicago to Surprising rare 


For these free surprises and more, ask your travel 


There’s probably more to see per square 
mile in Holland than in any other Euro- 
pean country. Now enjoy some of it free 
To collect, simply start or finish your 
E uropean trip in Surprising Amster dam 
between October 15, 1970, and March 
15, 1971. Here’s what you get, courtesy 
of the Amsterdam Tourist Office 
1. Free dinner at one of 7 restaurants 
2. Free tickets to our incomparable 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (if they're 
performing while you're in Amsterdam) 
Be Free 
to the 
Rotterdam, Aalsmeer, Delft 
4. Free | 
5. Free admission to our Rembrandt- 
filled Rijksmuseum 


suided tour from Amsterdam 





sle of sights in The Hague 





2-hour canalboat ride 


6. Free admission to the Amsterdan 
Municipal Museum. (200 Van Goghs 


7. Free coffee and cake at our Historic 
Museum restaurant 

8. Free broodjeswinkel lunch 

9. Free admission to a diamond cuttery 


10. Free tea ata 


fine department store 


11. Free admission to Rembrandt's 
house 

12. Free guided tour of the Heineken 
brewery : 

13. Free drink in a ty pical Dutch pub 
14, Free drink in the Bols Tavern.* 
15. Free welcome cocktail at a hotel 

or restaurant 

16. Free visit and drink at a choice 

of 3 nightclubs 

17. Free 14-oz. tin of chocolates 


And note these surprises 


18. No daily charge on an Avis car 
for one day until midnight.* Pay only 
4¢ per km., plus gas 

19, 50% 
your third night in town. (Full price 
for further nights.)* 

20. To please the ladies, 10% dis 
count in several boutiques 

21. For gift oe: 10% 


count at Biyenkorf Department Store 
, 
f 
f 


discount on hotel room 








nenculious a- 


220A surprisingly 


line takes you to the free fun. Relia- 





agent, call KLM Royal Dutch Airlines at 346-4134 or 346-3635, or clip the coupon 


ble KLM sees that its captains have more 
years of training than a doctor And gives 
its planes painstaking check ups includ- 
ing 800 X rays a year. There's daily non- 
stop service from Chicago to Amster- 
dam. Call your travel agent or KLM 


" pecceecmsgeccere a pummaipatias 


The Surprising Dutch, Dept. C 
609 Fifth Ave., New vi rk, N.Y. 10017 





Please send me, tree 

7 Details on the s 

C2 192-page Surpr ¢ Amsterdam book 
224-page Fun Lover's Guide 
§2-page On Foot in Amsterdam book 





KLM | 
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NATURAL GAS ENERGY...THE ACCELERATOR 


The gas that cooked 
your dinner last night 
may soon Carry you 
faster than sound. 





One of these days you may be able to fly 
from Chicago to Los Angeles faster than 
you can drive home from the Loop today 

in a plane powered by natural gas. The 
same natural gas that warms and cools 
your home and dries your clothes. 

For supersonic transport jets, the natu- 
ral gas will be cooled to the point where 
it becomes a liquid. 

What's in it for you? Lower fares, for 
one thing. Liquefied natural gas costs less 
per pound than conventional jet fuel. And 
it packs more energy per pound. So the 
fuel 'oad will be less expensive and lighter 
... giving the SST up to 30 percent reduc- 
tion in operating costs. That means your 
ticket will probably cost a lot less. 


Natural gas is safer, too. It has a higher 
heat stability. And a higher temperature 
is required to ignite it. 

And there are many other advantages 
But most important, perhaps, is the fact 
that gas is practically pure energy. It 
burns almost completely, contributing 
to the control of air pollution. 

When will the first natural-gas-powered 
SST take off? In the near future. Probably 
when the second models are produced. 

Say, come to think of it, if you're using 
natural gas now...you're way ahead of 
your time. 


There's a lot more coming 
from natural gas energy. 





Northern Illinois 
Gas Company 


MEET THE BIG BEAUTIFUL MANHATTAN MAKER. 








IATERS, LTD., N.Y 
























Four years of college. 
Help your kids get 
to it and through it. 


Now you can help your college-bound 
children two ways. First, begin now to save 
for their education with a National Boule- 
vard Bank Save-A-Semester plan. Just set 
yourself a goal—the cost of one semester 
of college. When you reach that goal, begin 
saving for another semester. And so on. It’s 
simple. But it actually works, because you 
save for a goal you can reach. There are 
seven different federally-insured Save-A- 
Semester plans to choose from, and each 
pays the highest interest allowed. 

And when you join a Save-A-Semester 
plan by opening or adding to a savings 
account with $500 or more, you'll receive— 
absolutely free—a Rapid Reading Kit. This 
valuable reading kit, complete with 
mechanical teaching aid, can help your 
children read up to two or three times faster 
— with better comprehension. But hurry! 
This offer expires October 9, 1970. 

Save-A-Semester and the Rapid Read- 
ing Kit. To help your children get to 
college. And through it. Only at National 
Boulevard Bank. In the Wrigley Building. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO :; 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave. Phone 467-4100 Member FDIC 


Free when you join a Sa 
Contains these valuable 


or triple your re 
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LETTERS 





Brace for the Whirlwind 


Sir: “Hell knows no fury like a woman 
scorned,” Man, you are paying for your im- 
mature notion that you prove manhood 
by sexual exploitation [Aug. 31]. You 
failed to understand woman's need for 
love, protection and companionship. The 
sexually liberated office girl or career wom- 
an mistook your lust for love and turned 
on you when she realized her mistake. 
Your wife, aware of your infidelities and 
lack of interest, began to see her lot as slav- 
ery and her life as meaningless and dull. 
Brace yourself, fragile man, You are 
reaping the whirlwind NOW. 
GLoRIA TAYLOR 
Denver 


Sir: Equal pay for equal work? Fight 
like the devil for it. Burn your bras (if 
you don't sag). But, please, don’t deny 
your femininity; it is a part of your sig- 
nificance as a human being (it is not near- 
ly all of your worth, although some of 
my sex seem to think it is). And, I beg 
of you, do not throw your children into 
day-care centers; she (he) needs you. Rear- 
ing a child is no menial task, but is too 
momentous to be subordinated and too im- 
portant to fail. Its importance and dif- 
ficulty should be recognized, in fact. 

Don't stop singing, Kate, take a sad 
song and make it better. 
DouGtas L. THOMPSON 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Sir: You bet I'm a supporter of Wom- 
en's Lib. I, a woman, worked my way at 
night through college and grad school; I 
now hold an M.S. degree and have a ten- 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Miss/Mrs./Mr 
Name 





(please print) 
Address (new, it for change of address) Apt. No 


City State Zip 


TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO TIME check 
rate below and fill 
in your name and 
address above. 


0 1 year/$15 
0 2 years/$22 
(0 3 years/$28 
0 5 years/$38 


MAIL TO: TIME, 
541 North Fair- 
banks Court, 
Chicago, Illinois 
60611 
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year background of executive secretarial 
work in business and industry, Within the 
last year, | have worked my way up from 
secretary to acting head of a department 
in a medium-sized industry. However, I 
do not hold the title, and I earn $3,000 
to $5,000 less than males holding jobs 
of less or similar responsibility, and who 
for the most part do not even hold a bach- 
elor’s degree. 

It is no wonder that there are angry 
women demanding fairer treatment. I have 
to repress my anger because I am unable to 
find another job in management; and if I 
rock the boat here, I get fired. There are no 
calls for women in management regardless 
of capability, background or education. If I 
were a guy, I would be very much in de- 
mand. But being a woman, I have educated 
myself right out of the job market. 

(Ms.) Kay B. KNox 
Stamford, Conn. 


Sir: Hold on there, gang, before this 
thing gets out of hand completely! As a 
woman, wife, mother and full-time stu- 
dent, | am all for equal job opportunities 
and equal pay, etc. But how about equal 
share of the blame for the position we're 
in? Each one of those “male-chauvinist- 
female-oppressors” had a mother, right? 
And she probably showed him just how it 
is done, right? As every freshman sociol- 
Ogy major knows, mothers bear the lion's 
share of their children’s “role identifi- 
cation.” So, moms of the world, loosen 
the umbilical cord! You have nothing to 
lose but your kitchen privileges. 
EpitH Kant Norton 
Alplaus, N.Y. 


Sir: This Women’s Lib thing will relieve 
the male of an awful lot of his respon- 
sibilities, not only to his wife and family 
but also to himself. For that reason, I, as 
a man, welcome it with open arms and 
empty tranquilizer bottle. 
GEorGE L. STRAYER Jr. 
Fort Meade, Md. 


Sir: Leaving aside the woman who has 
no one to support her, if a woman can't 
stand staying home with her preschool chil- 
dren at the most crucial stage of their 
lives, what in the world did she have 
them for? Who is supposed to run these 
round-the-clock child-care centers—ro- 
bots? Men? Other downtrodden women? 
I raised four children and it was a labor 
of love, but I have no desire to raise some- 
one else's children, In my opinion, it has 
nothing to do with Women’s Liberation 
but is just plain passing the buck. 
(Mrs.) ADRIEN B. Peck 
Thermopolis, Wyo. 


Sir: T've always felt I was above most 
of the men I know. Now why should I sud- 
denly want to be their equal? 
Bosse IDASPE 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Sir: Lionel Tiger should have put more 
emphasis on the study of psychology be- 
fore he took the Ph.D. That might have 
prevented his dismissing as trivial every 
moving force in the expanding human 
makeup outside of genetic predetermina- 
tion and breeding practices. It’s possible 
he might have stumbled upon some in- 
dication of the human being’s capacity to 
mimic and incorporate, often termed 
“learned behavior.” Evidence pointing to 
the importance of what is learned after 


this earth represents too great a body of 
truth just to be swept under the rug by 
some Rutgers social anthro man. I mean, 
my woman’s genes did not jump into the 
kitchen; they were pushed. 1 am not quite 
yet the feminist that Women’s Lib would 
wish me, but give us one more fatherly ex- 
ercise in polite condescension like Tiger's, 
and I'll be over the hill. 
SamMie ANN WICKS 
San Francisco 


Sir: The doctrine of the Trinity discloses 
partiality in leaving out of deity all trace 
of femininity. One of the three should be 
a she, To manifest divinity required a 
real nativity, and that required maternity, 
a woman's creativity, Which one of the 
three should be a she? Because the cos- 
mos needs a hostess we recommend: Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghostess. 
(THe Rev.) Ropsins Raceu 
Avon Park, Fla. 


Sir: An open letter to Ms. Varda Mur- 
rell: Although the womanifestoes of your 
movement seem to me to be womental 
herstrionics, I can bear the threat of see- 
ing womanacles on the male. In spite of 
your monuwomental attempts at a neoro- 
womantic revolution, your womanifest des- 
tiny, as sure as womenopause, is to be a 
revolutionary womanqué, you and all your 
sheroes, Kate Millett, Gloria Steinem, old 
Uncle Tom Montagu, ef a/. But I turn pur- 
ple as a girlsenberry when I see the wo- 
manner in which you try to womanipulate 
the Manglish Language for your inhu- 
woman purposes. 
ROLAND GRASS 
Macomb, III. 


Sir: When a man gets a rupture, often 
as a result of lifting a heavy object or 
otherwise striving to serve a female, why 
can’t we term it a /isnia instead of a 
hernia? 
GEORGE BIDERMAN 
Manhattan 


Sir: Kate Millett says, “I have a lot of 
trouble getting jobs.” Just how much call 
is there for anyone who is a specialist in- 
Victorian English literature? 
ALLEN C. DEMMIN 
Middleton, Wis. 


Sir: Inspired by your cover story, my wife 
raved eloquently for two hours last night 
about Women’s Liberation. Then she said 
to me: “And don’t forget to take out the 
garbage before you come to bed.” 
Ropert M. Leary 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Not One Word 


Sir: Protests were heard on hundreds of 
the nation’s campuses after the Kent State 
incident, and I was one of those who ad- 
vocated strike at my Own university. But 
after Physicist Robert E. Fassnacht, a grad- 
uate student, was killed by a bomb set off 
by what is believed to have been an “anti- 
Establishment” group [Sept. 7], not one 
word was heard from the youth leaders of 
last spring condemning this tragic act. 

I call for the students of this nation to 
denounce acts of violence and specifically 
the killing at the University of Wisconsin 
in order to discourage those who are re- 
sponsible for the killing from continuing 
on this course. 

We must let them know that soon 
they may find themselves fleeing not 
only from the police and FBI, but also 








Now there’s 





a way parents 


of 


underachieving 


students can help 
their sons or 
daughters make 
better grades. 


That's what we told you in March of 1969, 
when a group of professionals known as Edu- 
cational Resources first made its services avail- 
able to the general public. Until that time, we 
were funded by a leading educational foundation 
and worked with academic underachievement 
through a major university in Chicago 
that 
achievement became a serious problem it just 


We went on to tell you once under- 
wouldn't go away by itself. Threatening or bribing 
the underachiever just wouldn't work. And kids 
just wouldn't grow out of it by themselves 

We described your underachiever as not only 
getting poor grades, but also as being without 
goals, having immature relationships with his par- 
ents, talking about being independent without 
accepting the responsibility of it, and being de- 
pressed much of the time. We also told you that 
in the past six years we had worked with over 
600 students and had gotten results with better 
than 70% of them 

One of the most important things we told you 
was that underachievement is a matter of choice. 


The underachieving student organizes his life 





around failure. He sets himself up to fail: by work- 
ing on his car rather than studying, by doing as- 
signments and not handing them in, by oversleep- 
ing and missing class, by blaming the school and 
the teachers, or by appearing to be just plain lazy 
or unmotivated 


Underachievement is matter of 


indeed a 
choice — yours! After all, if you ask him, he'll tell 
you he doesn't even have a problem. The respon- 
sibility falls on you, the parents, to seek effective 
professional help for your son 

lf you are concerned about your son's under- 
achievement problem, call Educational Resources. 
We will be glad to set up a consultation interview 
for both parents with any one of our professional 
staff. There is no charge for the consultation in- 
terview. At that time, you will have an opportunity 
to discuss your student's problem, and 
we will explain the history, develop 
ment, and research behind the Educa 


tional Resources program 


Chicage Los Angeles, 213/274-6665 
EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES, INC. An Educational Service 


312/973-2115 





Send something beautiful 
to your landlord, your insurance man, 
the phone company, the gas company, 
your book club, your kid’ dentist. 


Five Designer Checks. Plus two exclusively-designed 
Gucci checkbooks. Especially created to make the pretty miserable job 
of paying the monthly bills a little prettier. 





on Designer Checks call Miss Love (312) 332-5000 or write Exchange National Bank, LaSalle & Adams, Chicago, IIli- 
0 rochure. 


For more 
nois 60690 and ask for our b 





from students who see this as a step back 

ward in our struggle for necessary changes 
GREG Fucus 
Storrs, Conn 


Realities 


Sir Angela Davis [Aug. 24] frequently 
indicated her approval of violence. but lib 
eral sympathizers have dismissed this, while 
worrying about her “right” to be both 
Communist and teacher. One can only won 
der how much their refusal to admit reality 
shaped the reality in the Marin County 
Courthouse early this month 
CHARLES SCHOOR 
Baltimore 


Unkneaded Dough 


Sir For God's sake. somebody stop them 
before they blow $49,190 of Uncle Sam's 
money for research into how to make sour- 


dough starter [Aug. 31]! I've been mak 
ing sourdough starter for years, and I'll 
give them my recipe free. Or if they're 
squeamish about old-fashioned methods 


they can buy dehydrated starter from Sour- 
dough Jack—right there in San Francisco 


(Mrs.) MARION NICOLAY 


Glastonbury, Conn, 


Reason for Existence 


Sir Your article on Golden Gate leaps 
Aug. 24] erroneously stated that New 
York City does not classify its suicides 
and that bridge jumpers are listed as “ac 
cidents.” The reason for the existence of 
the Office of the Chief Medical Examiner 


here is precisely to investigate and prop- 


If you use a 


dandruff shampoo on Tuesday, 


This in 
annually 


deaths 
suicides 


unnatural 
200 


erly classify all 
cludes more than 

sleeping-pill Overdose is the most con 
mon means of suicide: next most 
mon is jumping from buildings (more than 
300 a year); third ts hanging 

Jumping from bridges is uncommon here 

less than a dozen a year—and this 
type of death is never called an accident 
Indeed. a current misconception that sui- 
cide is high among blacks as compared 
with whites in Manhattan is because blacks 
prefer jumping from buildings which can 
be classified as suicidal immediately, Whites 
prefer taking sleeping pills which can be 
determined only after chemical analyses 
usually late for inclusion in vital 
statistics 


com 


too 


MicHaet M. Bapen, M.D 
Deputy Chief Medical Examiner 
The City of New York 
Manhattan 


Sir Your article leads me to wonder 
why, in this “land of the free,” our lives be- 
long to the state. Why, in an overpopulated 





America that is drowning in its Own gar 
bage, whose citizens are guaranteed the 
right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” are those same citizens crim 
inals if they seek death, liberty and the sur- 
cease of mis ? Isn't relief from misery 
the pursuit of happiness? Shouldn't Amer- 


icans be free to choose it? 
BETTY BIRKELAND 
Chicago 
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Department's Automobile Insurance and 
Compensation Study. refers only to the 
loss of the half a million fatally and very se 
riously injured victims. When the losses 


from the much more numerous minor-per 

sonal-injuries Or property-damage-only ac 

cidents included, total 

would probably be in the 
$16 billion range annually 

RICHARD J. BARBER 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for 

Policy and International Affairs 

Department of Transportation 

Washington 
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Hazards of Strine 


Sir The hazards of “strine™ for vis 
itors to Australia [Aug, 24] are illustrated 
by the experience of an English writer 


who was autographing copies of his work 


in a Melbourne department store. When 
a lady shopper handed him a book and 
asked the price—in the local dialect—he 


wrote innocently: “fo Emma Chizzit, with 
kind regards 

It seems likely that doomed 
to extinction, to be replaced by an ex 
port version of American TV-announcer ac 
cent. This will not startling 
improvement even for tourists who may 
wonder why they traveled so far to ar- 
rive in sunnier Baltimore 


strine Is 


represent a 


JAN GEBICKI 
North Ryde, Australia 


Address Letters to Time, Time & Lire Build 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y, 10020 





but dandruff’s back 


on Thursday, 


Maybe what you've got isn’t ordinary dandruff. 


See your doctor. What looks like dan- 
druff may be an early sign of psoriasis, 
eczema or seborrhea. So shampoos for or- 
dinary dandruff may not relieve the scal- 
ing, flaking and itching. But Tegrin Medi- 
cated Shampoo guarantees relief from 


Guaranteed relief —or your money back. 


these symptoms in 7 days — or your money 
back. Tegrin doesn’t just wash and rinse 
away. It leaves an invisible medicated 
barrier that keeps working for days. Helps 
control scaling, flaking and itching with 
regular use. Leaves hair neat and clean 


TEGRIN 
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Didsummer get away before you did? 
Its still waiting, 700 milesat sea. 


You can still catch a summer vacation in Bermuda. 

Our sun stays long after August. 

Where it waits to warm you on the beaches, 
while cycling, 
or while strolling among the great shops of Front Street. 
And, while playing golf on one of our 8 lovely courses. 
(Where no autumn leaves will hide your ball.) 

Another thing to warm your visit is Bermuda courtesy 
and good service. A friendly climate that’s always 
in season. 

Come to Bermuda where summer is still waiting, and enjoy 
the vacation you missed. 

It’s only 90 minutes from New York. 

Call your travel agent. Or write Bermuda: 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10020, or 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 60602. 
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Sit down 
and be counted. 





so l drink Ballantine’s “weeny Period.” 








The more you know about Scotch, 
the more loyal you are to Ballantine’ 
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Makes your 
ears pop just to © 


think / about it. 


a We just finished building a million square feet of 
or modern, downtown office space. Under construction: 
another million-and-a-quarter. Stacked up, it would 
look something like this. 

But we think you’d rather get to and from your 
office fast. Maybe park your car under the same 
roof. Be just a few minutes from your company 
plane, a half hour from an international jet. 

So we’re not about to clog things up with a 
monstrous tower rising from the tangle of traffic 
it would create. 

Our unique accessibility is one reason why 
Cleveland is headquarters for more ‘“‘Fortune 500” 
companies than all but 2 cities. 

Now we'll be able to accommodate even more and in 
style. For availabilities, write Richard L. DeChant, 
Vice President, Greater Cleveland Growth Association, 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

Or call collect (216) 621-3300. 


Keep your eye 
leveland 
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Why Bob Pichette uses a Pitney-Bowes 
postage meter for as few as 5 letters a day. 


welve years ago, Bob Pichette set up 
s in LaSalle, Quebec, 
1 then, it's be- 
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reir home became their 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Marr Hse & 


N the issue of Feb. 28, 1969, 

Time’s Essay observed that the 
growing incidence of terrorist at- 
tacks on airliners, ships, and in- 
dividuals and institutions of all 
kinds suggested nothing so much 
as the Dark Ages, “when the only 
safe haven was the castle, with its 
great moat, drawbridge and armed 
men glaring from the turrets.” That 
age of world disorder never seemed 
closer than last week during the 


Middle East hijackings, when a 
small band of fanatics terrorized 


hundreds of people, blew up four 
planes and held the world at bay. 
es 

For its cover story on the in- 
credible week of piracy and peril, 
Time mobilized dozens of staffers 
in the U.S. and abroad. In New 
York, the main story was written 
by William Doerner, researched by 
Sara Medina and edited by David 
Tinnin. They drew on reports from 
Washington, Bonn, Geneva, Jeru- 
salem and other cities, where TIME 
correspondents detailed the inci- 
dents as well as the frustrating in- 
ability of modern power and di- 
plomacy to cope with the hijackers. 

The great drama, of course, was 
played out on the dusty plain north- 
east of Amman, and that was where 
Beirut Bureau Chief Gavin Scott 
spent much of the week. Scott made 
several visits to Dawson’s Field, the 
desert flat that the hijackers were us- 
ing as their “revolution airstrip.” “It 
was a fantastic sight to see the three 
jets shimmering against a backdrop 
of endless sand,” he reported. The 
Palestinian commandos themselves 
were in a state of near hysteria. 
“There was chaos on our arrival. 
Our photographer was relieved of 
his film by a Jeep-load of grisly char- 
acters bristling with Soviet weap- 
ons. Everybody was ordered out of 





HENRY GROSSMAN 


GAVIN SCOTT 


the cars, then everybody back in. A 
young guerrilla who was acting as 
the information officer shrieked at 
us: ‘No pictures! No photographs! 
You will be disciplined!’ ” 

e 

The situation was hardly more 
stable in Amman, where Palestinian 
commandos and Jordanian troops 
were battling in the streets. Stray 
mortar, small-arms and machine- 
gun fire pummeled the Jordan In- 
tercontinental Hotel, which func- 
tioned as a journalists’ headquarters 
in the capital. Scott, an old hand 
in Amman, knew all the survival 
rules. “The bathtub is the safest 
place to bed down for the night,” 
he says. “But when the mortars 
start, the corridor is recommended.” 
Visitors, he adds, are invariably 
“amazed at the hotel’s capacity to 
absorb fire during the night and 
pick up next morning as if nothing 
had happened. They just sweep up 
the plaster and glass, and break 
out the cheese sandwiches.” 

At times it seemed as if the 
hotel might go the way of the jets 
on Dawson's Field. But it was still 
standing at week's end, when the 
last hostages to be released arrived 
in Amman and began telling Scott 
and other newsmen the tales of 
their long confinement under com- 
mando guns and the searing sun. 








The Cover: Photo montage. From 
the top: jetliners at desert airstrip 
(by Nik Wheeler); commando press 
conference (Wheeler); burning 747 
at Cairo (Rachad el Koussy for 
NBC News). 
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Crossroads. 


Where are you going from here? 


You could spend the rest of your life 
helping people with financial problems. 


You could spend the rest of your life 
helping men like you to secure their future. 


You could spend the rest of your life ina 
rewarding career as one of the most highly 
trained, respected, and honored life 
insurance professionals in the country. 


You could qualify as a Mass Mutual agent. 


You could write our President, James R. Martin, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass. 01101 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


bh -_ 


LL week the nation fixed its ag- 

onized attention on Qa Khanna, the 
stretch of Jordanian desert where three 
hijacked airliners rested improbably, like 
a mirage of beached whales. The pi- 
racies represented an oddly terrifying 
juxtaposition of technology and_ bar- 
barism, an almost science-fiction quality 
of civilization in a retrograde time ma- 
chine, stranded abruptly in a desert 
waste. A handful of fanatics, equipped 
with nothing more complex than guns, 
dynamite and airline schedules, rendered 
some of the most advanced nations im- 
potent to protect several hundred of 
their citizens (see THt WorLD). In one vi- 
olent drama, the guerrillas frustrated 
the most sophisticated diplomacy and 
further endangered the already parlous 
chances for peace in the Middle East. 
After six days of waiting on the desert, 
the hijackers evacuated their hostages 
from the planes and then blew up $25 
million worth of aircraft, in many ways 





TH 


The Ws: 


the symbols of wealth and advanced 
technology. 

There was an intimation that the 
world’s most elaborate systems were vul- 
nerable sometimes in proportion to their 
complexity. The specific problem of hi- 
jacking might be reduced, but the larg- 
er threat suggested by last week's pi- 
racies remained. Small groups can tyr- 
annize simply by finding a pressure 
point. The older metaphors for societies 
—the ship of state, the political machine 
—should perhaps be replaced. More apt 
would be a neurological or organic com- 
parison, what Columbia's Zbigniew 
Brzezinski calls “the global nervous sys- 
tem,” in which revolutionaries can cause 
not massive onslaughts but small and 
devastating aneurysms. 

In earlier, prenuclear times, American 


“DECATUR’S STRUGGLE WITH THE ALGERINES” 










and the Skyjackers: | \ 


Presidents responded to such depreda- 
tions with fleets, Marines and righteous 





cannon fire—as when Thomas Jefferson 
dispatched U.S. frigates under Stephen 
Decatur to clean out the Barbary pi- 
rates who menaced American trade in 
the Mediterranean. Wistfully truculent, 
California’s Governor Ronald Reagan 
complained last week: “It used to be 
that an American could simply pin a lit- 
tle American flag on him and be safe 
even in the midst of a revolution in 
some other country, because the world 
knew that this country would go any 
place in the world to get back any cit- 
izen of ours.” Richard Nixon argued dur- 
ing the 1968 campaign: “When respect 
for the United States falls so low 
that a fourth-rate military power like 
North Korea will seize an American 
naval vessel on the high seas, it is 
time for new leadership.” Last week 
Nixon was involved in an operation 
more intricate and hazardous than po- 
litical campaigning. 

No Force. The President was look- 
ing forward to the last day of his San 
Clemente vacation when word of the 
first two hijackings arrived. Flying back 
to Washington in Air Force One, Nix- 
on received another bulletin, Pan Am’s 
hijacked 747 had been blown up on 
the tarmac in Cairo. The President's im- 
mediate reaction: “Were the people out 
of it?” 

On Tuesday morning Nixon sum- 
moned a task force of advisers to the 
Oval Office—Secretary of State William 
Rogers, Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, 
Attorney General John Mitchell, FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover, CIA Director 
Richard Helms and National Security 
Adviser Henry Kissinger. The problem, 





here Power Is Vulnerable 


as they discussed it, was threefold: 1) 
the safety of the hostages in the Jor- 
danian desert, 2) hijackings as part of 
the overall Middle East crisis and 3) de- 
terrence of further hijackings. 

The first two questions, Nixon and 
his aides agreed, could best be man- 
aged by delicate international diplomacy. 
With the hostages’ lives at stake, there 
was no inclination to call down mil- 
itary force to deal with the Palestinians, 
though some units were placed on alert. 
Laird sent six C-130 transport planes 
to Turkey to stand by with food sup- 
plies and medical evacuation teams. Ne- 
gotiations with the guerrillas, the Pres- 
ident’s team concluded, should be han- 
dled by the International Red Cross. 

Prevention Plan. The uncertain rit- 
ual of negotiation continued through 
the week—the Swiss and West Germans 
agreeing quickly to release their Pal- 
estinian prisoners, the British hesitating, 
the Israelis conceding nothing but leav- 
ing open at least a possibility that they 
might deal with the guerrillas. 

While he approached the fate of the 
hostages with a gingerly care, the Pres- 
ident immediately set his advisers to 
work on a tough new program to pre- 
vent future hijackings. Said Nixon: “I 
want everything—every program, every 
plan—looked at by every involved de- 
partment. I want steps taken now.” 

On Friday morning, the White House 
relea its plan. Among its provisions: 
specially trained armed guards would 
ride on all international and some do- 
mestic flights: use of electronic devices 
to detect weapons on passengers would 
be extended. Further, said the President: 
“It is imperative that all countries ac- 
cept the multilateral convention pro- 


viding for the extradition or punishment 


of hijackers.” Nixon concluded with the 
warning: “Most countries, including the 
United States, found effective means 
of dealing with piracy on the high seas 
a century and a half ago. We can—and 
we will—deal effectively with piracy in 
the skies today.” 

Higher Authority. The hijackers’ act 
was so Outrageous that condemnation 
was all but instant and unanimous. It 
was not quite so easy to see that the judg- 
ment on them also applied to terrorists 
everywhere, including those inside the 
U.S. The situations are totally different; 
but the Palestinians’ tactics are anal- 
ogous to the methods of radical bomb- 
ers in the U.S. in the sense that both 
abandon law for what they regard as 
the higher authority of their revolution. 


DAILY ERPRESS 


Acting out of a sense of despair and pow- 
erlessness, they are willing to wreck 
“the system” in any way, even if it 
means sacrificing the lives of bystanders. 

Much of the radical press in the 
U.S. refrained from commenting on 
last week's hijackings, and a few un- 
derground papers condemned them as 
“nationalistic” and “racist.” But the 
Berkeley Tribe editorialized: “We are 
all the new barbarians. We are closer 
to the Palestinians than some like to 
admit. We are the people without pow- 
er in the world. Maybe soon, planes car- 
rying very prominent international pigs 
like [Reagan] will be hijacked from the 
U.S. to parts u wn. By, say, freaks.” 

If such threats are carried further 
—in the nation or in the world—it is a 
safe guess that “the system” will not be 
destroyed. Rather it will be rendered 
less civilized by the searches and the 
armed guards that will be necessary to 
make it function. 


HOSTAGE ARRIVES IN NEW YORK 


MICHAEL ABHAMSOM 





FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Visitors from Israel 


While world attention focused on 
the drama of a quadruple skyjack last 
week, the greater crisis of peace or 
war hung unresolved over the Middle 


East. Israel's two top international 
spokesmen plan to visit the U.S. this 
week. Foreign Minister Abba Eban 


will fly to Manhattan, where he will con- 
fer with United Nations Mediator Gun- 
nar Jarring. Eban hopes to get the 
stalled Middle East negotiations started 
again, preferably on Israel's terms. 
The Israelis demand the removal of 
the Soviet-supplied missiles that have 
been placed in the Egyptian standstill 
zone since the cease-fire went into ef- 
fect on Aug. 7. 

If Eban fails, as seems likely, the jour- 
ney of Premier Golda Meir will be- 
come even more important. She will 
fly to Washington for discussions with 
President Nixon. Mrs. Meir is bringing 
an $800 million shopping list that in- 


cludes U.S. jet fighters, antiaircraft 
missiles, electronic equipment and 
helicopters. 


Phantom Decision. Even before she 
left home, Mrs. Meir was able to scratch 
half an item off her list. The Israeli air 
force, which has lost nine of the 50 
U.S. Phantom jet _ fighter-bombers 
bought during the Johnson Adminis- 
tration, has asked for 25 more. Last 
week the Pentagon leaked the news 
that Israel would be allowed to buy 16 
or 18 additional Phantoms. The Arabs, 
who regard the highly effective Phan- 
toms as the symbol of U.S. “imperi- 
alism” in the Middle East, were pre- 
dictably angry. The Egyptians accused 
the U.S. of undermining the cease-fire 
agreement by causing “military esca- 
lation and unprecedented risk” in the 
Middle East. 

Meanwhile, Egyptian violations are 
continuing. For the 13th time since 
the truce took effect six weeks ago, Is- 
rael complained to the U.N. about the 
movement of new missiles into the 32- 
mile-wide standstill zone on the Egyp- 
tian side of the canal. The Israelis 
estimate that 72 missile sites have 
been built, restored or are now under 
construction in the zone; of these, 60 
sites have been dug or repaired since 
the cease-fire, and ten of the 60 have 
been equipped with Russian-built mis- 
siles. For the first time, Israel last 
week charged that sophisticated low- 
altitude Soviet-made SA-3 missiles, 
which are normally operated by Rus- 
sian crews, had been brought into the 
standstill zone along with the high-al- 
titude, less sophisticated SA-2s. The 
U.S. has complained about the buildup 
to both Cairo and Moscow. Last week 
both capitals responded to the U.S. re- 
monstrances by denying that the sit- 
uation involved anything more than a 
routine shift of batteries in the stand- 
still area when the cease-fire began. 
Even this, as the U.S. understands 
the truce, was a violation. 
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AGNEW & NIXON CONFER BEFORE THE VICE PRESIDENT TAKES OFF 


POLITICS 
Missiles from the 


Michelle Ann 


The Republican Party last week 
armed a Boeing 727 with the G.O.P.’s 
fastest-firing political weapon—Spiro 
Agnew—and launched it westward to 
strike at Democratic candidates in this 
fall's elections. The mission was the 
first of a series that will take the Vice 
President to most of the 35 states in 
which Senate seats are at stake. 

The President himself provided ex- 
plicit flight plans before Michelle Ann 
HT (named for Agnew’s granddaughter) 
took off. A 24-hour White House meet- 
ing at which Nixon delivered a 90-min- 
ute monologue, was attended by Pres- 
idential Counsellor Bryce Harlow, 
Speechwriters William Safire and Pat- 
rick Buchanan and Political Advisers 
Harry Dent and Murray Chotiner. 
Time Correspondent Simmons Fentress 
reports the President's admonitions 

“Bryce, see that Spiro takes the can- 
didates to the airport fences. Don’t let 
him waste his own time there, but see 
that he takes the candidates over. Sa- 
fire, | know you'll be wanting to come 
up with new speeches all the time. For- 
get it, See what goes and then stick 
with it. Forget the national press.” 

Turning to Dent and Chotiner, Nix- 
on instructed them to tell each local can- 
didate to avoid name calling and to 
seek maximum TV exposure. “We have 
the Republican vote, but that isn't 
enough. To win, we must get the Dem- 
ocratic workingman. If we get him, then 
we can win all the races.” 

To the Rail. Nixon argued that such 
Democrats are “decent people,” con- 
cerned about promiscuity, crime, por- 
nography, drugs, riots, desecration of 
the flag. Many are Catholics. He re- 
called entertaining 90 labor leaders and 
their wives at the White House on La- 
bor Day. “If someone had called a 
Mass,” he said, “80% of them would 
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the rail.” The 


have 
reach people like these, he added, is to 
take a hard line on social issues and to 


gone to way to 


paint the Democratic Party as “the par- 
ty of permissiveness.” The Democrats 
are “way out on the left,” he observed. 
“Keep them there.” The main problem 
facing the Republicans is the state of 
the economy, and he urged that Agnew 
meet it by pinning a “big spender” 
label on the Democrats. 

Agnew heeded his boss well. Even be- 
fore his jet was airborne, Agnew began 
assailing anti-Administration demonstra- 
tors. “The primary issue is whether pub- 
lic policy in the U.S. is to be made 
by elected officials or by people in 
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THE VICE PRESIDENT 
Heeding the boss and 








the streets,” he declared at National Air- 
port. At Springfield, Ill., he criticized 
the “caterwauling critics in the Senate” 
who oppose the President's Viet Nam 
policy. They are part of a “misguid- 
ed movement—an ultraliberalism that 
translates into a whimpering isolationism 
in foreign policy, a mulish obstruc- 
tionism in domestic policy, and a pu- 
sillanimous pussyfooting on the critical 
issue of law and order.” Later he 
said: “How do you fathom the think- 
ing of those who work themselves 
into a lather over an alleged shortage 
of nutriments in Wheaties, but who can- 
not get exercised at all over a flood 
of hard-core pornography.” 

He also created a new derogatory 
label: “radical-liberal” (he sometimes 
shortened it to “radic-lib”). The term 
seems to include nearly all opposition 
on the Administration’s left, particularly 
in Congress and on the campuses. The 
Vice President used the expression with 
relish at his first stop in Springfield, de- 
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SPRINGFIELD 
cking hyphens at the foe. 


lighting his Republican audience. As he 
jetted on to Casper, Wyo., and San 
Diego, Agnew embroidered on the 
theme. He hit at “a disruptive radical 
and militant minority—the pampered 
prodigies of the radical-liberals in the 
U.S. Senate.” 

The annals of political invective are 
full of hybrid epithets. “Comsymps,” 
musty term though it is, can still be 
heard occasionally from the distant right. 
The far left revels in items like “es- 
tablishment-fascists” and “bourgeois- 
racists.” 

Election-season license is broad 
enough to tolerate much hyperbole, but 
it is disturbing to find the Vice Pres- 
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ident engaging in an essentially mis- 
leading confusion of political categories. 
Without question, some liberals have 
supported or at least been tolerant of 
some radical causes. But in rational po- 
litical debate, words must be used pre- 
cisely. Radicals, in today’s lexicon, in- 
clude bomb throwers and those com- 
mitted to destroying American institu- 
tions. Liberals, often criticized by Agnew 
as being too soft, cannot by any stretch 
of definition be lumped in with violent 
extremists. Yet the Vice President does 
the trick with a flick of the hyphen. 

A repeated and far more convincing 
Agnew point was that today’s liberals 
have lost both their fire and their func- 
tion and thus are no longer relevant to 
the workingman. He paid his respects 
to labor's past heroes. “The liberalism 
of the old elite was a venturesome and 
fighting philosophy—the vanguard po- 
litical dogma of a Franklin Roosevelt, 
a Harry Truman, a John Kennedy. But 
you know and I know that the old fire- 
horses are long gone.” 

In defending Republican Senator 
Ralph Smith of Illinois against the chal- 
lenge of Democrat Adlai Stevenson III, 
Agnew paid a rare Republican tribute 
to a Democratic machine politician. He 


noted that Stevenson had called the Chi- 
cago police “storm troopers in blue” 
for their part in the 1968 Democratic 
Convention riots. “The grave injustice 
done by that convention was not done 
to the demonstrators in the streets,” 
Agnew said. “It was done to the good 
name of the great city of Chicago and 
its mayor, Richard J. Daley.” 

The Administration's campaign kick- 
off was a carefully coordinated case 
of Agnew hitting the low road and 
Nixon saying some of the same things, 
but on a higher plane of rhetoric. 
Thus Agnew accused the Democratic 
Congress of “featherbedding” and “mon- 
umental goldbricking” in holding up 
Administration bills. He charged that 
it was controlled by “big spenders” 
and “bitter men” who have “forfeited 
their mandate” to represent the work- 
ingman. Nixon issued a 20-page “call 
for cooperation” from the Congress, 
gently chiding the Hill for its failure 
to act on his programs. The watchword 
of his Administration, he insisted, was 
still “reform.” “In a mood of nostalgia 
and partisanship,” he said, “Congress 
has too much devoted its energies to tin- 
kering with programs of the past 
while ignoring the realities of the 


The Vice President's Voice 


Excerpts from Spiro Agnew's 


speeches last week: 


E have more than our share of 

the nattering nabobs of neg- 
ativism. They have formed their own 
4-H Club—the hopeless, hysterical 
hypochondriacs of history. These men 
are hard up for hard times, They 
can only make hay when the sun 
does not shine. The objective of this 
campaign is to replace those who 
moan endlessly about what is wrong 
with their country with men and 
women of the wit and will to stand 
up and speak out for what is right 
in America. This campaign presents 
us with a clear choice between the 
troglodytic [cave-dwelling] _ leftists 


who dominate Congress now, and 

the moderate, centrist and conser- 

vative supporters of President Nixon. 
e 


My far-left friends in Congress 
never weary of telling me they are 
the good Samaritans; that they are 
more sensitive to the needs of the im- 
poverished. Well, we believe in rep- 
resenting the poor too, and we do, 
But the time has come for someone 
also to represent the workingmen of 
this country, the Forgotten Man of 
American politics. The President and 
I are applying for that job, The work- 
ingman has become the cornerstone 
of the New Majority. 

. 

Whenever the President or I raise 
the anticrime issue, the chorus comes 
back from Capitol Hill: “The Nixon 


Administration wants repression.” 
Well that's either slander or stupidity. 
No citizen who respects the law need 
fear anything from this Government. 
No Administration is more commit- 
ted to the civil rights of every Amer- 
ican. But the President’s definition 
of civil rights encompasses the right 
of black Americans to be secure in 
the central city, the right of small 
businessmen to be free of violence 
at the hands of drug addicts, and 
the right of women to be free to 
walk the streets and parks without 
being attacked or molested by hood- 
lums and thugs. Clearly those civil 
rights are not going to be restored 
until we get a new Congress that 
cares about law and order. 
. 

The inflated prices you now have 
to pay in your supermarket can be di- 
rectly traced to the huge budget def- 
icits incurred before President Nixon 
took office in 1969. You are paying 
more for your food and clothing be- 
cause fiscally myopic and politically 
irresponsible men were unwilling to 
live within the limits of federal in- 
come during a time of furious eco- 
nomic activity. The party and the 
men who fed that inflation have made 
careers of professing their heartfelt 
concern for the very poor and the el- 
derly in our society. I know of noth- 
ing more cynical, more cruel, in 
American politics. It is always the 
poor and the elderly who suffer the 
most in the kind of inflation gen- 
erated in the past. 





present. What is at stake is the good re- 
pute of American Government at a 
time when the charge that our system 
cannot work is hurled with fury and 
anger by men whose greatest fear is 
that it will.” 

Democratic leaders in the Congress 
tried to dismiss the Nixon message as a 
routine post-Labor Day political attack. 
House Democratic Whip Hale Boggs 
said that Nixon was only trying to “di- 
vert public attention from the failures 
of his own Administration.” 


PRIMARIES 
Arkansas Upset 


Until a few months ago, the only 
place where Dale Bumpers was known 
and admired was the Ozark foothills 
town of Charleston, Ark. (pop. 1.353), 
where he is choir director and lead bari- 
tone at the Methodist church. He is the 
city attorney because he is the town’s 
only lawyer, and he has at one time or 
another represented nearly every busi- 
ness firm, plaintiff, criminal and divor- 
cee in the community's recent history. 
Outside of Charleston, Bumpers was so 
unknown that shortly after he decided 
last spring to run for Governor, one com- 
puter sampling showed that he could ex- 
pect only 1% of the vote. 

Bumpers jolted Arkansas last month, 
however, by collecting 19% of the Dem- 
ocratic primary vote for Governor. He 
thus knocked off two veteran politicians 
and forced a runoff with Orval Faubus, 
who was the state’s vote-pulling cham- 
pion in six successive gubernatorial elec- 
tions before retiring in 1967. In the 
second and decisive round last week, 
Bumpers overwhelmed Faubus_ with 
nearly 60% of the vote. 

Noble Profession. One reason for 
the upset was that Bumpers came 
across as a cool, rational and intensely 
sincere candidate whose natural style 
contrasted sharply with the contrived, 
emotional preachings of Faubus. Ar- 
ticulate, handsome and husky (6 ft., 
200 Ibs.), Bumpers, 45, laughed read- 
ily, shunned speech texts, spoke qui- 
etly and candidly of the need for 
prison reform, better roads, higher teach- 
er salaries, more vocational training 
and better programs for the poor. He 
countered Faubus’ attempts to stir ra- 
cial fears by saying that he too was 
against busing to achieve racial balance 
in schools. Yet when he was a school- 
board member in Charleston, the dis- 
trict was desegregated without difficulty. 
Arkansas Democrats seemed charmed 
by Bumpers’ high-minded approach. 
“My father taught me that politics is 
a noble profession and I wanted to 
prove it,” he said. 

Faubus’ personal attacks merely re- 
bounded off Bumpers’ wholesome per- 
sona. The son of a hardware-store owner 
who had served in the state legislature, 
Bumpers has been a Scoutmaster, Sun- 
day school teacher, World War II] Ma- 
rine sergeant and smart-stepping bands- 
man (trumpet) at the University of Ar- 
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kansas. He took over the family store 
when his parents were killed in a 1949 
auto crash, later sold it to buy a 360- 
acre farm and raise Angus cattle. He 
sold some of the cattle to finance his 
campaign against Faubus. 

Controversial Past. Thus when Fau- 
bus accused Bumpers of being “a coun- 
try clubber, a tuxedo boy, a highball-to- 
highball type,” the image did not 
seem remotely apt. Charleston does not 
even have a country club. Faubus also 
tried to raise doubts about whether 
Bumpers believed in God. In what be- 
came known as “the Red Sea con- 
troversy,” Faubus said that Bumpers 
had once told his Sunday school class- 
es that some biblical scholars questioned 
whether God had actually parted the wa- 
ters of the Red Sea. This gave Bump- 
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BUMPERS & WIFE BETTY 


gave Alta the family string of weekly 
newspapers. He kept their $200,000 
mansion in Huntsville, complete with a 
$100,000 mortgage. It has been vacat- 
ed by Faubus, who moved to Harrison 
as general manager of Dogpatch, U.S.A., 
an Ozarks amusement park. 

Although hurt and angry over his 
loss, Faubus urged his supporters to 
get behind Bumpers in the race against 
two-term Republican Governor Win- 
throp Rockefeller and Walter Carruth, 
who is running on the George Wallace- 
allied American Party ticket. Faubus’ 
backing helps make Bumpers a clear 
favorite to unseat Rockefeller, whose 
administration has been locked in a stale- 
mate with a Democratic-controlled leg- 
islature. Arkansas voters seem receptive 
to a fresh face. If they choose Bump- 
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FAUBUS & WIFE ELIZABETH 


Capitalizing on the Red Sea controversy. 


ers a perfect opportunity to affirm his 
faith for the sake of the fundamentalists. 
He had only been trying to stimulate dis- 
cussion in his class, he told a statewide 
TV audience. Then he declared: “I be- 
lieve that God parted the Red Sea 
with an east wind, just as it says in the 
King James Version.” 

Bumpers raised no questions about 
Faubus’ controversial past, but he did 
not need to do so. Faubus suffered 
from the memory of a sordid prison sys- 
tem exposed shortly after he left office 
and a scandal involving a savings and 
loan firm run by his cronies. Faubus. 
60, campaigned with his 31-year-old 
bride Elizabeth at his side, a silent re- 
minder that last year he divorced his 
first wife Alta after 37 years of mar- 
riage. The embittered Alta, 57, at first 
threatened to enter the race against him, 
but confined herself to warning voters 
not to trust his campaign promises be- 
cause “he promised to love, cherish 
and obey when he married me, and he 
broke that vow.” The divorce settlement 


ers, Charleston will be proud but also 
a bit sad. It will have to search for a 
new lawyer and city attorney. 


Verdict on the Florida Judge 

After the Senate rejected Judge G. 
Harrold Carswell for the Supreme 
Court, Carswell decided to run for the 
Florida Republican Senate nomination 
with the motto: “This time the people 
will decide.” Last week they did so—re- 
soundingly. They gave 62.7% of the pri- 
mary vote to Carswell’s opponent, Rep- 
resentative William Cramer. 

The result was unsurprising because 
Carswell early in the campaign had 
made a strategic blunder: he banked 
on forcing Cramer out of the race be- 
cause of his own sudden prominence 
and because of Southern indignation 
over the Senate’s Supreme Court de- 
cision. President Nixon as much as 
said that the Senate had sullied the 
South’s honor by turning Carswell 
down; Carswell’s election would rep- 
resent vindication. 
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In league with Republican Governor 
aude Kirk and Republican Senator 
iward Gurney, Carswell reasoned that 
ramer would wither in the face of 
ch obvious firepower. But Cramer re- 
rted that Nixon had originally urged 
m to get into the race. The President, 
his silence and neutrality, lent cre- 
nce to Cramer's cry. White House Po- 
ical Aide Harry Dent, who had ven- 
red prematurely into the fight on Cars- 
II's side, beat a hasty retreat; he has 
t to regain Nixon’s full favor. 

Deflated but still determined, Carswell 
pdded on, displaying a propensity 
r maladroitness on the stump that 
ade his prior performance on the 
nch glitter by comparison. Once he 
served: “When I’m Senator from 
orida, the present level of mediocrity 





CARSWELL & WIFE VIRGINIA 
Resounding decision by the people. 


the Senate, whatever it is, will be 
ised.” His speeches came out sounding 
‘¢ legal opinions. His collars seemed 
o big; his glasses tended to slide 
wn his nose. He was impatient 
ith questioners. Instead of sighting 
1 Cramer, he often seemed to be run- 
ng against those he termed “ultra- 
erals,” particularly Senators Birch 
iyh, who led the forces that denied 
m Senate confirmation, and Ted Ken- 
‘dy. A Carswell sign read: BYE-BYE 
\YH; HEAH COMES THE JUDGE, and 
+ told Florida matrons at kaffee- 
atsches: “When | walk down that [Sen- 
e] aisle on January 3 to take the 
ith of office and I meet Senator 
ayh, | Know you'll be standing there 
ith me.” 

Cramer is a far cry from an ultra-lib- 
al. After helping to organize the mod- 
n G.O.P. in Florida and serving eight 
rms in the House, his claim to the 
ate’s “Mr. Republican” title is valid. 
he worst Carswell could say about 
m was that Cramer served on the 
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House committee that writes civil rights 
legislation with “that notorious liberal” 
Emanuel Celler. 

Feud with Kirk. Cramer said worse 
things about Carswell, not all of them 
true. Labeling his opponent a “busing 
judge,” Cramer falsely implied that Cars- 
well decisions as a federal appeals 
court judge called for busing pupils out- 
side their neighborhoods. “A no-bus- 
ing congressman can be elected to the 
United States Senate,” Cramer shouted 
from the stump. “A busing judge can- 
not be elected. On the record, Bill Cra- 
mer is a no-busing congressman; on 
the record, his opponent is a busing 
judge.” 

His victory by a 2-to-1 margin, his 
statewide exposure during the primary, 
and his campaign experience and or- 





CRAMER & ADMIRER 


ganization will make Cramer a formi- 
dable candidate in November. He will 
face either former Governor Farris Bry- 
ant, 56, a conservative Democrat, or 
State Senator Lawton Chiles, 40, a 
bright young moderate who forced Bry- 
ant into a Sept. 29 runoff. 

Governor Kirk, who with Gurney 
hatched the scheme to oust Cramer 
from his power perch in the state par- 
ty, will not have the time or the in- 
clination to resume the feud. The flam- 
boyant Kirk will be fully occupied in 
trying to win a second four-year term 
for himself. To Kirk’s consternation, 
Millionaire Druggist Jack Eckerd, an ar- 
dent Nixon supporter whose ideological 
bent is fully as conservative as Kirk’s, 
got enough votes to compel a runoff. 
In Florida, incumbents who fail to win 
renomination by getting the necessary 
50% of the initial primary vote usually 
lose the second round. Kirk, Florida's 
first Republican Governor since 1876, 
is, however, accustomed to doing the 
unusual. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
VISTA Up-Think 


Some federal and state officials have 
long been worried that Volunteers in 
Service to America, once an unexcep- 
tionable domestic version of the Peace 
Corps, now attracts young radicals who 
foment strikes, demonstrations and oth- 
er unrest among the poor they serve 
As part of a program to create a less pug- 
nacious image and broaden the recruit- 
ing base, the agency has awarded a 
$1,200,000 contract to General Electric 
to help organize an up-think promotion 
and recruitment campaign. 

Many of G.E.’s ideas might serve to 
arouse crucial public sympathy for an- 
tipoverty efforts. But the poor might be 
at least bemused by some of the sug- 
gestions being considered. Among them 
cheering sections at nationally televised 
football games, with cards spelling out 
JOIN VISTA; streamers towed by air- 
planes over “every major beach in Amer- 
ica’ on Labor Day and Memorial Day, 
along with skydivers and skywriters 
to attract the press; VISTA swizzle sticks 
aboard airliners; a pavilion at Disney 
land; and a national advisory board 
made up of such figures as Paul New 
man, Elliott Gould, O.J. Simpson, Billy 
Graham, Mae West and Lawrence Welk. 


POLLS 
The Ignorance Factor 


Because its members must face re- 
election every two years, the House of 
Representatives is much more sensitive 
to the moods of the nation than is the 
Senate, whose members enjoy the rel- 
ative security of six-year terms. Or so 
goes the conventional wisdom. This the- 
ory is sometimes invoked to explain 
major disagreements between the House 
and Senate, as, for example, the one 
over this summer's Cooper-Church 
amendment. The House, said to be echo- 
ing popular opinion, was considerably 


more sympathetic to the President's 
Cambodian policy than was _ the 
Senate. 


But a new Louis Harris poll suggests 
another interpretation based on what 
might be called the ignorance factor, Ac- 
cording to Harris, more than half of 
the voters in the U.S. do not even 
know the name or party of their Con- 
gressman. Thus even fewer voters know 
how he votes in general, and very few in- 
deed are aware of how he has voted 
on any specific measure. Senators and 
their voting records are much better pub- 
licized. Therefore it may be that Rep- 
resentatives could enjoy a kind of in- 
dependence through relative anonymity, 
a greater freedom than Senators to “vote 
their consciences.” It is a freedom that 
is probably seldom savored, however. 
For one thing, pressures from well in- 
formed lobbies—such as labor and farm 
groups—are inhibiting. Besides, no pol- 
itician worthy of the name can admit 
that most of his constituents neither 
know nor care who he is. 
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EEP in the timeless Jordanian des- 
ert, the three silvery jetcraft glint- 
ed like metallic mirages in the after- 
noon sun, their finned tails emblazoned 
with the insignia of three famed air- 
lines; TWA, BOAC and Swissair. Then 
suddenly a huge explosion, then an- 
other and another. The planes crumpled, 
then burst into flame. From the burn- 
ing wreckage rose columns of black 
smoke that were visible 25 miles away 
in Amman, where Arab guerrillas fired 
their guns in celebration. 

Mercifully, just hours before that 
apocalyptic scene occurred last week, 
the aircraft had been emptied of some 
300 men, women and children who had 
been held hostage in them for as long 
as six days. But at least 40 of those pas- 
sengers remained in the hands of their 
captors, waiting under threat of death 
for a political bargain that would free 
them in return for the release of Arab 
terrorists imprisoned in Israel and else- 
where. The rest were free to fly away. 

The sky pirates responsible for one 
of the most audacious acts of political 
blackmail in modern times belong to a 
small band of Arab extremists called 
the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine. Equipped only with guns 
and grenades, they managed to terrorize 
air travelers from the North Atlantic 
to the Persian Gulf, jeopardize a shaky 
truce in the Middle East, bargain for 
human life with some of the world’s 
most powerful nations, and hold the en- 
tire international community at bay. In 
all, they detonated some $50 million 
worth of jet aircraft. Faced with the out- 
rage of most of the world, including 
nearly all Arab governments, the com- 
mandos bragged about their act, saying 
that “the headlines have shown that 
our cause is now clearly publicized.” 

Skyjackers are the greatest threat to 
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THE WORLD 


SMOLDERING WRECKAGE OF DESTROYED JET AT GUERRILLAS’ 


Drama on the Desert: The Week of the 


travel since bandits roamed the Old 
West. With astonishing impunity, the pi- 
rates of the skies are able to take over 
the swift vehicles that represent the 
most advanced developments of modern 
technological civilization. Less and less 
often are the culprits misfits and for- 
mer mental patients seeking psychic as 
well as physical escape. Increasingly, 
they are dedicated, vicious political fa- 
natics, who have discovered that one 
of the most vulnerable points of the de- 
veloped world is a jetliner at an al- 
titude of 30,000 ft. 

If the world has become a global vil- 
lage, as Marshall McLuhan would have 
it, the Palestinians have become its most 
troubled ghetto minority. Evicted from 
their ancient homeland by the influx of 
Jews after World War II, the Palestinians 
were driven into the squalid misery of 
refugee camps on the Jordanian desert. 
The Arab governments, which could 
have helped them, preferred to allow the 
refugees to remain in the camps as living 
symbols of the Israeli usurpation. The Is- 
raelis were unwilling to accept large 
numbers of Palestinians inside their own 
borders and thus risk becoming a minor- 
ity within their own state. Gradually, the 
Palestinians honed their hostility. From 
the sons and daughters of the original 
refugees have sprung thousands of guer- 
rilla fighters whose fury intimidates even 
the Arab governments. 


Hellish Vow 


The P.F.L.P. is one of the most militant 
of some dozen Palestinian commando 
outfits known collectively as the feda- 
yeen (men of sacrifice). It is Marxist-ori- 
ented, with touches of Mao. Last week 
the P.F.L.P.’s leader, Dr. George Habash, 
was traveling through North Korea on 
his way home from Peking, where he had 
sought more Asian Communist weapons 


and funds. Habash & Co. have been vi- 
olently opposed to the Middle East 
cease-fire plan accepted in August by 
Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser and Jor- 
dan's King Hussein. Vowed Habash: “If 
a settlement is made with Israel, we will 
turn the Middle East into a hell.” 

Skyjacking has been a Front spe- 
cialty since July 1968, when the P.F.L.P. 
hijacked an Israeli El Al airliner just out- 
side Rome and forced it to fly to Al- 
geria. There, instead of providing the 
usual Havana-style side trip that had 
marked most previous air hijackings, 
the guerrillas refused to release the plane 
and all its passengers. Eventually they 
set free everyone except twelve Jewish 
men, who were held captive for five 
weeks until Israel agreed to hand over 
16 convicted Arab terrorists “in  grat- 
itude” for the Israelis’ release. The black- 
mail precedent had been set. 

Over the next months, the Popular 
Front staged airport or aircraft attacks 
against El Al in Athens, Zurich and Mu- 
nich, though with scant success. One of 
its men was killed by an Israeli secu- 
rity guard in Zurich, and twelve have 
been captured. The P.F.L.P. is widely be- 
lieved to have caused the explosion 
aboard a Swissair jetliner en route to Is- 
rael last February that sent 47 people 
to their death. Early this spring, it even 
issued a fund-raising stamp celebrating 
its hijacking successes. Then in July, ap- 
parently having decided that too many 
of its air pirates were languishing in for- 
eign prisons, the guerrillas began hi- 
jacking in order to free hijackers, A 
group allied with the P.F.L.P. held 47 pas- 
sengers captive aboard an Olympic Air- 
ways jetliner in the Athens airport until 
the Greek government agreed to re- 
lease seven Arabs serving jail terms for 
attacks on El Al property in which two 
persons were killed. 
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Planning on last week's operation 
started in late July, with Habash and 
1is top lieutenant, Dr. Wadi Haddad, 
is the principal architects, They picked 
New York-bound flights and a weekend 
arget date to ensure that many of their 
10stages would be vacationing American 
civilians. Fewer than half a dozen of 
he Popular Front’s ranking leaders 
knew all the details, and individual sky- 
acking teams, who had been instructed 
n the rudiments of navigation and flight 
procedures, were not aware of one an- 
other's existence. 


Target of Opportunity 


Just after noon on Sunday, two 
P.F.L.P. agents boarded El Al Flight 
219 at Amsterdam. They were Leila 
Khaled, 24, a stunning Palestinian ex- 
schoolteacher, and a male companion, 
till unidentified. In her brassiére Leila 
carried two hand grenades. She had be- 
come a guerrilla heroine in August 
1969, when she helped hijack a TWA 
Boeing 707 to Damascus Airport, where 
1 bomb demolished the cockpit after 
the passengers and crew had debarked. 
Later she wrote to several passengers 
on the flight, explaining that the Pop- 
ular Front was trying to strike at Amer- 
ica’s Middle East policy and that the 
hijack “was not meant against them 
personally.” 

Leila and her friend expected to meet 
the other half of their team on the 
plane. But a hitch developed. El Al se- 
curity officers had become suspicious 
of two young men who were traveling 
on Senegalese passports and who paid 
for their first-class seats with cash. At 
the last moment, El Al bumped the 
two men from Flight 219. 

Determined to carry off the job on 
their own, Leila and her friend waited 
until the plane had completed its climb- 
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out from Amsterdam. With a war whoop, 
they leaped from their seats, pulled out 
the grenades and a pistol, and raced for- 
ward to the first-class cabin. There they 
ran into an El Al steward and an Is- 
raeli security agent. As the pilot put 
the Boeing 707 jetliner into a sharp 
bank in order to throw the hijackers 
off balance, passengers overpowered the 
girl and bound her with neckties. Mean- 
while the Israelis fought the male sky- 
jacker in a desperate hand-to-hand bat- 
tle for possession of his gun. Then pas- 
sengers heard a muffled pop-pop. Using 
his special low-power pistol, the Israeli 
agent had shot the Arab gunman, but 
the steward was critically wounded in 
the stomach. The 142 passengers and 
crew members may well have been saved 
from death or serious injury by a mal- 
functioning fuse on a grenade, which 
was found as the plane was making an 
emergency landing in London. For un- 
known reasons, it had failed to ex- 
plode. Leila, unsuccessful in her at- 
tempt to blow up the plane and her- 
self, was placed under British detention. 

About 45 minutes later, the Front 
struck again. TWA’s Flight 741, which 
had taken off from Frankfurt, was over 
the North Sea when the skyjackers 
seized the plane. “We are being kid- 
naped,” radioed TWA Captain C.D. 
Wood. Then he set a course for the Mid- 
dle East. On the flight across West Ger- 
many, the captured 707 carrying 149 
passengers and a crew of ten was es- 
corted by two helpless U.S. Air Force 
fighter planes. 

At almost that same moment, Arab hi- 
jackers were seizing control of yet anoth- 
er plane. A Swissair DC-8 was over 
France on its way from Zurich to New 
York when French ground controllers 
were surprised to hear a woman speak- 
ing on the Swissair frequency. “Swissair 
Flight 100 is in our complete control,” 
she said. “Our call sign is Haifa One. We 
will not answer to any other code.” 
Meanwhile TWA Flight 741 had also is- 
sued a new call signal. It was Gaza One. 

News of the skyjackings had flashed 
throughout the world, and millions wait- 
ed anxiously for word about the planes. 
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They could not have imagined what 
was actually taking place. Gaza One 
and Haifa One were not headed to- 
ward a major airport. Instead, they were 
on a course toward a broad expanse of 
flat desert some 25 miles northwest of 
Amman. After World War II, the Brit- 
ish had used the area as a training air- 
field, and its name—Dawson’s Field 
—was taken from the British command- 
er who sent units there. 

By now it was night. Without the 
help of ground navigational aids, the 
two planes groped their way toward 
the field. Gaza One found it first. Cap- 
tain Wood guided in his craft by Jeep 
headlights and flaming oil drums strung 
out in a line. The British had never 
used Dawson's strip to land a plane 
that weighed more than a fraction of 
the 707’s 180.000 Ibs. Ever so lightly, 
Wood brought the 707 down, down, 
until its huge wheels skimmed along 
the packed sand and began to turn. 
Then he eased the wheel forward and 
set the plane down on the baked desert 
crust. It held. Gaza One had safely land- 
ed at “Revolution Airstrip.” 


Nice Fellas 


Forty minutes later, Haifa One start- 
ed its descent into the darkness. As 
soon as his DC-8 touched down, Swiss- 
air Captain Fritz Schreiber hit the 
brakes and applied full reverse thrust 
on the four engines, raising a cloud of 
desert dust and sand, which was sucked 
into the ventilation system. “The cabin 
was filling up with cloudy stuff that 
smelled like smoke,” recalled Cecily 
Simmon of Utica, N.Y. “You could 
hardly breathe.” Many passengers leaped 
through emergency doors before it be- 
came evident that there was no fire. 
When the dust settled, the Swissair pas- 
sengers saw the reason for the fast 
stop. The DC-8 had come to rest not 
more than 50 yards from Gaza One. 

Meanwhile, another aerial drama was 
under way. Back in Amsterdam, the 
two “Senegalese” who had been denied 
passage by El Al had bought first-class 
tickets on Pan American's Flight 93, a 
747. As Clipper 93 taxied toward its 





takeoff position, ground controllers— 
whom El Al had alerted about the at- 
tempted hijacking of its craft and about 
the suspicious passengers it had bumped 
off its flight and onto Pan American—ra- 
dioed a warning to Captain Jack Prid- 
dy. He halted the 747 and walked 
through the passenger compartment 
looking for the pair. When he finally 
found them, they readily agreed to be 
frisked on the spot. “They seemed like 
nice fellas,” says Priddy. “I'm no pro- 
fessional, but I went over their bodies 
and hand luggage fairly closely.” 

He found nothing: they had hidden 
their weapons under the seats. Flight 
93 had just leveled off at 28,000 ft. 
when one of the men forced his way 
into the cockpit and held a revolver on 
Priddy. The hijackers then ordered him 
to fly to Beirut, where airport officials 
sent radio warnings to the plane that it 
would be dangerous for the giant air- 
craft to attempt a landing on a runway 
that had not been reinforced to bear 
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the 500,000 Ibs. of the immense 747. 
“My brother, this plane is not like a 707 
—it requires better facilities to land,” 
pleaded one Beirut air controller. The hi- 
jackers remained adamant, and Priddy 
put the plane down without incident. 
The Popular Front was in a quan- 
dary about what to do with the big 
plane, which had not figured in their 
plans. Apparently the two skyjackers 
had seized it on their own initiative. It 
was too large to land on the desert at 
Revolution Airstrip. At Beirut, guerrilla 
demolition experts brought a_ satchel 
full of explosives on board. One of 
them remained in the plane with the 
two hijackers and began wiring up ex- 
plosive charges in the cabin and toilets 
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during the flight to Cairo. The P.F.L.P. 
had decided to blow up the plane in 
the Egyptian capital as a sign of its dis- 
gust with Nasser for agreeing to the Mid- 
dle East negotiations. 


No Smoking, Please 


On the final approach to Cairo, the de- 
molition expert asked Stewardess Au- 
gusta Schneider for some _ matches. 
Handing him a pack, she cautioned as 
a good stewardess should: “You can't 
smoke now. We are about to land.” 
The guerrilla had no intention of smok- 
ing. Instead, while the giant Clipper 
was still 100 feet off the ground, he lit 
the fuse to his explosives. As the fuse 
began to burn, the hijackers told the pas- 
sengers: “You have eight minutes.” But 
Captain Priddy, captive in his cockpit, 
knew none of this. Landing in early- 
morning blackness at an unfamiliar air- 
port, he might have elected to abort 
the approach and go around for an- 
other landing. Fortunately, he did not. 
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As the plane slowed down, the crew 
blasted open the emergency exits, and 
passengers began to slide to safety on 
the plastic evacuation chutes. But Cap- 
tain Priddy, still unaware of the emer- 
gency, inched the 747 forward a few 
yards, throwing some passengers from 
the slides. Then the crew was allowed 
to leave. “You have two minutes,” one 
gunman informed Priddy as he sat in 
the cockpit. The crew had run only as 
far as the wingtip when the $25 mil- 
lion craft exploded into a ball of fire. 
Egyptian authorities seized the three 
commandos. At week's end, there were 
still no charges placed against them 
—partly, no doubt, because Nasser had 
welcomed the Athens hijackers to Cai- 
ro last July as “patriots.” However, 
Egypt's semi-official newspaper Al Ah- 
ram pointedly noted that “the attack 
on international civil aviation does not 
encourage world feeling of solidarity 
with the Palestine cause.” 

In capitals of the nations whose citi- 


zens were being held prisoners in the des- 
ert, stunned governments started the long 
job of getting them home. Early Monday, 
Switzerland made the first diplomatic 
move by offering to free the three Arab 
hijack convicts it was holding in return 
for the release of the passengers and 
crew of the Swissair jet. But the offer was 
hastily withdrawn later the same day af- 
ter it was privately criticized by Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers. At a Labor 
Day meeting with representatives of 
Switzerland, West Germany, Israel and 
Britain, Rogers stressed that one-plane 
deals with the terrorists would only en- 
courage them to play off one government 
against another. 

The passengers spent their first night 
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in the desert in total darkness and ee- 
rie silence. As dawn broke over the sun- 
baked clay, prisoners and guerrillas alike 
found that they had some ominous vis- 
itors. A line of tracked armored per- 
sonnel carriers and Centurion tanks sur- 
rounded the entire enclave. “They just 
sat there,” recalled TWA Passenger Nan- 
cy Porter. “We didn’t know whose side 
they were on.” Neither, probably, did 
most of the other people on the scene, in- 
cluding the troops themselves. They were 
units of the Royal Jordanian Army, post- 
ed by King Hussein as a symbol of his 
power. But Hussein’s hold on Jordan 
was increasingly shaky, and despite the 
menace of the tanks, it was extremely 
problematical whether he would risk 
moving against the airliners’ guerrilla 
captors. 

That morning the commandos ordered 
the hostages to hand over their passports, 
and gave out pink landing passes embla- 
zoned with the P.F.L.P. emblem. Each 
passenger had to kneel while his passport 
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When we're Bidder this will look beautiful. 


An area development that will maintain the 
integrity of nature. And the heritage of the people. 

Kane Financial Corporation is building it in 
Quechee Lakes, Vermont. 

The town of Quechee is being carefully restored. 
By Vermont's finest craftsmen. 

Even the stores and supper club they're converting 
from the old mill will have the authenticity of 
New England. 

Almost half the land will remain untouched. 
A beautiful setting for recreations like golf. Tennis. 
Skiing. And nature hikes. 

And whether you're buying an acre or a farm site, 
Kane helps you get financing. 


CONTINENTAL CENTER, CHICAGO, ILL 


CNA/INSURANCE CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CNA INVESTOR SERVICES CNA REALTY 


TSAL MANAGEMEN 


Kane sees Quechee Lakes as the first of many such 
dev elopments they plan to build. 

All will give people an opportunity to buy land. 
Beautiful land. Land developed in an honest ‘effort to 
recapture the past. 

It can be the best part of the future. 

Kane is a member of CNA Financial Corporation. 


Together, the members offer a wide range of financial 


services for consumer and industry. 
From business insurance to recreational real estate. 


From nuclear leasing to new homes to car loans. 
We make money work. 


2" CMA FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


T ® RESEARCH NERAL FINANCE K AL LARWIN GROUP CNA NUCLEAR LEASING 
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Zenith makes color TV history. 
Again. 


Introducing a totally 

advanced Chromacolor system 

for a picture so much brighter, 

so much sharper, with so much 
greater contrast and detail- 
you've really got to see it, to see it. 


















It all started last 
year, when Zenith 
announced the 
most revolution- 
ary system of 
color TV ever in- 
vented. Zenith Chromacolor. 

Featuring a patented color picture tube 
that fully illuminated every color dot on 
a jet-black background. 

To bring you a color picture that out- 
colored, outbrightened, outcontrasted, 
and outdetailed every giant-screen color 
TV before Chromacolor. 





A lot of people thought we'd stop right 
there. But we didn't 





yuilt in a new, more powerful 
s. Handcrafted, so you can depend 





new, giant 25" (diagonal) picture 
reen—color TV's biggest picture 
Automatic Tint Guard, Zenith’s new 
tint control that keeps face tones tuned 
when there are sig vinting 


And Zenith's exclusive Gold Vide 
Guard tuner, with 16-karat gold contact 
points for longer life 

It all adds up to a new color TV picture 
so bright and so sharp, no ad can begir 
to show it to you 

You've really got to See it, t 

Chromacolor 100. Newest 
lor family 





the Chromac 
At Zenitt e quality goes in before 
the name goes on 





Remember: only your Zenith dealer has 
Chromacolor. 
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was examined. When a woman on Swiss- 
air protested, a Palestinian answered: 
“We have been on our knees for 20 
years, so five minutes won't hurt you.” 

The Popular Front guerrillas planned 
to transport women, children and old 
people—except for those who were Jew- 
ish—to hotels in Amman, and they were 
searching documents for evidence of Is- 
raeli citizenship or Jewish-sounding 
names. Recounts Nancy Porter, a Gen- 
tile who was evacuated: “They asked 
each of us, ‘Are you Jewish?’ I thought 
it was going to be the firing squad.” 


Crisis Cartel 


The separation of Jew from non-Jew 
lent a concentration-camp atmosphere 
to the scene, and it caused panic among 
some of the passengers. News of it 
caused severe anxiety among relatives 
back home. Said Alexander Herman 
of Brooklyn, whose 17-year-old daughter 
Miriam was a prisoner: “I was four 
years in a concentration camp in Hun- 
gary. I lost four children by Hitler, and 
now I am going through the same thing 
again.” However Passenger Jonathan 
David, a bearded Jew from New York, 
felt that he had “not been given dif- 
ferent treatment that I'm aware of” by 
his captors. The Popular Front, which 
said it detained the Jews for “further in- 
terrogation,” maintained that “Zionism 
is our enemy, not Jews.” 

On Monday afternoon, the 127 des- 
ignated passengers were bused to three 
Amman_hotels—the Intercontinental, 
the Philadelphia and Shepheard’s. Al- 
most immediately, some of the fiercest 
street fighting in Jordan’s recent history 
broke out. While Palestinian commandos 
and regular Jordanian forces battled 
each other, the various hotels were com- 
pletely cut off from one another, iso- 
lating the three groups. Those in the 
Intercontinental spent harrowing nights 
in the basement or in hallways, while bul- 
lets smashed through the plate glass in 
the lobby, water from a ruptured roof 
cistern cascaded down stairwells, and 
mortar explosions shook the building. 
Electricity, phones and cable facilities 
went dead. “I'm glad I’m not at the air- 
strip,” said Sheila Warnock of New 
York, a hostage. “But if you ask me, it 
was safer out on the plane.” 

On Tuesday, the Swiss government 
recommended that the five nations 
choose the International Committee of 
the Red Cross as their common bar- 
gaining agent and all quickly agreed. 
The concerned nations quickly set up a 
coordinating board, composed of dip- 
lomats and high government officials in 
Bern, which was soon dubbed the “cri- 
sis cartel.” To handle the negotiations, 
the Red Cross chose one of its ace trou- 
bleshooters: André Rochat, 44, a vet- 
eran of sensitive Middle East assign- 
ments. His only guideline was that he 
should work for the release of all pas- 
sengers, crews and planes—a strategy de- 
signed to ensure that Israelis and other 
Jews would be included in any deal. 
As for concessions to the commandos, 
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What To Do About the Skyjackers? | 


ITH renewed urgency, govern- 

ments and airlines the world over 
sought last week to improve and refine 
their techniques for thwarting skyjack- 
ing. The most drastic method of pro- 
tecting aircraft involves the use of armed 
guards. Until now, governments, airlines 
and pilots’ associations have all gen- 
erally objected to such guards on planes 
because they fear the consequences of 
a gun fight or explosion in mid-air. But 
contrary to popular myth, a pressurized 
cabin will not explode if punctured by 
one bullet or even by several; it will sim- 
ply develop a slow leak. More impor- 
tant is the danger that passengers or 
crew could be shot, as well as the pos- 
sibility that a stray bullet could sever hy- 
draulic lines or other vital controls and 
cause the plane to crash. Last week, how- 
ever, President Nixon’s proposal to put 
sky marshals on U.S. planes received 
the support of Najeeb Halaby, president 
of Pan American World Airways, and 
the U.S. Air Line Pilots Association. 
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One nation that has been willing to 
risk gun fights in mid-air is Israel. Its 
El Al airline has probably developed 
the most comprehensive anti-hijacking 
system in existence. Although the Is- 
raelis refuse to reveal all details, it is 
known that all passengers are carefully 
scrutinized before boarding, and all bag- 
gage is probably X-rayed. Since sky- 
jackers forced an El Al plane to Al- 
giers in 1968, all El Al planes have 
carried two to four plainclothes secu- 
rity men. The armed guards, who refer 
to themselves as the “007 Squad,” are 
generally muscular young men, often ex- 
paratroopers, trained in karate. Superb 
marksmen, they are armed with low-ve- 
locity pistols, which are powerful enough 
to kill but unlikely to puncture the fu- 
selage. It was these guards who over- 
powered two would-be hijackers in one 
of last week's attempts, killing one. 

El Al planes have been strengthened 
on the inside to withstand grenade ex- 
plosions. The cockpit is kept locked at 
all times, and the pilot and copilot can 
observe the passengers on closed-circuit 
television. Lavatories are inspected for 
time bombs each time a passenger has 
used them, and some planes are equipped 
to pump tear gas through the venti- 
lation system to incapacitate hijackers 
—and passengers as well. In such an 
event, the crew would put on gas masks. 

The Israelis’ system of airborne guards 
has been adopted by Ethiopian Airlines, 
which has also been plagued by hijack- 
ers. But the Ethiopians have improvised 
as they went along. Earlier this year, 
Ethiopian guards overpowered two 
would-be hijackers aboard a Boeing and 
strapped them into seats in the nearly 
empty first-class compartment. After 
carefully wrapping the skyjackers’ necks 
in towels to avoid bloodying the aircraft, 


the guards calmly cut their throats. 

Apart from relying on the guards, at 
present there is little a pilot can do but 
turn on his radar beacon to inform 
ground control that he is in trouble. 
However, the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration said last week that it had devel- 
oped a new secret hijacking deterrent to 
be installed on all new airliners and even- 
tually on all planes. Another suggestion, 
reported by The Times of London, is that 
security guards could shoot anaesthetic 
bullets “as used for rhinoceros, etc.” 

Experts agree that the best place to 
deter skyjacking is on the ground, be- 
fore the airplane takes off. Toward that 
end, U.S, airlines and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have already invested much 
time and money in developing improved 
security measures. So far, the most ef- 
fective method is the magnetometer, 
which has been in use since last Oc- 
tober at selected U.S. airports by Pan 
American, TWA, Eastern and National 
airlines. It is a $600 electronic metal- 
sensing device that generally employs a 
pair of simple metal poles installed at air- 
port ticket counters and boarding gates. 
As passengers pass between the poles, 
electronic sensors scan them for metal 
objects such as guns or knives. When 
they detect a piece of metal, the sen- 
sors send an impulse to a control panel 
out of sight near by where a flashing 
light or jumping needle alerts airline se- 
curity agents. 

Another development is a highly con- 
fidential “hijacker’s behavioral profile,” 
which was worked out two years ago 
by the FAA. It is used as a guide at air- 
line check-in counters and by ground 
personnel to spot potential skyjackers. 
The profile includes a number of signs 
and giveaways common to the behavior 
and appearance of previous hijackers. 
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The magnetometer and profile are 
given much credit for helping to re- 
duce the number of U.S. airplanes hi- 
jacked from 33 last year to 13 in the 
past eleven months. No one knows ex- 
actly how many potential hijackers have 
been deterred, but more than 40 sus- 
picious persons have been turned over 
to federal marshals at Kennedy and La- 
Guardia airports since June. “We even 
caught a woman hijacker who turned 
out to be a man,” says FAA Admin- 
istrator John Shaffer. But the system 
can delay boarding, and the magne- 
tometer can be set off by common ob- 
jects like keys and cameras. Also, there 
are not enough of the sensing devices 
to cover all airport boarding gates. The 
profile has limitations, too, partly be- 
cause it was designed to spot the po- 
tential skyjacker to Cuba, who is usu- 
ally an unstable person. The pou 
who wants a free ride to Fidel is a far dif- 
ferent type from the dedicated and well- 
trained Arab terrorist. 
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Switzerland and West Germany made 
no secret of their willingness to release 
their Arab prisoners. But Britain was re- 
luctant to trade Leila Khaled; she was 
being formally detained under the Alien 
Order Act in a heavily guarded Lon- 
don police station, where she spent her 
waking hours lecturing the police ma- 
tron in her cell on the justice of the Pal- 
estinian cause. Most reluctant of all 
was Israel, which has some 3,100 Arab 
terrorists in its prisons. Israel did not 
rule out a trade of prisoners, but in- 
sisted that it must study the Arab terms 
very closely before committing itself, 
Meanwhile conditions for those re- 
maining on board the planes were be- 
coming distinctly uncomfortable. Desert 
temperatures reached over 100° in the 
daytime and fell to the mid-50s at night. 
Some passengers requested boiled wa- 
ter and special diets that the “field kitch- 
ens.” which the guerrillas had set up 
alongside the planes, could not provide. 
The most serious worry was inadequate 
sanitation, as toilet storage tanks filled 
to overflowing. Many of these problems 
were revealed to reporters at a chaotic 
planeside press conference sponsored by 
the P.F.L.P., during which _ airliner 
prisoners conversed by bullhorns with 
newsmen, who were warned not to 


approach the hostages too closely. 

On Wednesday, the Popular Front’s 
terms for releasing the hostages became 
somewhat clearer after it staged an even 
more audacious hijacking. Concerned 
that they might not have enough British 
nationals to trade for Leila’s release, the 
commandos pirated a London-bound 
BOAC flight shortly after its takeoff from 
Bahrain in order to gain more human 
bargaining chips. The VC-10, carrying 
105 passengers and a crew of ten, was or- 
dered by two gunmen to land at Revo- 
lution Airstrip beside the other two hi- 
jacked craft. News of the latest hijacking 
reached Prime Minister Edward Heath 
as he was on his way to a Cabinet meet- 
ing about the earlier incidents. “Oh, 
Lord,” Heath muttered. 

Living conditions improved somewhat 
on Wednesday for the imprisoned pas- 
sengers. Airline meals, 1,000 a day, were 
flown from Beirut to Amman, where 
they were transported to the airstrip. 
From Geneva, the Red Cross shipped 
portable toilets, blankets, first-aid sup- 
plies and sanitary napkins. The Pal- 
estinian commandos draped their ban- 
ners on the airliners’ open doors and 
even painted the Popular Front’s name 
in large Arabic letters across the fu- 
selage of two craft. They provided am- 
bulance rides for the kids, helped older 
passengers climb down stepladders for 
daily exercise, and brought in a doctor 
to attend medical problems. 


Troubles in Amman 


The continued chaos in Jordan made 
negotiations all but impossible. After ar- 
riving in Amman from Geneva, Red 
Cross Negotiator Rochat was trapped 
all day Wednesday in his hotel by the 
wild street fighting outside. He finally 
managed to reach one Front official by 
telephone. Pleading that circumstances 
made it impossible to start bargaining, 
he persuaded the commandos to agree 
to a 72-hour extension of their original 
10 p.m, Wednesday deadline for blow- 
ing up the planes and their occupants. 
The new deadline was 10 p.m. E.D.T. 
on Saturday. The U.S. State Depart- 
ment, which set up a round-the-clock 
command post in Washington under 
Middle East Specialist Talcott W. See- 
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lye, stayed in constant touch with its em- 
bassy in Amman. But a U.S. official 
who tried to drive out to the airstrip 
was turned back, and frequently dip- 
lomatic personnel could not even ven- 
ture into Amman’s streets. 

Another problem was that no one, in 
Habash’s absence, emerged as a clear 
spokesman for the P.F.L.P. That made 
almost any remark by an individual com- 
mando appear to be a Front demand. 
One hijacker aboard the Pan American 
747, for instance, told passengers that 
the Front would demand freedom for 
Sirhan B. Sirhan, convicted assassin of 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy. The as- 
sertion was quickly denied by other Pop- 
ular Front members. 


Wired for Explosion 


On Thursday, the crisis cartel turned 
down the commandos’ first detailed list 
of demands, which would have resulted 
in the trade of some hostages for con- 
victed hijackers held in Europe and 
left others, including all the Jews and Is- 
raelis, to be bartered in a separate deal 
with Israel. The harrowing existence of 
hostages in Amman eased somewhat 
when the warring Jordanians and com- 
mandos reached yet another truce. 

By Friday, the unstable situation in 
Jordan as well as the prolonged plight 
of the hostages forced the U.S. and Is- 
rael to consider a more drastic plan: mil- 
itary intervention. The Pentagon moved 
25 Phantoms into a U.S. Air Force 
base at Incirlik, Turkey, where six C- 
130 transports were already standing 
by to aid in a possible evacuation. The 
U.S. also ordered an aircraft carrier 
and supporting ships of the Sixth Fleet 
to a destination within reach of Jordan. 
Meanwhile Israel worked out a con- 
tingency plan that called for the use of 
helicopters and heliborne troops. 

Rumors of a possible attack by the 
U.S. or Israel threw Popular Front com- 
mandos into a panic. On Friday af- 
ternoon, they suddenly ordered a four- 
man Red Cross medical team off the 
airstrip and turned back a Red Cross sup- 
ply convoy that was on its way to the hos- 
tages. Then, while passengers and crew 
were hustled inside the stifling aircraft, 
demolition squads wired up explosive 
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charges under the wings of each plane. 
Popular Front leaders demanded new 
guarantees from Red Cross negotiators 
that none of the five nations were con- 
templating a rescue attack on the air- 
field. Said Swiss Foreign Minister Pierre 
Graber: “If these assurances were not 
forthcoming, they said that they would 
push the button.” The commandos got 
their assurances from the Western pow- 
ers Friday night, but Israel stated its po- 
sition carefully. Speaking on the state 
radio, Deputy Premier Yigal Allon said, 
“T would not suggest speaking about mil- 
itary measures at this moment. We must 
wait and see what will happen.” Many Is- 
raelis interpreted this to mean their gov- 
ernment was keeping its military op- 
tions open. 

At about the same time, P.F.L.P. lead- 
ers came under strong pressure to turn 
over bargaining responsibility to the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization, an um- 
brella association of fedayeen groups 
that is dominated by Guerrilla Chief 
Yasser Arafat, the comparatively re- 
sponsible leader of Al-Fatah. The other 
Palestinian organizations were eager to 
gain control over Popular Front ac- 
tions because of stinging criticism that 
had been heaped on the hijackers by 
most Arab governments, including the 
commandos’ usual allies Iraq and Syr- 
ia. Popular Front officials reluctantly 
agreed to the evacuation of all hos- 
tages from the airstrip and to the re- 
lease of some women and children from 
Amman’s hotels. They also acquiesced 
in a firm bargaining position, which 
had already been worked out by the 
P.L.O.: to hold only Israelis “with mil- 
itary capability” for a separate deal in- 
volving Arab prisoners in Israel. All 
others could be freed in return for hi- 
jackers held in Europe. 

Late Friday evening, shortly after two 
rabbis on the TWA jet had conducted 
an impromptu two-minute service, the 
commandos started to evacuate the air- 
craft. By midday Saturday, they had 
transported the remaining women and 
children by cars and trucks into Am- 
man. Another 141 passengers, including 
all men aboard the three jets and ten Jew- 
ish and Israeli women (some with dual 
citizenship), were taken to another—and 
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unannounced—location. After the two 
caravans departed, the Front’s demo- 
lition experts did their work, and the 
three shiny jets were reduced to smok- 
ing rubble. 

‘A few women and children wept when 
they arrived at the Intercontinental in 
Amman, and a number expressed anx- 
ious concern for their missing menfolk. 
But most seemed in surprisingly good 
shape after their ordeal. “Everyone went 
around in stocking feet,” joked Stew- 
ardess June Haesler. “It was a six-day pa- 
jama party.” Like captives and captors 
elsewhere, some passengers and com- 
mandos developed a genuine liking for 
each other. One of the Popular Front 
men playfully tried on a Jewish boy’s 
yarmulke in the hotel lobby, and at 
least one stewardess showed up wearing 
a P.F.L.P. button pinned to her uni- 
form. Said Stewardess Linda Jenson: 
“They put so much effort into con- 
soling us that I had no doubt we would 
get out.” 


Matter of Principle 


But when? At a press conference Sat- 
urday evening, the Popular Front an- 
nounced that it intended to keep 35 
men and five young “Israeli” girls as hos- 
tages indefinitely until the seven guer- 
rillas held in Europe and an unspecified 
number of Palestinians detained in Is- 
rael were released. The Front said that 
its prisoners, who presumably include 
the Israelis “with military capability,” 
are being kept in a “special hotel” out- 
side Amman. The guerrillas assured rel- 
atives that the accommodations were 
more comfortable than those in the Pal- 
estinian refugee camps. Meanwhile, none 
of the men passengers had yet arrived 
in Amman from the airstrip site, and 
the Front was still holding passports. 

If all but the 40 are set free early 
this week, the hostage crisis will be re- 
duced enormously in scope, but not In 
principle. The five nations bargaining 
with the commandos remain committed 
to the release of all hostages, whatever 
their nationality or religion. Only when 
that condition is met will the five gov- 
ernments agree to turn over any Pal- 
estinians in exchange. In order to fa- 
cilitate a possible swap, the British gov- 
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STAMP HONORING HIJACKERS 
The precedent had been set. 


ernment declared that it was prepared 
to hand over Leila Khaled as part of a 
deal. Meanwhile, Israel was still op- 
posed to freeing Arab terrorists in re- 
turn for the release of civilian hos- 
tages. It was, however, willing to dis- 
cuss a bargain if it would include sev- 
eral captured Israeli pilots and civilians 
held in Egypt and Syria. Since many 
of the 40 “prisoners of war” held by 
the Front are probably American Jews 
with both U.S. and Israeli citizenship, 
the diplomatic focus of the crisis may 
narrow to those two nations. 

If the basic issue of hostages remained 
unsolved, so, too, did the problems of 
growing tensions within the guerrilla 
groups in Jordan. At week's end the Pal- 
estinian Liberation Organization ousted 
the P.F.L.P. from membership on the 
grounds that the skyjacking had dam- 
aged the Palestinian cause. Yet since the 
P.L.O. had arranged the release of most 
of the hostages and then forced the 
P.F.L.P. to accede to the agreement, the 
ouster was likely to make further nego- 
tiations only more difficult. 

But even before the hostage issue 
was resolved, Revolutionary Airstrip re- 
verted to nothing more than a patch of 
desert, the guerrillas gone and the army 
tanks departed. The great planes that 
had been the focal point of one of the 
strangest dramas in modern times had 
virtually disappeared, reduced to twisted 
charred wreckage. Already Bedouins 
were poking among the ruins for scrap 
metal and souvenirs. 


GUERRILLA PRISONERS IN ISRAEL 





SOVIET UNION 
Into the Auto Age—At Last 


The first shiny new Russian passenger 
cars rolled off the assembly line last 
week at the great Fiat-built plant in To- 
gliatti on the Volga. Thus the Soviet 
Union passed an important milepost on 
its slow and bumpy journey into the au- 
tomotive age. The new auto, a four-pas- 
senger sedan, is based on the Fiat-124. 
Its Russian name is Zhiguli, after the 
rolling hills across the Volga from To- 
gliatti, the city whose name was changed 
from Stavropol in honor of the late Ital- 
ian Communist leader. 

Since the 124 has already been in pro- 
duction for four years in Italy, the 
auto would hardly cause a ripple in the 
West. But in Russia, where there exist 
only about two million passenger cars, 
most of which are poorly finished and 





young lady on her way. Originally, the 
$800 million plant, which was built 
under Italian supervision and uses al- 
most all Western machinery, was in- 
tended to produce 600,000 autos a year 
by 1970. Because of poor Soviet plan- 
ning and an inexperienced work force, 
it will turn out only 20,000 cars by the 
end of this year, and will not reach 
full production until 1972. 

Actually, it is just as well that the Zhi- 
guli is not coming off the line in great- 
er numbers, for Russia is still woefully 
unprepared for the impact of the auto. 
Soviet authorities frankly express their 
apprehensions. “By 1980, we will be 
struck by transport paralysis,” says A. 
Zhukovsky, the chief of the Leningrad 
Transport Department. “Leningrad will 
have over a half million cars, while 
road construction is already twelve years 
behind present needs.” Yevgeny Tru- 
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FIAT-DESIGNED ZHIGULI ROLLS OFF RUSSIAN ASSEMBLY LINE 
Milepost on a slow and bumpy journey. 


unimaginative, the Zhiguli is creating a 
sensation. In Moscow alone, there are 
42,000 people on the waiting list for 
new and used cars of various makes. 
No new orders are being accepted. The 
Zhiguli will cost 5,500 rubles ($6,105), 
which is the equivalent of five years’ 
wages of the average Russian worker. 

Midi to Padded Jacket. In its re- 
incarnation as the Zhiguli, the 124 has 
undergone considerable modification. 
Among other things, it has been given 
a sturdier suspension system to survive 
Russia’s potholed roads, and a number 
of other features, such as a battery that 
loses little power at 58° F. below zero 
and warmed door handles, to cope with 
the bitter cold Russian winters. As an 
Italian journalist in Moscow put it: “A 
sexy Italian maiden in a midiskirt and 
high heels has been sent off into the Rus- 
sian taiga with boots and padded jack- 
et for a hard day's work.” 

It has taken quite a while to get the 


bitsyn, Minister for Highway Construc- 
tion of the Russian Republic, summed 
up: “We are just plain short of roads.” 

Grandfather's Speed. As yet, the Rus- 
sians have not even begun to think 
about drive-ins, roadside restaurants or 
the other conveniences that are a part 
of the auto age in the West. In Mos- 
cow alone, a city of 7,300,000, there 
are only 19 repair shops, 105 gas sta- 
tions and 32 parking lots. “When I 
need my car fixed, I have to call a plumb- 
er,” laments one Moscow auto owner. 

As a precaution against pilfering, gas 
is sold only in 2} gallon lots for prepur- 
chased coupons, Drivers frequently carry 
an empty vodka bottle, in the event the 
auto’s tank is filled before one of the 24 
gallon units is completely pumped in. 
Since the housing shortage places a high- 
er priority on new apartments, virtually 
no garages have been built. Cars must be 
kept outside or put on blocks from No- 
vember to March. 


Roads are generally narrow, often 
pass directly through small villages, and 
have broken surfaces. They are a ma- 
jor cause of Russia’s alarmingly high ac- 
cident rate. The bad roads also make 
for ridiculously low-speed cross-country 
travels. According to Moscow's Eco- 
nomic Gazette, the average speed of 
autos in Russia last year was 18 m.p.h. 
“Our great-grandfathers traveled by troi- 
ka from St. Petersburg to Moscow at 
about the same speed 200 years ago,” 
commented the Gazette. The Soviet 
weekly further noted that seat belts are 
nonexistent, because Soviet light indus- 
try has yet to devise a buckle that 
works. There are also hardly any lane 
markings on the roads, because the 
chemical industry has so far been un- 
able to invent a paint that will not 
fade away as soon as it is applied. 

| Want a Car. To cope with these 
problems, the Soviets have a ten-year 
plan for major highway construction be- 
tween cities. Moscow is working on the 
development of an electronic traffic-con- 
trol system. Meanwhile, however, con- 
sumer demands for cars are skyrock- 
eting. Russians are so auto-hungry that 
they will pay twice the list price to 
those who win new cars in the state- 
run lottery. A cartoon in the Soviet 
humor magazine Krokodil shows a swad- 
dled infant in a carriage, howling, “I 
want a car!” at the sight of the new Zhi- 
guli. Even when the Togliatti plant 
reaches full production, it is scarcely 
likely to meet the demand. According 
to one estimate, even if Russia should 
succeed in producing 7,000,000 cars a 
year, it would still take 18 years to pro- 
vide one car for every one of the So- 
viet Union's 70 million families. 


GREECE 
The Symbols of Acceptance 


Shrouded under tarpaulin on the 
docks of the Italian port of Livorno 
are more than 200 American heavy 
tanks. They have been sitting there, run- 
ning up storage bills of $1,000,000 a 
year, since 1967. The beached tanks 
had been loaded aboard ships bound 
for Greece, but they were diverted to Li- 
vorno when Greece’s Premier George 
Papadopoulos and his fellow colonels 
seized power and imposed martial law 
on the country. Reacting to the storm 
of international protest over the col- 
onels’ refusal to restore civilian rule, 
Washington suspended the flow of U.S. 
arms aid to the new Athens government. 

Officially the U.S. still views the col- 
onels with mild distaste and exerts gentle 
pressure on them to return to some sem- 
blance of democracy. But the Greek re- 
gime now seems certain to get those 
tanks sooner or later—and probably 
sooner. A team of U.S. civilian and mil- 
itary advisers headed by G. Warren Nut- 
ter, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, flew into 
Athens last week for two days of talks 
with Papadopoulos and other officials. 
Nutter, who is the highest-ranking U.S. 
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In Lexington, Mass., there's a service station 
of the people, by the people and for the people. 


Lexington, Massachusetts, is rich in 
colonial history. 

200 years ago, the great and near great 
swept through Lexington. 

Men like George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 

And on practically every corner stands a 
landmark, or a famous colonial home. 

The Hancock-Clarke house built in 1698. 
The old Monroe Tavern on Massachusetts 
Avenue, where George Washington was wined 
and dined in 1789. 

The people of Lexington are deeply 
committed to their heritage. And, needless to 
say, they wanted to preserve it. 

Thus, when Shell arrived in Lexington to 
redesign a service station, some questions were 
raised. 

The people feared a station that would be 


Its character and its history. 

But their fears were unnecessary. Shell 
engineers submitted a number of pleasing 
designs to the town’s Historical Architectural 
Board. And the people on the Board selected one. 

The result: Shell has a thriving, attractive 
station. With a portico and a quaint belfry. 

And the people of Lexington have a station 
that blends in with the town’s history and 
its scenery. 

Shell, as a company, is committed to 
enhancing the environment. Not detracting 
from it. 

That’s why our new stations are specifically 
designed to blend in. Older ones are remodeled. 
Dilapidated ones, torn down. 

And station clutter, such as banners and 
pennants, are outlawed. ae, | 
Shell wants to keep America the [S# 
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missary to visit Greece since the 1967 
oup, Was mainly interested in Greece's 
osture as a member of NATO. Since the 
J.S. flow of arms aid was slowed down, 
jreek and American commanders have 
ecome worried about the growing obso- 
escence of Greece's heavy equipment 

The arms embargo has always been 
ather meaningless. Though shipment 
of tanks and certain other big items 
las remained suspended, the U.S. sold 
he Greeks a few jet fighters and train- 
rs in 1968 and has maintained the 
low of trucks and small arms—pre- 
isely what the regime needed to keep 
1 tight grip on the country. Pressure 
yn the White House from both Athens 
ind the Pentagon for full resumption 
yf arms aid increased with the Soviet in- 
‘asion of Czechoslovakia. More recently, 
he Soviets have shipped to Bulgaria sev- 
ral hundred of their latest tanks, which 
uutgun Greece's 15- to 20-year-old 
American-made M-47 and M-48 tanks. 
[he continuing Middle East crisis and 
he growing Soviet naval presence in 
he Mediterranean have also influenced 
Vashington toward a full resumption 
1f shipments of heavy arms to Greece. 

Nonetheless, if Washington goes 
head and hands over the new tanks to 
\thens before Papadopoulos sets the 
late for elections, the U.S. action will 
ye regarded throughout the world as 
he final act of the American embrace 
f the dictatorial colonels. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
tage of the Wounded 


Seven carloads of helmeted national 
olice last week pulled up to a dingy 
hantytown which sprawled beside Sai- 
on’s Phu Tho race track. Then, in a 
cene reminiscent of General Douglas 
MacArthur's dispersing the Washington 
3onus Marchers in 1932, the riot po- 
ice chased the residents—disabled war 
eterans and their families—out of their 
hacks. As the veterans, many missing 
rms and legs, scampered out, the po- 
ice used crowbars to smash the flimsy 
helters. While women and _ children 
vailed, one despairing veteran slashed 
is wrists. Squatters who resisted were 
eaten with rifle butts. 

Last week's incident was part of a 
ew government drive against the coun- 
ry’s 54,000 disabled army veterans, 
ome of whom have turned to crime. 
The veterans have become one of the 
nost troublesome elements in South 
/iet Nam’s growing urban crisis (TIME, 
Aug. 31). In the past two weeks, Sai- 
on police have destroyed one-quarter 
f the 4,000 veterans’ shanties in the cap- 
tal, and more raids are planned. 

President Thieu decided to move 
gainst the veterans after a recent gun 
attle in Saigon between police and 
hugs belonging to one of several vet- 
rans’ groups. The shootout gave Thieu 
he excuse he needed to launch a gen- 
ral crackdown that, he hopes, will curb 
listurbances by veterans until long-over- 
lue reforms defuse their discontent. 
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LEGLESS VETERAN IN SAIGON WITH FRIEND CARRYING HIS ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


From the image of a hero to that of a criminal. 


Thieu has started a $152 million re- 
habilitation program and a $102 mil- 
lion free-housing program to build 
12,000 new units, In August he in- 
creased monthly benefits for each vet- 
eran by the buying-power equivalent of 
$7.50. Meanwhile, the disabled vet- 
erans, who still draw as little as $14 a 
month, continue to be restive. While 
the majority have contented themselves 
mainly with public protests in which 
they flaunt their hideous wounds, per- 
haps 500 of them practice extortion 
and other criminal activities. 

Ambivalent Feelings. There are two 
main gangs of veterans in Saigon. One 
group, led by former Army Lieut. 
Truong Van Bo, is so well organized 
that it has issued quasi-governmental 
“identity cards” to its members. Bo is 
now a fugitive, and it was his men who 
shot it out with police after overpowering 
a cop who was trying to arrest Bo. 

The other gang of 200 has extorted 
an estimated $50,000 during the past 
six months. Its leader is Nguyen Ro, 
33, a one-legged former master sergeant, 
who earned 20 medals as a_ soldier. 
“All my life has been devoted to fight- 
ing the enemy,” he says. “When I could 
fight, the government provided me with 
a house. But when I was disabled, with- 
out any way to make a living, I was 
chased out.” 

The gangs make most of their mon- 
ey in the protection rackets, collecting 
“contributions” or “taxes” from mer- 
chants and shopkeepers, and_ hiring 
themselves out as strongarm debt col- 
lectors. Last month, armed with gre- 
nades, they invaded a suburban police 
station and forced police to release a 
group of “protected” prostitutes. Other 
veterans are less sophisticated. Some 
simply go into restaurants, enjoy an ex- 
pensive meal and then refuse to pay: 
sometimes they even ask the proprietor 
for a loan. Others build shacks on oth- 


er people’s property and demand a fee 
to tear them down. 

The crime and troublemaking have 
turned public opinion sharply against 
the disabled veterans. Even the South 
Vietnamese army men have ambivalent 
feelings about their former comrades-in- 
arms, “Their cause is just, but their ac- 
tion is wrong,” says one army colonel. 
“The image of the disabled hero has 
faded away and has been replaced by 
the picture of a pirate or robber.” Still, 
unless Thieu can cope with the wound- 
ed veterans, their discontent will only 
fuel the tense climate in Saigon and 
the other major cities. 


DIPLOMACY 


Tears in Lusaka 


As host of history’s third summit con- 
ference of nonaligned nations, Zambian 
President Kenneth Kaunda was deter- 
mined to turn his capital of Lusaka 
into a place fit not only for a king, but 
also for an emperor, three princes, an 
archbishop, 14 presidents, eight prime 
ministers and other assorted represen- 
tatives from a grand total of 54 states. 
In little more than four months, the lead- 
er of the copper-mining country of 
4,000,000 did just that. At a cost of 
$10.4 million, Kaunda erected a sprawl- 
ing village complete with broad bou- 
levards, 62 villas (each with swimming 
pool) and a huge hall capable of seat- 
ing 1,500 delegates. 

The work was done by Yugoslav en- 
gineers, who operated on a hang-the- 
cost basis. They imported lampposts 
from Britain, spent $33,600 on chartered 
jets to bring in heavy air-conditioning 
equipment worth $30,800 from the U.S. 
Philips recalled its Dutch factory work- 
ers from their annual vacation so that 
it could complete a huge order for elec- 
tronic equipment, including 60 monitors 
for a closed-circuit TV system and 1,500 
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pocket radio bleepers for the delegates. 

A force of 400 Zambian chauffeurs- 
in-training tooled around Lusaka in a 
fleet of 120 VIP cars, each equipped 
with a radio-telephone. The opening of 
the university's fall semester was de- 
layed so that overflow guests could be 
housed in the dormitories. 

Cannons boomed as heads of state en- 
tered Mulungushi Hall on the opening 
day. Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, who pi- 
oneered nonaligned summitry with a 
1961 conference in Belgrade, was there, 
resplendent in a vanilla-white suit. But 
Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser, impresario 
of the Cairo summit of 1964, was busy at 
home, and his absence seemed to under- 
score the fact that the nonaligned coun- 
tries no longer wield the influence they 
once did when the U.S. and Soviet 
Union assiduously wooed uncommitted 
nations. 

Bit of Controversy. The delegates 
haggled over which Cambodia to rec- 
ognize, the Lon Nol regime in Phnom- 
Penh or Prince Sihanouk’s outfit in 
Peking: they decided to seat neither. 
Mme. Nguyen Thi Binh, foreign min- 
ister of the Viet Cong’s Provisional Rev- 
olutionary Government, was welcomed 
as an observer after a debate that Kaun- 
da dismissed as merely “a bit of con- 
troversy.” The “nonaligned” posture of 
the conference was bent even further 
when Zambian police arrested 16 West- 
ern reporters and deported three of them. 
The men were detained, explained the 
Zambian government, because “the mo- 
nopoly press of the West” was seeking 
to “defame” the summit. 

In his 50-minute address, Kaunda 
elaborated on that old, old theme, He 
castigated “powerful nations” for forcing 
developing countries to tender “political 
and ideological support in return for eco- 
nomic assistance.’ He wept as he spoke 
of the disenfranchisement of black ma- 
jorities in South Africa, Rhodesia and 
Portugal's African colonies. It was symp- 
tomatic of the essential nonalignment of 
the nonaligned these days, however, that 
Kaunda’s proposal of formal censure of 
white minority rule in those states was 
hotly opposed by Swaziland, Lesotho 
and other countries that depend heavily 
on trade with South Africa. 

An address by Singapore’s Prime 
Minister Lee Kwan Yew stirred little en- 
thusiasm—perhaps because it went to 
the heart of the problem faced by the 
nonaligned nations. “This conference un- 
derlines the dilemma we are placed in,” 
Lee complained. The major powers, he 
continued, “see no urgency” about court- 
ing the underdeveloped nations, as they 
did in the 1950s and 1960s, and it would 
no longer suffice merely to shame or 
blame them into giving aid. “We must 
find a new relevance for nonalignment, 
a new validity in altered circumstances,” 
Lee said. The task now, he concluded, 
was to show that “we have the de- 
termination, stamina and organizational 
ability to make the most of our own nat- 
ural and human resources. Then they 
will take us seriously.” 
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Chile: The Making of a Precedent 


ESPITE the dire prophecies of vi- 
olence, Chile remained calm last 
week in the wake of precedent-shat- 
tering elections. In a three-way race for 
the presidency, the Marxist candidate, 
Dr. Salvador Allende, had received the 
highest vote, polling 36% v. 35% for 
his rightist opponent, former President 
Jorge Alessandri, and 28% for the can- 
didate of President Eduardo Frei’s Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, Radomiro Tom- 
ic. Since no candidate won a popular 
majority, the Chilean Congress must de- 
cide between Allende and Alessandri 
on Oct. 24. In the meantime, just about 
everyone in Chile was acting as if Al- 
lende had already become the first Marx- 
ist head of state ever to be elected 
freely in the Western Hemisphere. 

In celebration, half a dozen women 
frolicked nude in the plaza fountain be- 
hind Government House. In Santiago's 
Constitution Square, a man paid off an 
election bet by carrying an open umbrel- 
la on a sunny afternoon and wearing a 
donkey tail. But other Chileans panicked 
at the news. Fearful of a stampede of 
scared investors, the Santiago stock mar- 
ket closed for a day for the first time 
since 1938, and depositors withdrew 
massive funds from Chilean banks. The 
black-market rate for the escudo soared 
to as high as 50 to the U.S. dollar—as 
compared with 14.5 at the official rate 
and 21 at the unofficial pre-election lev- 
el. The U.S. consulate was swamped 
with calls for information about visas. 

Castro's Congratulations. Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro, who had report- 
edly contributed several suitcases-full of 
hard currency to the Allende campaign, 
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HOME NAJE A 
LA CULTURA YANQUI 


sent his congratulations. In a journalistic 
pre-emptive strike, the Soviet party pa- 
per Pravda accused the U.S. of having 
“an intention to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Chile.” In point of 
fact, Washington was reluctant to take 
any position at all on Allende’s emer- 
gence, although it knew full well that 
his nationalization program would even- 
tually affect virtually all of the $700 mil- 
lion U.S. investment in Chile. 

Most alarmed of all were the mil- 
itary regimes bordering on Chile. The 
Bolivian government feared that Allende 
would allow leftist guerrillas to operate 
from sanctuaries in Chile. An adviser 
to Argentine President Roberto Marcelo 
Levingston, predicting that Allende’s vic- 
tory would cause Argentina’s military 
budget to be doubled, declared: “It’s a di- 
saster, It means we have two Cubas in 
Latin America instead of one.” 

The stocky Allende, 62, has been en- 
gaged in politics all his life. He was ex- 
pelled from medical school, imprisoned 
and later exiled for his political activ- 
ities. When he was finally allowed to re- 
turn and earn a medical degree, he was 
unable to get any post except an as- 
sistant coroner's job that nobody else 
wanted, 

But his political fortunes quickly 
changed. Having helped to found Chile's 
Socialist Party after his graduation from 
medical school, Allende ran for office as 
a federal Deputy in 1937 and won. The 
next year he played an important role in 
the presidential election of Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda and was rewarded by be- 
ing appointed Minister of Health at the 
age of 31. He has run for the presidency 


ALLENDE CAMPAIGN SIGN READING “HOMAGE TO THE YANKEE CULTURE” 
Fidel sent suitcases and congratulations, 
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in each of the past four elections dating 
back to 1952. In 1964 he polled 39% of 
the vote but lost to Eduardo Frei. 

Communist Role. This year, pitted 
against the aging Alessandri and the ar- 
rogant, lackluster Tomic, Allende was 
more successful. He played hard on 
such ancient grievances as poverty, for- 
eign “exploitation” and the crippling in- 
flation rate, and won a wide range of 
supporters, including a few liberal cler- 
gymen. Declared the Rev, Hernan 
Larrain: “There is no incompatibility be- 
tween being Catholic and voting for a 
Marxist.” Even so, Allende was opposed 
by more than 60% of the electorate. 
In the view of many observers, he owes 
his victory to the fact that President 
Frei was not permitted by the consti- 
tution to succeed himself. 

Allende is a Marxist who has sought 
to work through the constitutional 
framework, and he has promised to 
“guarantee democratic rights and respect 
individual freedoms” (see box). But he 
has also vowed to expropriate the right- 
wing newspaper E/ Mercurio, leading 
Chileans to speculate cynically that E/ 
Siglo, the Communist party organ, will 
soon become the best-read paper in the 
country, and, they say “it will be print- 
ed on better presses too—Mercurio’'s.” 
The Moscow-aligned Communists, a mi- 
nority partner in Allende’s Popular 
Front coalition, will probably play a dis- 
proportionately important role in the 
new government because they are bet- 
ter organized than Allende’s own So- 
cialist Party. Of the 8,000 Popular Front 
committees set up for the campaign, 
80% were led by Communists. 

Under Allende, the nationalization of 
Chile’s key industries is regarded as in- 
evitable. A likely first target is Ana- 
conda, which resisted Frei’s “Chilean- 
ization” program (51% government 
ownership). “I don’t care if there is a 
big private ice cream company or a big 
needle factory,” Allende says. “That 
doesn’t worry me. I worry about those 
firms that interfere with the total de- 
velopment of the state.” He has prom- 
ised “compensation,” but has given no 
indication of what that might mean. 

Rightist Maneuvering. So far, Chile's 
military, which has not staged a coup 
since 1932, appears willing to continue 
its tradition of accepting the verdict of 
the electorate. Allende charged last week, 
however, that somebody was plotting to 
assassinate him. There is also some ma- 
neuvering going on among the rightists. 
In the past, the Chilean Congress has al- 
ways selected as President the candidate 
who polled the most votes. But the right- 
ists are suggesting that the Christian 
Democrats should throw their support 
this time to Alessandri, the runner-up. 
He in turn declared last week that if he 
should be designated President by the 
Congress, he would resign immediately. 
That would pave the way for new pres- 
idential elections in which the popular 
Eduardo Frei would be legally permitted 
to seek re-election. But so far Frei him- 
self has refused to cooperate. 
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“Sovereign Right 
of Revolution’ 


On the walls of the tiny study in 
his modest home in Santiago's pa- 
trician Providencia district, Dr. Sal- 
vador Allende has hung the pictures 
of his revolutionary heroes. There, 
last week, surrounded by photographs 
of Lenin, Ho Chi Minh, Fidel Cas- 
tro and Che Guevara—as well as 
one of Eleanor Roosevelt—Allende 
talked with Time Correspondent Da- 
vid Lee. 


Chile as “Another Cuba." We 
are not the mental colonists of any- 
one. What the Cubans have done is 
admirable; they have been able to 
turn their country from a_ floating 
house of prostitution into a land 
where there is a deep national feel- 
ing. But Chile is very different. Chile 
is the most politically developed coun- 
try in Latin America. We have some 
problems similar to those of Cuba, 
but the methods we have chosen are 
very different. In Cuba there was a 
civil war. In Cuba there was a dic- 
tatorship. Here there is an elected 
government. I have been a candidate 
three times, and I have always ac- 
cepted the results of the elections. 

On the Danger of an Army Coup 


if He Comes to Power: There is no 
war here as there was in Cuba. The 
Cuban army was a pretorian guard 


in the service of a dictator. Here 
there is a constitutional armed force 
and a constitutional president. For 
many long years, the Chilean armed 
forces have demonstrated their re- 
spect for the constitution, the law 
and the popular will. I believe they 
will do so again. 

His Political Philosophy: Marxism 
is a scientific method for interpreting 
history and the economic and social 
facts of the world. It is not a pre- 
scription for making a government. 
The Chilean Socialist Party has nev- 
er been attached to any international 
association, I have read Marx, Eng- 
els and Lenin, but I have also read 
Lincoln, Jefferson and Washington. 
Kennedy’s Inaugural Address was 
one of the best pieces of oratory I 
have ever read. 

On the U.S.: There are always 
problems when people fight for their 
liberty. The United States fought 
against foreign forces that wanted to 
impede its development. That is why 
we read works by the founders of the 
U.S. There must be a large percent- 
age of Americans who cannot forget 
their own struggle and who realize 
just what our struggle involves. 

On His Country's Poverty: My 
conviction is that the developing 
countries will never overcome their 


ALLENDE AFTER VICTORY 


backwardness if there is not a fun- 
damental change in their social and 
economic structures. We are a po- 
tentially rich country, yet now we 
are very poor. We want our people 
to eat, to have work, to have homes, 
to have the guarantee of health. 

On the Failings of Previous Re- 
gimes: It took twelve years for our 
congress to pass a bill giving med- 
ical assistance to workers’ families. 
Chile is a mining country where 
workers are exposed to silicotuber- 
culosis, yet it took 26 years to pass 
a bill providing compensation to a 
worker's family in case of accident 
or job-related disease. The medical 
school (at the University of Chile) 
burned down 19 years ago, but the 
new school is still not finished. There 
has been a total disregard for the 
human resources of Chile. 

Prospects for Nationalization: It 
is logical to expect problems. You 
are witness to what is happening 
right now. How people are drawing 
their money from banks, how busi- 
nessmen threaten to close down their 
operations and leave the country. It 
all shows clearly that there are un- 
patriotic Chileans. It demonstrates 
what can be done by a social class 
of parasites who have never worked 
a day in their lives and have lived in- 
stead solely on speculation. 

Chile's Aspirations: In essence we 
want to be an economically inde- 
pendent country with the right to 
choose our own path. We are be- 
lievers in self-determination of the 
people, and in nonintervention. We 
want to maintain the best relations 
with all the countries of the world, 
and we hope that the American Gov- 
ernment will understand that. Our 
revolution is within the right of a sov- 
ereign state. 
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BARRY IRVIN 


PROTESTING G.I.S WITH KLAN-STYLE CROSS FOUND ON ARMY BASE AT MUNSTER 


Black Explosions in West Germany 


HE racial divisions that underlie 

much of the violence in the U.S. 
are beginning to follow the flag. Black 
and white strife of the sort that has 
swept such Stateside bases as Camp Le- 
jeune and Fort Bragg is turning up at 
U.S. military facilities overseas. The sit- 
uation is so volatile among the 185,000 
G.Ls stationed in West Germany that 
the Pentagon has decided to dispatch a 
team of military and civilian experts to 
investigate. When the team arrives this 
week in Europe, it will have plenty to 
study. 

Upraised Fists. The Washington ex- 
perts will review race relations in all 
the services, but will concentrate their ef- 
forts on the 165,000-man Seventh 
Army, which is the U.S.’s main ground 
contribution to NATO's shield in Eu- 
rope. Until recently, the Seventh Army 
has had a reputation as a_ highly dis- 
ciplined elite unit. But during the past 
six. months the Seventh’s image has 
been rudely shattered by the emergence 
of racial invective in the barracks plus 
bitter, sometimes bloody strife between 
black and white G.L.s. In Friedberg. a 
mob of 25 club-swinging black G.Ls 
roamed through the downtown bars, in- 
jured three white G.L.s, who had to be 
hospitalized, and terrorized most of the 
German citizenry. Another crowd of 
black troops descended on a civilian po- 
lice station in Schweinfurt and forced 
frightened local officials to release a 
black G.I. who they claimed had been 
unjustly arrested. White prisoners beg 
for transfers from the big Army stock- 
ade at Mannheim, where friction be- 
tween white guards and angry black pris- 
oners has sparked at least three riots. 

At most of the Seventh Army’s 60 
bases from Bonn to the Bavarian Alps, 
young black soldiers toss the upraised- 
fist salute to their brothers and will- 
ingly accept courts-martial as the price 
of their nonregulation Afro haircuts. 
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For a while they bombarded their white 
superiors with petitions complaining 
about inequities, real and fancied; now, 
believing that their grievances are ig- 
nored, they have largely stopped. Black 
noncoms, especially career soldiers who 
tend to side with the Army, cool the ag- 
itators as much as they can. 

The Seventh’s racial troubles are by 
no means caused only by black sol- 
diers. who account for about 12% of 
the U.S. troops in West Germany. The 
blacks complain of harassment by white 
MPs and taunting by NCOs who threat- 
en to “get me a nigger.” Last week a 
Ku Klux Klan-style cross was found 
burning outside a Mannheim barracks: 
there have been at least two similar in- 
cidents at other Seventh Army bases. 
The Communist East German daily 
Neues Deutschland has seized on the 
cross burnings to portray the U.S. Army 
in Europe as a sort of K.K.K. expe- 
ditionary force. 

Time Bomb. Black awareness and mil- 
itancy began to catch up with the Sev- 
enth Army last winter. “Study groups” 
for black G.Ls appeared on some 25 
Army posts; the members used such text- 
books as Eldridge Cleaver’s Soul on 
Ice and Claude Brown’s Manchild in 
the Promised Land. One organizer was 
Specialist Fifth Class Lincoln Ashford, 
31. Ashford, who admired the Black 
Panthers but was not a member, talked 
vaguely of “black men in green fight- 
ing white men in green.” He often said: 
“We are a time bomb, man, and it's 
going to go off.” Ashford finally drew 
the study groups together into a “de- 
fense committee” in which the black 
G.l.s could meet monthly to discuss 
gripes and coordinate activities. Ashford 
has since been discharged from the Army 
and has returned to Chicago, but the de- 
fense committee continues vigorously 
without his leadership. About 150 blacks 
came to last month's session. 





Rhetoric turned to violence last 
March, sparked by two unrelated in- 
cidents at the huge Army base at Heil- 
bronn. A white G.I. died after a fist- 
fight with a black soldier, and the corpse 
of a long-missing black corporal was dis- 
covered under a sheet of ice in a sump 
trench at the motor pool. Stirred up 
by the corporal’s death, a band of black 
G.l.s wrecked the local enlisted men’s 
club two nights in a row. From Heil- 
bronn, the racial strife spread to other 
bases. Says David Ingram, a civilian 
American lawyer, who represents black 
G.Ls in courts-martial: “A bunch of 
the brothers just declared war.” 

Midnight Flights. The militants’ com- 
plaints range from grievances about un- 
equal housing and lack of advancement 
to gripes about too little soul music in en- 
listed men’s clubs and the scarcity of 
black chaplains. There is also a widely 
held belief that blacks are more apt to 
be ordered to Viet Nam than whites. 
The Army is fully committed to equal 
rights; U.S. Commander in Europe Gen- 
eral James H. Polk declares that “dis- 
crimination of any kind will not be 
tolerated.” But equality at the command 
level often gives way to prejudice at 
the company level. In addition, bureau- 
cratic channels like the inspector-gen- 
eral system sometimes handle black com- 
plaints too slowly or ineffectively. 

Seventh Army officers seem puzzled 
about how to handle the militants. At 
Augsburg, one general tried a program 
of “midnight flights" —hustling supposed 
troublemakers back to the U.S. as soon 
as they could be identified. Stars and 
Stripes reporters have been ordered to 
play down racial incidents. Seventh 
Army headquarters at Heidelberg has 
set up an Equal Opportunities Discus- 
sion Group to study the dissension and 
suggest antidotes. But the few attempts 
at curbing racial troubles have been so 
unsuccessful that the Seventh Army’s 
ranking officers will probably be grate- 
ful for any advice that the Washington 
experts will be able to give. 
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If their Canadian is this fine, 
why doesn't it lookit? 


Perhaps it’s because the beauty 
you see outside reflects the care we 
take inside. 

From the meticulous selection 
of grain right through aging andul- 
timate delivery, we coddle imported 
O.FC., taste-testing it every step of 
the way. 

Then, because we couldn't put 
as fine a Canadian as this in just any 
package, we cradle O.EC. in the 
Dominion teardrop bottle. And seal 
it withacork, so it opens to the same 
sound as fine wine. 

Why takesteps noone else does? 
Perhaps as testimony toa philosophy 
that things that look better, oftenare. 


We do something they don’t do. 


Blended Canadian Whisky. Dist! e-tested 
bottied and corked in Valieyfielc C 
6yrs.c1d.86.8proot Scheniey Di 
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AccuColor—RCA’s new system for color television. 
Model-for-model, dollar-for-dollar the 
most vivid, most lifelike, most consistently accurate, 
most dependable color in our history. 
And our most automatic. 


AccuColor puts it all together. First, RCA brought you black-and-white television. 
Then we pioneered color. Now we proudly present AccuColor. The AccuColor 
system combines the three features you want most in one set: consistently 
accurate color, fiddle-free tuning and strong, dependable performance. 

Here are the major components that make it all possible: 


1. An AccuColor Tube. 


Computer-designed for optimum color accuracy and sharper, 

more detailed pictures. More radiant phosphors deliver 

brighter, more vivid, more lifelike color and sparkle. Each 

AccuColor tube has RCA’s own Permachrome Shadow Mask. 

It prevents distortion of color as the picture tube warms up, 
gives you consistent color even after hours of continuous viewing. 


2. An AccuColor Automatic Tuning System. 


It's a fiddle-free color tuning system because Critical controls 
are automatic. The superior accuracy of RCA's Automatic 
Fine Tuning locks in the correct signal on all channels. And 
AccuTint—our one-button automatic —gives you more 
natural flesh tones and consistent color on all channels. 


3. An AccuColor Chassis. 


In RCA's AccuColor sets many tubes —and in some 

models all tubes —are replaced by advanced solid state 
devices: the most stable, most reliable, most long-lived kind 

of components used in television today AccuColor 

is designed to give you consistently long, strong color 

performance. 


The Problem with AccuColor. We know it sounds too good to be true. So dont 
believe it’s everything we say it is. Believe it's everything you see It Is. 
At your RCA dealer's today. 


RCA 
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If it happens to be your bottle of Chivas that reaches 
the halfway mark, you'll probably feel it’s half empty. 


Whereas, if you’re visiting a friend and his bottle reaches 
the same point, you can relax, knowing that it’s still half full. 





PEOPLE 


Dolly did it. Last Wednesday, with 
its 2,718th performance, Hello, Dolly! 
passed My Fair Lady's record as the 
longest-running musical on Broadway. 
Way back on Jan. 6, 1964, Carol Chan- 
ning opened the show. After nine 
months. Ginger Rogers took over; then 
came Martha Raye, Betty Grable, Pearl 
Bailey (and an all-black cast), Phyllis Dil- 
ler, and now Ethel Merman, who has ex- 
tended her contract to Dec. 26, 1970. 
Considering Dolly's longevity, the ques- 
tion arises, who's next? Producer David 
Merrick has it figured out. "Liberace. 
And we can call it Hello, Bruce!” He 
was not entirely kidding. He has al- 
ready offered the part to another man 
—Jack Benny. “But,” said Merrick, “he 
turned it down. He told me he could 
see why I offered it to him—because 
of the way he walks.” 

It's back to school for Julie and 
David Eisenhower. The President's 
younger daughter announced last week 
that she will attend education classes at 
Catholic University in Washington while 
her husband goes to Naval Officer Can- 
didate School in Newport, R.I. In opt- 
ing for a teaching career, Julie chucked 
her earlier ambition to make documen- 
tary films. She explained that she did 
not want to trade on her name. Noting 
that mother had once been a teacher, 
Julie said: “Teaching is a great career 
for women. You never get dissatisfied.” 

‘Twas love and ambition, not pol- 
itics, that prompted the current grand 
jeté of defecting Soviet dancers. Na- 
talia Makarova of the Kirov Ballet, ac- 
cording to rumor, managed to fall in 
love during the Kirov’s London per- 
formance and may be offered a leading 
role in Rudolf Nureyev's new ballet, 


Life of the Great Nijinsky. Meanwhile, 
5,000 miles away in Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico, two dancers from Moiseyev’s Rus- 
sian Classical Ballet also defected, they 
too for love. Giennadi Simonovich Vos- 
trikov took his Mexican girl friend Chris- 
tina with him when he went to apply 
for asylum, while Aleksander Silippov 
left no doubt that his fascination with 
Brazilian Dancer Lucia Tristao was the 
main reason for his staying. For Lucia 
he has given up his wife, mother and 
the homeland to which he still pro- 
fesses loyalty. 

It will take a while for a cliché line to 
beat Frank Sinatra's parting shot as he 
stormed out of Caesars Palace in Las Ve- 
gas. The singer wanted the baccarat 
stakes raised from $8,000 a hand to $16,- 
000, and he wanted more credit. Turned 
down, he began cursing and throwing 
chips; whereupon a hotel executive drew 
a pistol. Sinatra left, snarling: “The mob 
will take care of you.” The law respond- 
ed with a couple of old saws of its own. 
Sheriff Ralph Lamb ordered that before 
Sinatra may sing in Las Vegas again, “he 
must come downtown and get a work 
permit.” District Attorney George 
Franklin Jr. added: “Now I'd like to have 
a little talk with Mr. Sinatra. I'd like 
to get together with him on the subject 
of his friendships with members of the 
underworld.” 

Not one to be left behind, Joey Heath- 
erton took out after her husband, Dallas 
Cowboy Wide Receiver Lance Rentzel, 
as he was jogging to get in shape for the 
fall season. “At first.” the singer-dancer 
admitted, “it was only to keep Lance 
company. But then I got interested.” 
Now, Lance or no Lance, whether she’s 
appearing in Las Vegas, Vancouver or 





SILIPPOV & TRISTAO 
Defecting for love. 
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HEATHERTON JOGGING 
In shape oll right. 


her home town of New York, she tries to 
run two miles every day. “It’s gotten me 
in better shape than all my 20 years of 
dancing.” It certainly has. 

No one could possibly understand 
“three strikes, you're out,” better than 
Denny McLain. Last week the 26-year- 
old Detroit Tiger righthander was sus- 
pended for the third and last time this 
season. The reason: allegedly carrying 
a gun and being impudent to the Tiger 
management. With his playing time cut 
by more than half in absences and sus- 
pensions, McLain, whose nominal sal- 
ary is $90,000, earned $29,000 for the 
year. That probably means that the one- 
time 31-game winner will spend a busy 
winter playing his electric organ. 


It was well known that Lady Bird 
Johnson had a lot to do with President 
Johnson's decision not to run in 1968, 
but the extent of her feelings was clear 
last week in an advance look at her per- 
sonal journal, to be published in No- 
vember. Said Lady Bird to her tape 
recorder, a full year before the de- 
cision was announced: “I face the pros- 
pect of another campaign like an open- 
end stay in a concentration camp.” 

The horse race was just an ordinary 
one—Willie Shoemaker booting home 
a nag named Dares J. at California’s 
Del Mar race track. But it brought a 
great. swelling roar from the crowd, 
since it was the Shoe’s 6,033rd victory, 
shattering the record set by Johnny 
Longden four years ago. What now? 
What else? At 39, the Shoe still has an- 
other six or seven years of racing, which 
should improve both that record and an- 
other one Willie holds: the $4,300,000 
in prize money he has earned. 
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Isnt it time 
for a fresh look 
at cash value life insurance? — 


In today’s world of deglamorized stocks and inflated in- 
terest rates, “old fashioned” cash value life insurance is still 
proving itself to be the soundest basic investment any man can 
make. 


As it has for 130 years, experience shows that men pru- 
dent enough to build their estates on the solid foundation of 
cash value life insurance have more—including greater peace 
of mind—than those who were “too smart to give it to the in- 
surance company.” 





“Buy term and invest the rest” has misled a lot of well-in- 
tentioned people. There is not one man in a hundred who will 
invest the rest—consistently and completely —year in, year out 
—market up and market down. 


Even in times of inflation, men who would provide true 
security for themselves and their families need to invest in 
guaranteed dollars first—before making less certain invest- 
ments. 


Life insurance premiums get paid faithfully because every 
man sees a picture of his family’s trusting faces on each pre- 
mium notice. That picture has proved to be the greatest incen- 
tive to protect families—and to save money—the world has 


ever known. 
For a candid discussion about cash value life insur- 
ance in today’s economy, write for free booklet 
“Questions and Answers...” Connecticut Mutual 


Life, 140 Garden Street, Hartford, Connecticut 061 15 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
the’Blue Chip’company 
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Electronic Politics: The Image Game 


ITH a mixture of awe, resentment 

and reverential hope appropriate 
for a demanding deity, scores of poli- 
ticians are once again laying their trea- 
sure at the feet of television cameras in 
a biennial rite of electronic personality 
adjustment. Victory is the goal. The by- 
product could be a constructive dis- 
cussion of America’s problems, but it 
has increasingly become a contest of 
bank accounts and artful contrivance. 

In no other Western democracy has 
television become so dominant a factor 
in politics. Congress this month is ex- 
pected to pass a long-debated bill, aimed 
at controlling some aspects of the phe- 
nomenon but leaving others untouched. 
Even as they legislate, many lawmakers 
are campaigning and spending—and the 
expenditures themselves have become 
an issue in some contests, 

Rich and Sick. It is close to impos- 
sible for a man to enter a TV-domi- 
nated race for major office without 
money; he must earn it, inherit it, or ac- 
quire it through the donations of spe- 
cial interests. Without it, the door to 
the television studio closes in his face 
with the finality of a bank vault. 

When he has money, a candidate 
can use it to manufacture an instant pub- 
lic presence. That effect can be sal- 
utary: it is a unique way to bypass 
political party organizations and chal- 
lenge entrenched incumbents. But in 
the process, the techniques of political 
image makers often work in the service 
of distortion—slices of life that belie 
real life, conversations that never took 
place, facial appearances as cosmetic as 
Hollywood's, life-and-death issues dis- 
posed of in ten seconds. In the extreme 
hypothesis of Writer Richard Goodwin, 
once an aide to the much-televised Ken- 
nedys, TV is a way in which “you 
could run a candidate who is maybe in 
a mental hospital.” Even if you did, he 
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would have to be rich as well as sick. 

The cost of modern campaigns has 
grown to enormous proportions. In 
1968, America’s candidates spent almost 
three times as much to win office—$300 
million—as Congress appropriated this 
year for education of the handicapped. 
Television and radio costs were by far 
the largest single component of the to- 
tal. According to reports filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the cost of air time alone in 1968 was 
$58,888,101. In addition, producing and 
promoting what appeared on the air 
cost perhaps another $20 million, FCC 
figures show that political spending for 
television and radio quadrupled between 
1956 and 1968, though the price of air 
time increased by only 24 times. In 
this nonpresidential year, the best-in- 
formed but rough guess puts total can- 
didate spending at $150 million, with 
about $63 million going to the elec- 
tronic media campaign. 

Recognition Factor. Multimillionaire 
Florida Businessman Jack M. Eckerd 
spent $1,000,000, a third of it on TV and 
radio, to reach a runoff election for the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination; 
Nelson Rockefeller will spend either 
$1,500,000 or $2,500,000—depending 
on whether one accepts his figures or his 
opponent’s—to stay in Albany. Norton 
Simon spent $1,300,000 in a quixotic at- 
tempt to become the Republican candi- 
date for United States Senator from 
California. Howard Metzenbaum found 
out how much it costs to take a Senate 
nomination away from former Astronaut 
John Glenn: nearly $500,000, 

More than 100 different firms are han- 
dling some aspect of campaign man- 
agement this fall. Are the candidates 
getting their money’s worth? No schol- 
arly empirical evidence exists that clear- 
ly shows the direct influence of elec- 
tronic campaigning—beyond the recog- 


nition factor—on how a vote is cast. A 
leading researcher in the field of public 
opinion, Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, speculates 
that TV campaigning may make a dif- 
ference with less than 1% of the vot- 
ers. Practicing politicians, however, read 
election returns in place of scholarly re- 
search, Perhaps the most startling ev- 
idence they have seen was the Alaska 
election in 1968, when Mike Gravel, 
then a relative unknown, challenged In- 
cumbent Ernest Gruening in the Dem- 
ocratic primary. On a Saturday a week 
before the voting, a poll showed Grue- 
ning ahead 2 to 1. On Sunday, a heav- 
ily promoted film, prepared by Political 
Consultant Joseph Napolitan, ran on 
television. On Monday, a new poll 
showed Gravel ahead, 55 to 45. He 
then won by that margin. 

TV, of course, did not originate po- 
litical salesmanship. Portraying politi- 
cians in the best possible light is as old 
as politics, and many of today’s ploys 
are merely electronic adaptations of old- 
fashioned tactics. But TV has the power 
to magnify mummery beyond the wild- 
est huckster’s dream of a generation 
ago. Political advertising frankly ap- 
proximates product advertising, merely 
substituting candidate for product. More 
and more it makes its appeal with the tac- 
tics of commercial advertising—with 
spots of less than 60 seconds on shows 
calculated to have the right viewers for 
the pitch. In New Jersey, where Re- 
publican Nelson Gross is running for 
the Senate, his managers know that he 
has a problem with blue-collar votes. 
They are considering placing his ads 
on broadcasts of Yankee games. 

Wife-Beating. Between 1964 and 
1968, the money spent on spot political 
commercials more than doubled, while 
expenditures for longer productions 
stayed the same. Even a minute-long ap- 
pearance by a candidate worries some 
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managers. Jim Bertron, campaign man- 
ager for Republican William Cramer 
in Florida, thinks a 60-second spot 
could become refrigerator-visiting time. 
“You've got to grab them with those thir- 
ties,” he says. 

The techniques of spot-making vary 
with the needs of the campaign. This 
year, viewers in Illinois will hear Re- 
publican Senator Ralph Tyler Smith 
ask wife-beating questions in his spots, 
devised by James & Thomas, Inc., a Chi- 
cago ad agency, for his campaign against 
Adlai Stevenson III. “Why doesn't Ad- 
lai Stevenson speak out against bus- 
ing? . What has Adlai got against 
the FBI?” the ads ask. In New York, 
the screens show Nelson Rockefeller in 
at least half his spots, something they 
did only rarely when his popularity was 
at a lower level four years ago. 

In Texas, a spot shows Lloyd Bent- 
sen Jr., the Democratic senatorial can- 
didate, walking in the woods, informally 
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dressed, chatting about why he wants 
to be a Senator. The man he is with 
says nothing; he was paid only to walk 
and listen. In New York, intimate close- 
ups in a series of ten-second spots work 
at two levels for Senator Charles Good- 
ell, who is behind in the race. On the sur- 
face, they are intended simply to in- 
crease voter recognition. More important 
perhaps, the camera looks him full in 
the eye, close up, portraying him as an in- 
dependent of firmly held, clear beliefs. 
They do not refer overtly to one of his 
problems—the charge that he has adopt- 
ed liberalism only lately out of expe- 
diency—but they are intended to neu- 
tralize the opposition’s attack. 

Communal Effort. Clifton White, the 
political manager who helped engineer 
Barry Goldwater's nomination in 1964 
and now handles one of Goodell’s op- 
ponents, Conservative James Buckley, 
recalls how technique has changed. He 
compares the early days of television 
campaigning to “radio with a light to 
read by. At first we came on as if speak- 
ing to 50,000 people. Then we realized 
our message should only be intended 
for 25 people.” 
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The creation of a political spot is a 
communal effort among the candidate, 
his managers and his media experts; if 
they are expert in politics as well, the 
media men tend to enlarge their role. 
Ken Auletta, campaign manager for 
Howard Samuels in his strong but los- 
ing run for the New York gubernatorial 
nomination, says that he is not sure Sam- 
uels even saw all the spots that emerged 
from hours of filming before they were 
put on the air. A typical screening ses- 
sion involves the campaign manager, 
one or two others representing the can- 
didate, and the TV advisers. They may 
watch hours of film, stopping occasion- 
ally on the cry of “That's good!" to 
mark the attractive footage and argue 
its merits. When they are done, they 
hope to have taped together 30 seconds 
of their man at his best, and discarded 
perhaps ten hours’ worth of their man 
as he normally is. 

In that small band of skillful men 


Down-Home Impression. In Tennes- 
see, the stakes are high. Democratic Sen- 
ator Albert Gore, a leading dove, is 
one of Nixon's prime targets, and he 
trails in the race. Treleaven is attack- 
ing: directly or indirectly, his spots for 
William Brock characterize Gore as re- 
mote from the people and the needs of 
the state, and as somehow connected 
with social unrest domestically because 
of his leading role in opposition to the 
war. To carry the attack, he has built a 
campaign around the announcement that 
“Bill Brock believes in the things you 
and I believe in.” Brock is endorsed on 
film by ordinary citizens who describe 
his help with ordinary problems; he is 
shown hunting, a popular sport in Ten- 
nessee; and with his family, expressing 
in low key his desire for his children 
to grow up in “the kind of America we 
believe in.” 

Guggenheim is defending, not coun- 
terattacking. Scant mention is made in 
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The personality sculptors maximize the assets and ignore the liabilities. 


who are the new image makers, the im- 
presarios of television electioneering, 
two are pre-eminent. One is Charles 
Guggenheim, an Oscar-winning docu- 
mentary-film maker who worked in the 
campaign of Robert Kennedy. The oth- 
er is Harry Treleaven, an extraordinary 
advertising man whose most successful 
account so far has been the Richard 
Nixon presidential campaign of 1968. 
They preside over the disposition of as 
much as 90% of a campaigner’s total 
budget, earn fees in a Senate race rang- 
ing from $30,000 to $60,000. Between 
them they are involved in 13 different 
campaigns this year. Guggenheim is pro- 
ducing his persuasive films for four 
Democrats seeking election to the Sen- 
ate and three running for governorships. 
Treleaven is, in effect, still handling the 
Nixon account; he is the man behind 
one governorship candidate and five 
Senate candidates—four of them spe- 
cifically urged by Nixon to run. Gug- 
genheim and Treleaven are meeting this 
year for the first time in an entirely ap- 
propriate manner—not in person but 
as the men behind opposing senatorial 
candidates in Tennessee and Michigan. 


Gore’s films of his major interest in for- 
eign affairs. The impression conveyed 
is that of down home. In one film, 
Gore actually rides on a white horse. 
His support of close-to-the-pocketbook 
issues, such as Social Security, Medicare 
and tax reductions, is stressed. In a 
spot that is Guggenheim at his best, 
Gore has just finished a game of check- 
ers when he is confronted by an el- 
derly man, The man reminds Gore that 
he voted for him six years ago and prom- 
ised to do it again if he lived. “Here | 
am, Albert,” the spot concludes. 

Guggenheim will have an easier time 
in Michigan, where Democratic Senator 
Philip Hart is ahead and has all the 
image he needs. To maintain it, Gug- 
genheim shot 200 hours of film show- 
ing Hart at work in Washington and 
talking to the voters at home. Tre- 
leaven’s problem is to establish Lenore 
Romney as a personality independent 
of husband George. He is trying to 
make the best of adversity by using 
only her first name on billboards, bump- 
er stickers and television. 

The Guggenheim method is cinéma 
vérité, edited to the point where crit- 
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These new Sears Comfort Shirts were 
sentenced to 90 days hard labor. 


- Sears knew if they wanted to end up with a great 


- 





























dress shirt, the place to begin was at the be- 
ginning. That's why they began with a fabric 
of 50% Fortrel® polyester and 50% cotton. 
They knew if a shirt carried the Cela- 
nese Fortrel label, the fabric style had 
been subjected to 32 different per- 
formance, content requirement and 
construction tests. They knew it had 
gone through severe heat and light, 
pulling and hauling, water torture and 
intense wear and tear tests for 90 days. 
And they knew the fabric style had passed 
—with flying colors. 
Of course, Sears being Sears, they're not 
satisfied until they do their own testing. 
And re-testing. Once Sears is satisfied, 
they know you'll be satisfied. With the 
fabric, the styles, the colors, the patterns. 
And the price. Makes a pretty convinc- 
ing case for Celanese Fortrel and The- 
Comfort-Shirt—the body shirts shown on 
this page and the other styles shown on 
the next three pages. Available in most 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores, and in 
the Catalog. Court adjourned. 


Now they’ve 
been released for 
good behavior. 
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It's called The-Comfort-Shirt because it 
gives you the delightful feeling of not wear- 
ing a dress shirt and tie when you're wearing 
a dress shirt and tie. 

The big difference is the exclusive 
C-Band® Collar. 


Is your neck shaped like an | or like a C? 


Other shirts have a band in the back of their 
collar, too. Only it's shaped like the letter 
“1."" This seems curious since the backs of 
most necks are shaped like the letter “‘C."” 

The-Comfort-Shirt's collar, shaped ex- 
actly like the letter “‘C,” is more comfort- 
able because it’s contoured to follow the 
contour of the neck. 

The-Comfort-Shirt is also unusual from 
the neck down. It's tailored with a curved 
yoke, tapered sleeves and body, extra-long 
shirttails and color matched buttons. 


And it’s a Perma-Prest® dress shirt 


Most other no-iron shirts are pre-cured. 
That's where the fabric is heat-set, then 
pressed, and then made into a shirt. Unfor- 
tunately, this also means any mistakes are 
made into a shirt. Sears found a way to re- 
verse the process. 

Sears started with the 50% Fortrel poly- 
ester and 50% cotton blend because they 
knew a quality shirt had to begin with a qual- 





The-Comfort-Shirt. 














ity fabric...one that would perform to Sears 
rigid standards for quality. Sears also knew 
it was the right blend for its Perma-Prest 
process. That's where the fabric is made 
into a shirt, first. Then it’s pressed and heat- 
set to keep the press permanent. It's a 
process thought up just for Sears, so The- 
Comfort-Shirt never has to be ironed when 
machine washed and tumble-dried. 
Checked more than 20 times 


More about The-Comfort-Shirt. It's checked 
at 23 individual points during manufacture, 
so you can be sure of getting the same qual- 
ity and comfort out of it that's put into it. 

And it's available in all sorts of solid col- 
ors and stripes which will really be showing 
their true colors this year. 


Three ways to get The-Comfort-Shirt 


Your wife may buy The-Comfort-Shirt be- 
cause she never has to iron it when tumble- 
dried. Your son may buy it so he can borrow 
it. Or you may buy it for yourself because 
you'll forget you've got it on. 
The-Comfort-Shirt. In 50% Fortrel and 
50% cotton. Available, along with gotogether 
ties, at most Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores, 
and in the Catalog. Get a few — they're al- 
ways a great value at Sears low prices. 











You'll forget 
you've got it on. 
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The-Comfort- Shirt 
...in stripes, too. 
Sears will go to 

any lengths to make 
it comfortable. 


One of the ways 
The-Comfort-Shirt, 

in a fabric of 50% Eortrel 
polyester/50% cotton, 
is made comfortable 

is by equipping it 

with extra-long shirt- 
tails. Not so long 

that they bunch up. 
Just extra-long enough 
so you know when you 
put The-Comfort-Shirt 
on, it will stay in. 

And that can be quite 
acomfort, too. 
Tapered sleeves 

are another way 
The-Comfort-Shirt is 
made comfortable. 

But that's another 

shirt tale. 
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Sears puts 
it all together 


Ask for a free copy of the 
“Mark of Fashion” booklet at a 


























The Rose’s Gimlet: 
It’s somewhere between 
the martini and champagne. 


It’s the best of all possible worlds. All the spirit of a 
martini with the elegant smoothness of champagne. Just 
mix one part Rose’s Lime Juice and four or five 

parts Gin or Vodka. That's the Gimlet. Once you 

taste it, you'll find it really stands alone. 


The 33 diamonds in the earring on the left add up to one and a half carats, 
the same weight as the one diamond on the right. 
Yet the single diamond costs twice as much. 


When you think of all the workman- 
ship involved, this price difference 
doesn’t seem possible. After all, the 
earring on the left contains 33 gems. 
Each one requires cutting, faceting and 
polishing 

But craftsmanship is not the only 
factor that determines value. 


What makes any diamond so precious? 





A diamond is one of the most beau- 
tiful treasures that nature has ever 
created. And one of the rarest. It can 
take thousands of years or more for 
nature to create a rough diamond. 

Diamond formations have been 
known to occur very, very rarely. The 
gems you see here were probably 
created about 60 million years ago. 


Diamonds not just for the few. 





Most people know of the more fa- 
mous diamonds. Recently you may 
have read about the 69.42 carat dia- 


mond which was bought at a New York 
auction for $1,050,000. The gem be- 
longs to Elizabeth Taylor Burton and 
is known as the Burton-Cartier dia- 
mond. 

You probably wonder how a single 
diamond, even one so large, can pos- 
sibly command such a price. The 
answer Is rarity. 

But all diamonds are beautiful. And 
the beautiful thing is smaller diamonds 
are far more plentiful. If you talk with 
your jeweler you may find they cost 
Jess than you think, 


Hidden Surprises. 

There are many things about small 
diamonds that may surprise you. 

For instance, every diamond in the 
cluster you see above is a fully cut gem. 
Each one has 58 facets, just as the 
Burton-Cartier diamond does, to bring 
out its natural fire and brilliance, 


(It is the toughness of a diamond 
that makes these facets possible. A 
diamond is many times harder than 
the next hardest substance. Any other 
stone this small would simply crumble 
under the pressure of the faceting 
wheel. ) 

Once you get to know small dia- 
monds, you will realize that they have 
all the magic properties of a large dia 
mond, in beautiful miniature. And they 
lend themselves to designs that are 
more intricate. Or more whimsical. 

But no matter how you choose them, 
the important thing is this. Nothing 
else can match the excitement of wear- 
ing beautiful diamonds, 

Your jeweler will be pleased to show 
you many beautiful pieces of diamond 
jewelry at almost any price, beginning 
around $200. 

Published by De Beers to help you 
in selecting your diamond jewelry. 
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ics could claim that it is more cinéma 
than vérité. He employs dramatic cam- 
era techniques and will shoot miles of 
film to get the few dozen feet he 
wants, then spend two weeks editing 
what took two days to shoot. He in- 
sists that his films do not change the can- 
didate: “With any candidate, you max- 
imize his assets, ignore his liabilities.” 
Often he will sit off-camera, asking 
his candidate questions that did not 
get properly asked, or answered, the 
first time. 

Guggenheim has adopted one method 
of the men he works for. When he 
takes on a candidate, he sends two ad- 
vance men (in this case, women), who 
take a preliminary political reading be- 
fore he takes his own. His camera crews 
are freelancers but work regularly for 
him. At the end, he will take his reels 
of film back to his spartan headquarters 
in Washington, where, with the help of 
a staff that numbers about 30 at 
campaign time, he does his editing. 
He also does his own writing. A re- 
curring theme is the candidate who 
“cares.” 

In maximizing his candidates’ as- 
sets and overcoming, if not ignoring, 
their liabilities, Guggenheim has 
filmed: Harry Golden in front of the 
New York Public Library, speaking 
in support of Robert Kennedy, when 
Kennedy faced the antipathy of 
New York’s Jewish voters; Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff walking in the 
country with his grandchildren, 
when Ribicoff’s image was one of 
some stiffness; Senator George Mc- 
Govern on a farm and at a country 
fair, when McGovern was being 
challenged as more interested in 
grand affairs of state than in the 
problems of his state. 

Guggenheim, 45, is a_ liberal 
and works almost exclusively for Dem- 
ocrats. Exceptions were Simon and lib- 
eral Kentucky Senator John Sherman 
Cooper. Guggenheim reluctantly agrees 
with most of his competitors that the 
majority of people simply do not vote 
on the issues. But in fashioning his por- 
traits of men secking office, he says: 
“The question always narrows down 
to: Can you also become a demagogue 
[against a demagogic opponent] to 
win for a good man? Does the end jus- 
tify the means? And always the an- 
swer is the same. Always it is no.” 

Guggenheim left the world of com- 
mercial television early in his career, be- 
cause “the values seemed to revolve 
around deodorants.” Harry Treleaven, 
48, did not flee Madison Avenue. He 
mastered it. At 32, he became the young- 
est vice president in the history of the 
J. Walter Thompson agency, and quit 
after 19 years out of boredom. “I real- 
ly love politics, where it all comes down 
to the wire and there is no second 
place.” he says. 

Unlike Guggenheim, whose skills are 
concentrated in film making, Treleaven 
manages all media aspects for his can- 
didates. “I handle a campaign as | would 
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an account,” he says. “The discipline is 
the same. The problems are different.” 
Treleaven solves them with an amazingly 
small staff: four people, including him- 
self, and an answering service for his 
New York office. He goes into a cli- 
ent’s state himself, often spending weeks 
there, speaking only to ask questions 
and absorb the political climate. He 
then goes to work with hired guns from 
a local advertising agency, making his 
headquarters and editing his film there. 
He accepts only Republicans, and not 
just any Republican. He would not han- 
dle one with anti-Nixon inclinations, 
like Goodell. 

The stocky, gray-haired Treleaven is 
crisp and businesslike, though not un- 
friendly, but keeps his deepest feelings 
to himself. Even his business partner, 
James Allison, says: “I don’t really know 
what Harry's philosophy is.” Profes- 
sionally, it parallels Guggenheim’s. “You 
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“| BET IF | HAD A MILLION DOLLARS, | 
COULD HIRE AN IMAGE MAKER AND MAKE 
YOU VOTE FOR ME.” 


can’t put phony words in somebody's 


mouth.” But it is carefully selected 
mouthfuls his candidates utter, and not 
until polls help determine which ones 
they ought to be. 

New Environment. Treleaven was the 
unwitting host to writer Joe McGinniss 
during the 1968 campaign and emerged 
as a main character in McGinniss’s 
damning and documented book, The 
Selling of the President 1968, Treleaven 
insists on the essential honesty of Nix- 
on’s heavily used question-and-answer 
shows, almost universally regarded as 
staged. “There was no new Nixon; there 
was a new environment,” he says. 

Other personality sculptors normally 
insist, with Guggenheim and Treleaven, 
that their role is supportive only, and 
that the candidate, not the playlet, is 
the thing. Occasionally there is a dis- 
senting and disturbing voice of candor. 
Myron McDonald, formerly with Jack 
Tinker & Partners, the firm that cre- 
ated the widely applauded Alka-Seltzer 
commercials on television, has said: “We 
looked on the Governor [Rockefeller] al- 
most as if he were a product like Alka- 
Seltzer.” It had been a meeting of minds; 
Rockefeller’s 1966 campaign manager, 


William Pfeiffer, hired Tinker just be- 
cause the Alka-Seltzer ads were so good. 
The firm is still doing Rockefeller’s spots. 

Not only images but also their mak- 
ers are sometimes flexible. In 1964, one 
of the West Coast's most important po- 
litical management firms, Spencer-Rob- 
erts & Associates, helped Rockefeller 
pin an ultraconservative label on Barry 
Goldwater and his active backers, in- 
cluding Ronald Reagan. Two years later, 
working for Reagan, their first move 
was to try to remove the tag. 

Abomination. If Spencer-Roberts 
hated and loved in successive elections, 
many politicians hate the idea of elec- 
tronic spots even while they use them 
as heavily as their budgets allow. Good- 
ell calls his own compressed viewpoints 
“ghastly things.” Says Gore: “Its an 
abomination and I detest it,” but he ad- 
mits that he would not and could not 
do without it. Hart asks: “How the hell 
can you describe in 30 seconds 
why you think a volunteer army is 
necessary?” 

Democratic National Chairman 
Lawrence O'Brien feels so strongly 
about spot ads that he hopes they 
can be outlawed. At the same time. 
his 1970 manual for Democratic 
candidates tells them to get the 
best media man purchasable, move 
him into “the center of your cam- 
paign.” The manual notes that the 
favored medium of undecided vot- 
ers is television and says: “We also 
know that these voters make up 
their minds about candidates using 
the following inputs: a) personality 
of the candidate (image), b) ability 
to do the job, c) issues.” 

The men who shape images on 
paid political commercials insist that 
the voter has an adequate protection 
against their arts in the appearance 
of the candidate on television news 
shows, interviews and debates. “We don’t 
have to show the warts,” Joe Napolitan 
says, “They'll come out in the unpaid. 
The paid and the unpaid are different.” 
There is some validity to the claim, for 
instance, that the display of Senator Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy's demagogic qualities 
is an example of television's ability to re- 
veal the truth about a man. 

Overcovered. Yet a curious and po- 
tentially dangerous interplay exists be- 
tween the desire of candidates to get 
on news shows under favorable con- 
ditions and the desire of station man- 
agers to provide visually interesting news 
film. In his winning media campaign 
for New York’s Democratic Senate 
nomination, Representative Richard Ot- 
tinger called so many news conferences, 
based on what television newsmen felt 
was solid research, that the New York 
City CBS outlet found that it had un- 
intentionally been overcovering him. The 
coverage was deliberately cut back. 

So far this year, candidates have been 
shown on television news programs as- 
cending in balloons to dramatize air pol- 
lution, skindiving to dramatize water 
pollution, and sweating in jammed sub- 
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way cars to dramatize transportation 
problems. Last week Democrat Jesse 
Unruh, who is trying to unseat Ronald 
Reagan, did his Labor Day campaigning 
in front of the home of Oilman Henry 
Salvatori, a conservative Reagan finan- 
cial backer. Two busloads of cameramen 
and reporters listened as he stated his 
business: a tax bill proposed by Reagan 
would cut $4,113 from Salvatori’s prop- 
erty taxes. Salvatori came to his stately 
iron gate to call the delighted Unruh a 
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uels, when confronting the dignified 
Goldberg, to “call him Art. It will 
blow his mind.” Art’s mind is intact; 
Samuels limited himself to a friendly 
“Arthur.” 

Some political figures have totally 
mastered the approach to a TV news- 
man’s question. Herman Badillo, a con- 
gressional candidate in New York, usu- 
ally comes to news conferences, says 
an aide, with “his answers arranged to 
last exactly 30 seconds, so they could 
go right on the news without being 
cut.” Robert Kennedy, while he was 
campaigning for the presidential nom- 
ination in 1968. fed more than answers 
to television, He traveled with his own 
film crew and delivered finished news 
clips to small stations that did not do 
their own reporting. Much of the film 
went on the air untouched. 

Negative Reactions. Occasionally, 
TV can backfire. There are signs that 
candidates and voters sometimes react 
negatively, if not to the contrivances of 
television news, at least to those of 
paid political commercials. In both 
Michigan and Ohio, the Senate can- 
didates have made unprecedented agree- 
ments to spend only what the bill now 
before Congress would allow them. Last 
week Florida voters put Lawton Chiles 


LENORE ROMNEY IN WASHINGTON PREPARING INTERVIEW SPOT 
Power to magnify beyond the wildest dream. 


liar and an ass. It made for amusing 
—and free—footage. 

Call Him Art. Even in the occa- 
sional televised debates that do occur 
—presumably occasions on which is- 
sues can be explored in depth while 
voters view the candidates side by side 
—the TV advisers exercise control. Rob- 
ert Squier, now helping shape the re- 
election bid of Senator Edmund Mus- 
kie of Maine, said in an interview that 
“there are too many uncontrolled ap- 
pearances” to permit the successful 
packaging of a misleading image. How- 
ever, in the course of advising How- 
ard Samuels, Squier said in a memo 
to Samuels’ campaign manager: “How- 
ard seems to have learned the basic 
rule of televised debates: it is a game 
and not a place to paper the rhetoric 
of your campaign please remind 
him of it often.” He also advised Sam- 
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into the runoff for the Democratic sen- 
atorial primary. Fred Schultz finished 
third in a field of five. Schultz is a mil- 
lionaire who spent $500,000 on his cam- 
paign, most of it on television. Chiles 
spent mainly energy, walking 1,003 miles 
throughout the state to dramatize his in- 
ability to buy television time. 

Possible Reforms. For candidates like 
Rockefeller and Schultz, money buys a 
good deal more than telecasts. TV ad- 
visers are only one kind of expensive ex- 
perts being used. There are also com- 
puter experts, pollsters, advertising men, 
even accountants to keep track of the dis- 
array of campaign spending. 

None of the expenses for such spe- 
cialists would be affected by the bill 
now before Congress. Nor would it cure 
the ills of shaped images and staged 
“news” events or turn electronic cam- 
paigning toward the educational process 


that would elevate campaigning. But it 
would be a healthy first step in low- 
ering the level of television and radio 
spending. The bill, aside from repealing 
the equal-time requirement for pres- 
idential elections, would limit all radio 
and television spending for all federal of- 
fices, governorships and lieutenant gov- 
ernorships to 7¢ for each vote cast in 
the previous election and half that 
amount in primaries. Rockefeller, for in- 
stance, would be limited to $431,000, lit- 
tle more than a fourth of what he says 
he will spend. The bill—which would 
not affect the 1970 elections—would 
also require broadcasters to charge can- 
didates the lowest possible price under 
their rate structures. 

Other reforms have been proposed, 
and some merit serious consideration. 
Full or partial tax deductions for small 
political contributions could help defray 
the cost of campaigns, limit reliance on 
special-interest groups and involve vot- 
ers in an active rather than passive 
role. Another proposal, advanced by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, would try 
to create the conditions for constructive 
discussion of the issues. Under it, pres- 
idential candidates of the major parties 
would appear on six half-hour programs 
simultaneously shown on every station 
in the country during prime evening 
hours in the 35 days preceding the elec- 
tion. Minor party candidates would re- 
ceive less time. The Federal Government 
would pay for the me at half the nor- 
mal rate, and the programs would have 
to “substantially involve the live ap- 
pearance of the candidates’—thus for- 
bidding use of the time for skillful, 
image-shaping documentaries or mere 
extravaganzas. They would also be re- 
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quired “to promote rational political dis- 
cussion.” But whose standards are “ra- 
tional” is undefined. 

Some system for making TV time 
available to candidates without masses 
of money is obviously necessary; with 
some ingenuity, it should be feasible. 
Making TV an instrument of reform 
and rendering political debate rational 
is another matter. However desirable, 
that is an idea that may have to sit 
atop the flagpole for a while, waiting 
for someone to salute. 
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OurMatchmaker 
oesnit get emotional about 


your life 


In its quiet, scientific way, our 
Matchmaker computer service 
recommends the kind and the 
amount of life insurance you need 
and can afford 

Its recommendation is based on 
data about you compared to the 
experience ol others like you 
And on national and industry 
Statistics 

It tells you what you need 
But it doesn’t let you get carried 
away. Your State Farm agent 
offers this Matchmaker service 
free of any charge or obligation 


lt will even 
tell you when 
enough enough. 


See him soon 


insurance needs. 





State Farm is all you need to know about insurance. 


STATE FARM LI 


offered through 





State Farm 


t Assurance Company. Home Offices. 


E INSURANCE COMPANY. In New York and Wisconsin, non-participating life insurance is 
Life and Accide 


Bloomington, Ilinois. 





Just what 
__. does gas 
in cigarette smoke 


taste like? 





You know what the Usual Filter Cigarette tastes like. 


You know what Lark tastes like. 
The difference is what gas tastes like. 







You see, most of cigarette smoke is gas. 


And certain of these gases are harsh. And our Gas-Trap SU 
filter reduces certain harsh gases better than any Other SS 
Popular Filter Brand. So Lark is less harsh. Which > : 


is more like it. Simple, huh? 
If you like the taste of gas you'll hate the taste of Lark. “ 
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Pen-and-Pencil Therapy 
Dark words on white paper bare the 
soul, 
—Maupassant 


Before D., an emotionally disturbed 
18-year-old college girl, met Paul de 
Sainte Colombe, her handwriting looked 
like this: 


Pear ware, 

~) get thy anteet, Gu ent Fodas, 
Art) hark UW cany Bo GE. 
What 2 mated dhs nb he smn 
Porte AWARE A_ he, , ae PN 


That sample equipped De Sainte Co- 
lombe with all the clues he needed to di- 
agnose the coed’s distress. The tightly 
closed ovals—in the O's and A’s, for in- 
stance—told him that she was deeply in- 
troverted. With particular concern, he 
examined the capital I's—her references 
to herself. They were small (insecurity); 
some of them seemed crushed, fallen, un- 
able to rise. Without seeing Patient D., 
De Sainte Colombe launched her on a 
course of therapeutic penmanship. For 
months, following his instructions, she 
practiced opening her ovals, elevating 
her base lines, crossing her T's firmly, 
giving everything she wrote a uniform 
slant. Within a year, D.’s script was to- 
tally transformed: 


Deer Me Sane le. ferries, 
Z lant Truly expracs how L foal es 
ro 


(eemweng Jour lar acanay om 


CotLinee om wty eave LZ gress E faa/ 


The change in D.'s personality, claims 
De Sainte Colombe, was even more 
remarkable: her emotional balance was 
restored. “Just as the subconscious 
mind affects handwriting.” he says, 
“handwriting can be used to affect 
the subconscious mind. It can reinforce 
our neuroses or eliminate them.” On 
that premise he has built a successful, 
albeit somewhat lonely career in graph- 
otherapy—the diagnosis and treatment 
of emotional problems through the 
pen. 

Unlocking Secrets. The new specialty 


evolved from the older art of gra- 
phology, or handwriting analysis. 
De Sainte Colombe’s mentor was 


Pierre Janet, a respected French phy- 
sician and psychologist. It had occurred 
to Janet, and one or two others be- 
fore him, that if handwriting could re 
veal the secrets of the inner self, it 
might be possible to change the self 
by changing the handwriting. De Sainte 
Colombe, who moved to Hollywood 
from Paris in 1940, makes claims for 
his treatment that sound something 
like a patent-medicine label. Grapho- 
therapy, he has said, can be used to 
treat Introversion, unsustained will pow- 
er, lack of self-confidence, excessive 
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sexual  distur- 
depression 


drinking or smoking, 
bances, timidity, laziness, 
and emotional instability. 

Supporters and Critics. He does all 
this, or claims to, by getting his patient 
to write in ways that promote positive 
values. Someone whose base lines wa- 
ver (a sign of instability) or descend (de- 
pression, fear) is asked to practice run- 
ning the lines upward on the page (op- 
timism, ambition) until it becomes a 
habit. When that happens, De Sainte Co- 
lombe insists, the subconscious gets the 
message, and the undesired personality 
defect vanishes. 

Like its parent, graphology, grapho- 
therapy has many critics who equate it 
with such pseudo-sciences as phrenology 
and astrology. Both also have their ad- 
vocates. At the Santa Clara County ju- 
venile detention farm in California, Psy- 
chologist Ernest Bradford Smith has 
been analyzing the script of his charges 
for 15 years and says that he can now 
spot the delinquent by his handwriting. 
De Sainte Colombe is widely known 
among West Coast behavioral scientists, 
some of whom are impressed by his pen- 
and-pencil therapy. Tested at a number 
of institutions, among them California's 
Patton State Hospital and the Santa 
Clara Mental Health Center, his treat- 
ment has produced what Psychologist 
George Melzer calls “astonishing re- 
sults.” Says Dr. John Langdell, a psy- 
chiatrist at San Francisco's Langley Por- 
ter Neuropsychiatric Institute: “I'm a 
little skeptical about the claims he makes 
for graphotherapy, but I am by no 
means ready to reject them either.” 


The Education of Sarah 

As the brightest of the big apes, the 
chimpanzee may be man’s nearest in- 
tellectual neighbor. How near? Science 
has long sought to discover in the in- 
telligent chimp the gift of language, the 
incomparable skill that distinguishes 





a 


SARAH & TRAINER 
With almost parental pride. 





mankind from all other living things. 
Until now, that search has been fruit- 
less; the chimp lacks the capacity for 
speech that is innate in every normal 
human infant. But in Psychology To- 
day magazine, Psychologist David Pre- 
mack of the University of California at 
Santa Barbara demonstrates that the 
chimpanzee can converse with man in 
ways other than by the tongue. 

Premack’s prime evidence is Sarah, 
a seven-year-old female chimp with a 
working “vocabulary” of more than 120 
words. Sarah can not only comprehend 
the meaning of these words but can 
dip into her glossary to answer ques- 
tions and build original sentences of 
her own. 

Cognitive Ability. To teach Sarah, 
Psychologist Premack devised symbols 
cut out of plastic and mounted on met- 
al bases so that Sarah could “write” 
them on a magnetized board. With prac- 
tice, Sarah learned that a blue triangle 
meant an apple, a red square a banana. 
In time she mastered symbols identifying 
each of her four trainers, plus other sym- 
bols identifying colors and familiar ob- 
jects such as a pail, a cup and a dish. 
For example, pi@MQ stands for red, gag 
for dish. 

All this was mere rote learning. To 
develop an understanding of syntax, Pre- 
mack introduced a new symbol rep- 
resenting the preposition on, Given 
two familiar color symbols representing 


SAMPLE VOCABULARY 


Se. 


QUESTION 
MARK 
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Serving the 
United States, 
Canada and 

114 Foreign Lands 


LAST 


YEAR 

THIS 
WOMAN 
HELPED 
BREAK UP 
102,052 
HAPPY 
HOMES 


But they asked for it... 


Because nobody knows more about family moving than Moving 
Consultant Bette Malone. She's gathered a whole library of vital 
everything from how to sell your home tor more 

to traveling by car with the kids. She also offers facts about 
the city you're moving to—its schools, churches, recreational 


facilities and more. And if you have personal questions about 





information 


planning your move, Bette Malone provides personal answers 


This homemaker service is offered exclusively by your United 
agent. No extra cost. Call him today tor a tree estimate He's 
in the Yellow Pages 


UNITED MOVES THE PEOPLE WHO MOVE THE WORLD! 


Gi.| OD 


United Van Lines 





green and blue, for instance, and by 
watching the trainer place the green 
on the blue and vice versa, Sarah even- 
tually came to understand the prepo- 
sition’s purpose. This was one of her 
first sentences, condensed to a three-sym- 
bol command: Green @ goes on 
3@ red POH. Before long, Sarah 
knew how to obey commands in as 
many as twelve possible color com 
binations at an impressive accuracy 
rate of 80% to 90% 

On one memorable occasion, which 
Premack records with almost parental 
pride, his pupil invented a sentence-com 
pletion game and invited her trainer to 
play. The trainer had set up some non- 
sensical physical-relation tests involving 
objects and colors—red is on (i.¢., su- 
perimposed upon) green, green is on ba- 
nana, apple is on orange—to test Sar- 
ah’s proficiency in word order. Abruptly, 
Sarah took over. She began a sentence 
“Apple is on. ‘and then arranged 
a number of possible completions, only 
one of which she considered correct 
“Apple is on banana.” Then she led 
her trainer through the multiple choic- 
es until her human student caught on 
to the game 

Over two years, Premack and his as- 
sistants trained Sarah in the use of 
verbs, sentence structure, questions and 
conceptions, the last being the cognitive 
ability to grasp not only the root mean- 
ing of the word-symbols but their ap 
plication in totally unfamiliar contexts 
Having taught her to associate the col- 
or red with apple and the color green 
with grape, says Premack, “we then test- 
ed her comprehension of the conception 
‘color of.” ” He was not surprised when 
Sarah demonstrated her ability to as- 
sign the characteristic “color of” to to 
tally unfamiliar objects: that the red- 
ness of an apple, for instance, could 
also be found—and recognized by her 
—in a persimmon 

Manifestly Brilliant. Premack cites 
an experiment in which Sarah was giv- 
en a real apple and asked to select 
those symbols—red or green, round or 
square—that characterized the apple 
She did this readily. Then the apple 
was replaced with its symbol, the blue tri- 
angle, and Sarah was again invited to se- 
lect its qualities. With unfailing con- 
fidence, she attributed to this totally 
unapple-like symbol the same qualities 
of roundness and redness—“evidence,” 
writes Premack, “that the chimp thinks 
of the word not as its literal form (blue 
plastic) but as the thing it represents 
(red apple).” 

On the basis of two years’ work with 
one chimpanzee, Psychologist Premack 
sensibly does not claim anything more 
than Sarah’s own and manifestly bril- 
liant record. But his mind is at least as 
open as hers. “This does not mean that 
she can produce all the functions of lan- 
guage, or that she can do everything a 
human can,” he writes. “But then.” he 
adds, obviously unconvinced, “we have 
only been working with her a relatively 
short while.” 
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FROM THE HARPER DIARY 
“January 26, 1874. | have con- 
cluded that fresh air is vital to 
aging. It is apparently the extra 
oxygen working on the wood 
sugars of the oak barrels.” 
1. W. H. 
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Crowds. Conformity. Convention. 
Hundreds of men in the same pink shirt 
Thousands of women in the same print 
dress. Housing projects. Chain motels 
Whatever happened to individuality? 

This happened. Thunderbird 1971. 

Thunderbird has always driven ahead 


of the crowd. It has always been in- 
stantly recognizable for its individual 
good looks. Its special ride has always 
meant smoothness, comfort, quiet. Its 
quality has always been outstanding 
For 1971, Thunderbird is more orig- 
inal, more personal, more individual. 
Every single Thunderbird is checked for 
quality by an electronic tester. What's 
more, every single Thunderbird is 


checked again by a man with a stetho- 
scope who listens for noise the unaided 
human ear might not hear 

Balt lelel-ieeliceM-Me-i¢-lalel-IeoM-lel li feluil-laht 
would be a luxury listing for lesser cars: 
de BVES --y atoll al- em ele) i=] @idelalmel liek ele-L iow 
AM radio; SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic 
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This: Thunderbird 1971. 
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With Thunder- 





more than ever, there is no such thing 
as a flock of Thunderbirds 

Thunderbird 1971. Have it all your 
own way 


THUNDERBIRD (Grd> 
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Printing ink is the business of 
Sinclair and Valentine, a 
company in our Chemical 
Division. Their inks print 
billions of packages. And 
magazines, maybe this one. 
S&Valso produces ingen- 
ious printing inks that are 
magnetic for checks, fluores- 
cent for signs, electrocon- 
ductive for printed circuits, 
even scented for perfume 
ads, With 52 plants in the 
U.S. and abroad, S&Vis 
one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of printing 
inks. Our chemical group of 
companies—which also pro- 
duce silicas, dyes and con- 
crete additives — accounted 
for $106 million of our 

$981 million in corporate 
sales last year. 


MA FRTIN 
MARIETTA 


277 Pork Ave., New York, N.Y 10017 
















MEDICINE 





Sounds of Sickness 


Many mothers believe that they can 
determine whether a baby is ill or merely 
hungry by the way it cries. A South Af- 
rican pediatrician believes that doctors 
can often diagnose an infant's illness or 
defect from the sound of its crying. With 
this in mind, Dr, Eugene Weinberg cat- 
alogued 20 characteristic sounds and 
identified the conditions that cause them. 
Now he has produced a recording of 
these cries to help other physicians rec- 
ognize and understand them. 

Titled Sound Diagnosis, Dr. Wein- 
berg’s record is a heart-rending collec- 
tion of the sounds of sickness. On it is the 
vrunting cough of a child with hyaline 
membrane disease, a frequently fatal 
condition that occurs in premature in- 
fants. Also included is the feline mewing 
of a baby with cat-cry syndrome, a con- 
genital defect that produces abnormal 
development of the brain, and the wheez- 
ing gasp of an asthmatic infant. Only one 
of the sounds on the 45-r.p.m. disk makes 
for pleasant listening. Obviously includ- 
ed for purposes of comparison, it repro- 
duces the lusty cry of a healthy newborn. 

Weinberg believes that his record will 
help to fill a definite medical need. “A 
baby can’t tell you what's wrong with 
it,” he explains. “A doctor has to use 
every sign he can to make a diag- 
nosis.” He hopes that doctors and nurs- 
es will familiarize themselves with the 
sounds on the record and learn to rec- 








ognize the telltale cries of infants. 

So apparently does Pfizer Laborato- 
ries, one of the world’s largest drug pro- 
ducers. The company has ordered 3,000 
copies of the record for distribution in 
South Africa, and plans soon to make 
the record available on request in Euro- 
pean and other African countries. 


Correcting Facial Paralysis 

The affected side of the face sags, the 
eyebrow droops and the mouth hangs 
open. The victim of facial paralysis, 
which results from damage to facial 
nerves by injury or surgery, often finds it 
difficult to eat or speak and impossible to 
close one eye. Worse, he loses the ability 
to communicate by facial expression, so 
that an attempt to smile may result in a 
terrifying grimace, an effort at laughter 
in the appearance of intense suffering. 
For many years, facial paralysis has been 
uncorrectable. Lately, however, surgeons 
have been experiencing success with sev- 
eral new operations. 

The most basic of these techniques in- 
volves pulling the face into shape with 
an internal sling made of fascia, the 
fibrous tissue that separates and en- 
closes the muscles of the body. Fascial 
slings do not restore normal muscle con- 
trol, but by supporting sagging face mus- 
cles, they help to bring a certain sym- 
metry to the face at rest. 

More satisfactory results are being 
obtained by muscle transposition. In an 
operation developed by Dr. Leonard Ru- 


z 


Aid 





bin of Hempstead, N.Y., the remporalis 
muscle, which runs from the temple to 
the jawbone, is split into three sections. 
These are then separated and connected 
to the patient's eye, mouth and cheek. 
After considerable practice before a mir- 
ror, a patient can learn to use the trans- 
posed muscle to control winking or smil- 
ing. The operation returns a near-normal 
appearance to the face at rest. 

The most effective and promising op- 
erations, now being performed by an in- 
creasing number of surgeons, actually re- 
pair the damaged facial nerve. Three 
techniques have been developed. One 
simply rejoins the ends of the severed 
nerve by means of sutures, much as sur- 
geons rejoin damaged arteries or torn 
muscle tissues. Another, the nerve cross- 
over, requires the use of an undamaged 
nerve—usually the hypoglossal nerve 
that controls tongue movement—to in- 
nervate facial muscles as well. The third 
and most difficult procedure is the auto- 
genous nerve graft: surgeons remove a 
piece of nerve fiber from elsewhere in the 
patient’s body and use it to replace the 
section of facial nerve cut away in tumor 
surgery or damaged by injury. 

Complex Procedures. Nerve surgery 
is frustratingly complex. Many nerve 
fibers are finer than sewing thread, 
have branchings that are difficult to lo- 
cate and even harder to suture. The 
nerve fiber used in an autogenous graft 
is rarely more than two millimeters wide. 
Surgeons use a ten-power microscope, 
hair-thin sutures and exceedingly del- 
icate instruments, The microscope 
magnifies the nerve enough to make it 
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A Child’s View of Doctors 


O keep children occupied in doc- 

tors’ wailing rooms at its 30 med- 
ical centers, the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York this sum- 
mer sponsored a drawing contest. 
The response was massive—and re- 
vealing. Crayon portraits of “My 
Doctor” were submitted by 1,500 
youngsters. Among the 200 prize- 
winning drawings, which H.1.P. is put- 
ting on display at its centers, there 
were many that vividly illustrate the 
universal apprehension of patients 
—children and adults alike. Doctors 
were sometimes depicted as formi- 
dable, if not menacing figures, and a 





disproportionately large number were 
shown holding the dreaded vaccina- 
tion needle. In one drawing by an 
eight-year-old, a doctor viewing spa- 
ghetti-like intestines on a fluoroscope 
screen tells his patient, “Thier is 
something very wrong going on inside 
of you.” Other drawings submitted by 
the contestants, whose ages ranged 
from six to ten, included several artis- 
tically eloquent tributes to the harried 
H.I.P. pediatricians. One child por- 
trayed her doctor as a benevolent and 
obviously wise owl. Another lovingly 
sketched the figure of a dignified 
doctor capped with a rakish halo. 
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The Frecutire FLAIR! 


Flair's smooth, tough nylon point and 
rich, vivid ink sleekly cased in executive 
style. Only $1.95. Refillable. 


Your 


little brother 
has 
a problem. 


He doesn't have a father. 











America has a million and a 
half boys, from every Ik of life, 
just like him. They each need a 


man for a friend. 

One man. One boy. That's 
Big Brothers. 

Call your local Big Brothers 
agency and spend time 
with one of the boys. 


a little 


JAPAN'S EXPO '70 
was symbolized in this TIME gatefold cover. Now you can have 
handsome full-color blow-ups 28” x 41” for $1.50 each in quantities up 


to 10, less in larger volume 


Shipped in tubes, 


postaqe-paid. 


Write direct to: EXPO '70 POSTER, c/o TIME, 11th Floor, 
Time & Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused By 
Inflammation And Infection 


Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There’s an exclusive formulation 
which actually helps shrink the pain- 
ful swelling of hemorrhoidal tissues 
caused by infection. In many cases 
the first applications give prompt, 
temporary relief from itching and 
pain in hemorrhoidal tissues. 

The sufferer first notices relief 
from such painful discomfort. Then 
swelling of hemorrhoidal tissues is 
gently reduced. Tests conducted by 
doctors on hundreds of patients in 
New York City, Washington, D. C., 
and at a Midwest Medical Center 
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showed this to be true in many cases. 

The medication used by doctors in 
these tests was Preparation H®—the 
same exclusive formula you can buy 
at any drug counter without a pre- 
scription. Preparation H also lubri- 
cates the affected area to protect the 
inflamed, irritated surface and so 
helps make bowel movements more 
comfortable. 

There is no other formula like 
Preparation H. In ointment or sup- 
pository form. 
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FASCIAL SLING 


Fascia from leg 
supports sagging 
face muscles. 


MUSCLE 
TRANSPOSITION 


Temporalis muscle 
and fascia are 
split, pulled down 
and attached to 
face muscles. 


NERVE GRAFT 


Nerve section removed 
during tumor surgery 


Silastic 
tubing 


Nerve-fiber section from 
neck is grafted to facial 


nerve ends. 
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look as large as a piece of string. 

There are complications. The nerves 
are the body's communication system, 
carrying messages.from the brain to the 
muscles, and any damage, no matter how 
well repaired, tends to slow down trans- 
mission of nerve impulses. To guard 
against the formation of scars that could 
impede the impulses, surgeons wrap the 
freshly sutured ends with fine Silastic 
tubing, a procedure not unlike wrapping 
a hair with plastic film. 

Encouraging Results. Because unused 
muscles quickly deteriorate, nerve re- 
pairs should be carried out within a year 
of the damage, otherwise the operation 
will do little good. Thus immediately af- 
ter removal of the parotid gland, site of 
the commonest form of facial tumor, 
surgeons now repair the adjacent facial 
nerve, which is sometimes damaged dur- 
ing the operation. In most cases, this pre- 
vents loss of facial mobility. 

Facial nerve surgery is already re- 
markably effective. Dr. John Conley, a 
Manhattan head and neck surgeon, 
reports a 70%-to-80% success rate for 
operations carried out within a year of 
the original nerve damage. 
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Quadrant § 
Cloth 


New techniques create a new fabric 
for HS&M's advance-styled Astra/71 
suits. A woven-textured background in 
| pure wool worsteds adds surface interest 
to over-patterns, plains and mixtures. 
Here, a brown plaid three-button suit with 
shaped waist, HS&M'’s NOVA-SET® proc- 
cess* keeps it in shape and new-looking. | 





The Woolmark tabe! 

is your assurance of 
quality-tested products 
nade of the world’s best 
Pure Wool 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes; 36 South Franklin Street; Chicago, Illinois 60606 


*Patent pending 


Whether you realize it or not, 
you have a processus styloideus 
ulnae. 

And yours, like everyone 
else's, usually gets in the way of 
your watch. 

So, after carefully studying 
hundreds of bumpy wristbones, 
Omega designers concluded that 
there was only one acceptable 
shape for a watch. The ellipse. 

From that conclusion came 
what is probably the first wrist 
watch designed for where it's 
going. 

It’s called The Omega 
Dynamic. 

To illustrate: Your present 
watch probably straddles your 
wrist bone. At least a little. 
Whereas, The Dynamic sits flat 
and lean against the part of your 
wrist that immediately precedes 
the bone. 


While that may be the most 
important thing about The 
Dynamic, it’s not the only thing 
about it. 

To enable your eye to read 
the time in 1/5th of a second, the 
designers used a colored dial, 
divided into “time zones?’ 

Next, so you wouldn't have 
to move a muscle to wind it, they 
designed The Dynamic with a 
self-winding “rotor” movement. 
(Off your wrist it will draw on 
reserve energy for 48 hours.) 

To make sure you could 
wear it in the ocean (as well as in 
the shower), the case was cut 
froma single block of steel. The 
movement was inserted from the 
front. And the crystal was put 
into place and sealed with a 
device suggested by submarine 
designers. (The Dynamic can 
easily take water pressure to a 
depth of 100 feet.) 

These same brainy designers 
also sat down and considered the 
physiology of your skin. 





They knew that in hot 
weather and humidity you 
perspire. Especially under your 
watch band. So they developed a 
band made of a porous fiber, 
and then air-conditioned it with 
30 little holes. 

We won't go into the fact 
that The Dynamic is available in 
24 color combinations on the 
dial. And 12 easily changeable 
wrist bands to go with what 
you're wearing. 

We think any watch company 
could have made a watch for that. 





The Omega Dynamic. 


The wrist watch. 
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Change of the Guard 

Standing at John F. Kennedy’s in- 
augural platform in 196], he delighted 
the President and TV audience by stead- 
fastly continuing his invocation after 
smoke began to pour from the lectern 
in front of him. He was cast in a 
more somber role in 1963, when he con- 
ducted John Kennedy's funeral Mass 
in Washington. He rushed to the Ken- 
nedys’ side at the time of Bobby's as- 
sassination. He comforted Rose during 
Joseph Sr.’s long illness and again at 
his death, and staunchly defended 
Jackie after her marriage to Aristotle 
Onassis. 

For all this, Richard Joseph Cardinal 
Cushing, the third Archbishop of Bos- 





CUSHING WITH EUNICE SHRIVER & J.F.K. 
With no need for an accounting. 


ton, was far from a clerical camp fol- 
lower of the Kennedys. He was one of 
the most unusual prelates in the history 
of the American Catholic Church. His 
instincts flowed from the heart rather 
than the head. When he took over the 
see of Boston from autocratic William 
Cardinal O'Connell in 1944, it was much 
like Harry Truman's taking over from 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

He was an ecumenist long before 
the word became popular. At Vatican 
Il, he attracted worldwide attention 
when his speech in support of the coun- 
cil document on religious liberty for all 
—including atheists—was hailed by the 
assembled churchmen with a burst of 
forbidden applause. Then, typically, he 
walked out on the council when it went 
on too long, claiming that he had more 
important things to do in Boston. For 
these reasons—and for many others 
—Cushing has become perhaps the best 
known of the American cardinals. 

Last week, according to his own time- 
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table, Cushing at 75 resigned his post 
as spiritual head of 1,900,000 Catholics. 
To replace him, the Vatican named the 
Most Rev. Humberto S. Medeiros, a lit- 
tle-known bishop of a small South Texas 
diocese. For the first time in 124 years, 
Boston will have a non-Irish prelate at 
its helm. It is more than a mere change 
of the guard. Cushing, despite his pro- 
gressive programs. basically represents 
the traditional church, while Medeiros 
is symbolic of the more involved social 
activism that is sweeping the church 
today, The new head of the Boston arch- 
diocese was born in the Portuguese 
Azores in the North Atlantic. He em- 
igrated to Massachusetts with his fam- 
ily in 1931 at age 15, and took a job 
sweeping floors in a local textile mill 
for 62¢ a day, studying English in his 
spare time. After graduating from high 
school in Fall River, Mass., Medeiros de- 
cided to enter the priesthood. He was or- 
dained in Washington, D.C., and took 
an M.A. in philosophy in 1942, then a 
Ph.D. in sacred theology in 1952 at Cath- 
olic University. He did pastoral duties 
at his home parish in Fall River before 
being consecrated a bishop and trans- 
ferred to Brownsville, Texas, in 1966. 

Conscientious Activist. In Browns- 
ville, Medeiros emerged as a practicing 
liberal in the best sense of the word. His 
appointment to the Rio Grande Valley 
came at the time of a threatened farm 
workers’ strike. Since many of the 250,- 
000 members of his diocese were Mex- 
ican-American migrant workers, Bishop 
Medeiros quickly plunged in and active- 
ly supported the workers’ demands for a 
$1.2S-an-hour minimum wage. At the 
same time, he spoke out against an eco- 
nomic system that “considers profit the 
key motive for economic progress, com- 
petition the maximum law of economics 
and private ownership of the means of 
production an absolute right that carries 
no corresponding social obligations.” 

Medeiros sold the bishop's limousine 
and now rattles around in a three-year- 
old sedan. He lives in one room of the 
Brownsville bishop's palace, having 
turned the rest of the residence into a 
dormitory for visiting priests, During the 
harvest season, he often travels with the 
migrant workers and celebrates Masses 
in the fields. His experience with op- 
pressed minorities will stand him in good 
stead in the Boston area, where there has 
been a rapid growth in both the black 
and Spanish-speaking communities and 
where the plight of New England mi- 
grant workers is only now receiving 
widespread attention. 

If Medeiros symbolizes the newer con- 
science of the church, Cardinal Cushing 
is representative of the more established 
order of things religious. It is an order 
that is rapidly changing, and Cushing is 
thus caught between the conservatism 
of his young days and the liberalism of 
the modern church. “As a theologian, he 
is not a true liberal at heart,” says his 


close friend, Msgr. George Casey of Lex- 
ington, Mass. But “he recognized Vati- 
can II as the wave of the future and ac- 
cepted it.” As if to symbolize these inner 
contrasts, the cardinal could laud the 
John Birch Society and at the same time 
hold a life membership in the N.A.A.C.P. 
He is an ardent anti-Communist, but this 
summer he came out strongly for U.S. 
withdrawal from Viet Nam. 

Human Qualities. In the 26 years 
that he held the post, Cardinal Cushing 
brought extraordinary drive and energy 
to his job. A compulsive builder in the 
brick-and-mortar school, he established 
87 new parishes and oversaw the con- 
struction of 15 high schools. He col- 
lected millions of dollars for causes 
here and abroad, including $2,900,000 
to ransom prisoners after the Bay of 


Pigs invasion. His great enthusiasm 
—among many—was Latin America, 
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to which he dispatched hundreds of mis- 
sionaries and millions of dollars. 

Beyond all his accomplishments, how- 
ever, the attributes of Cardinal Cushing 
that Boston and the world will long re- 
member are his intensely human qual- 
ities, He is a man who loves to clown, 
tell abominable jokes, wear funny hats, 
play baseball, go on outings with chil- 
dren. He calls his scarlet cardinal’s robes 
his “glad rags” and usually answers his 
own phone in his well-known gravelly 
voice. Every year, dressed in those glad 
rags, he has danced an Irish jig with 
the aged, whom he loved to visit. 

The years have taken their toll, and 
the strain shows in Cushing's craggy, fur- 
rowed face. He suffers from asthma, em- 
physema, ulcers and cancer. As the long- 
time spiritual adviser of the Kennedy 
family, he has been devastated by their 
tragedies. “It seems that all my trou- 
bles have come in the autumn of my 
life,” he lamented after Joe Kennedy's 
death. “I now feel alone and aban- 
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doned.” Appropriately enough, one of 
the most moving tributes upon the car- 
dinal’s resignation came from Senator 
Edward Kennedy, speaking on behalf 
of the family: “For three-quarters of a 
century his life has been a light in a 
world that cries out for illumination. 
He will never have to account for his 
stewardship, for if his goodness ts not 
known to God, no one’s ever will be.” 


Christian Virgins 


Historically, the Roman Catholic 
Church has regarded virginity as a state 
of perfection superior even to marrage 
But this is a concept that many mod- 
ern Catholics—theologians as well as 
laymen—find difficult to accept. The 
last church legislation governing the rit- 
ual profession of virginity was issued 
in 1596. Thus the pronouncement [rom 
Rome last week was received by most 
Catholics with some surprise and be- 
wilderment: the Vatican has revived, in 
a shorter version, an ancient rite of vir- 
ginal consecration. It will enable Cath- 
olic women to take a public vow of 
virginity while still remaining within sec- 
ular society, much as women did in the 
early church before there were religious 
orders or convents. 

Under the plan, women who wish to 
take the vow would do so in a simple rit- 
ual performed by a bishop. It would be 
a binding, permanent commitment to 
the virginal state, with dispensation from 
the decision being reserved to bishops 
Lay women taking this vow will be 
known as “Christian virgins.” Unlike 
nuns, they need not join a_ religious 
order, wear any special garb or be re- 
quired to live in convents or special com- 
munities. Beyond maintaining their vir- 
ginity, they may if they wish function 
as assistants in the missionary field, in 
line with their interests and abilities. Ac- 
cording to the Sacred Congregation of 
Divine Worship, which announced the 
Vatican plan, the new rite is “a mark 
of esteem for women whose dignity ts 





sometimes offended in our society, which 
is often dominated by vulgar hedonism.” 

One high Vatican official, anticipating 
reaction to the pronouncement, admitted 
that few women are expected to take 
the vows. The ritual will probably be 
used mostly by those in religious or- 
ders aS a way ot renewing their orig 
inal dedication. “This document has not 
been issued with the intention of urg 
ine Catholic women to take the vows,” 
the official says. “We are not beating 
the bushes to persuade women to swear 
to remain virgins.” 

Nonetheless the move seemed scarcely 
calculated to calm the growing dissent 
in the Catholic Church or to convince 
the faithful that it is becoming more re- 
sponsive to the times. Such criticism, 
the Vatican believes, misses the point 
When “the most sacred areas of Chris 
tian life are being threatened,” a spokes 
man explains, “the Pope is reminding 
the world that there is value in certain 
ancient Christian ideals as a counter- 
weight to creeping secularism.” 
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What to look for 


when you're looking for a new home. 


A new home can be 
the best investment you'll 
ever make. 

Especially if you’ve 
carefully considered what 
gives it long-term value. 
Like the materials it’s 
built out of. 

We think the best 
thing to build a house out 
of is wood. 

Take your windows, 
for example. 

If they're warm wood 
instead of cold metal, 


they'll insulate much better 


against the cold of winter 
and the heat of summer. 
What wood windows 


won't do is condense water 
and drip it on 


your sills, drapes and walls. 

Take your floors. If 
they’re finished hardwood 
throughout, you'll save a 
lot of money in the long run. 

Because a hardwood 
floor will last the lifetime 
of your house. 

And hardwood floors 
are so strong and comfort- 
able. Especially when 
they’re laid on wood 
subflooring. New long 
lasting finishes also make 
them easy to keep looking 
beautiful. Just an occa- 
sional waxing does it. 

Then there’s wood 
paneling. Andastory that’s 
much the same. 

Wood paneling isn’t 
only warm and beautiful. 
It’s practical, too. 
It’s easy to clean. 
And ends the 
headache of 
repainting walls 
forever. 

With wood 
paneling, you have 
dozens of dif- 
ferent woods to 
choose from. 
Rough sawn or 
smooth. Plain or 
patterned. All of 
which come in so 
many different 
grains, finishes, 





textures and tones. 

Beauty and value. 
Wood gives you both. Like 
no other material can. 

No wonder it’s used 
so much inside the home. 
For floors, paneling, 
decorative mouldings and 
exposed structural 
framing. 

And so much outside 
the home. For siding, roof- 
ing, decks and windows. 

Allthisis by way of an 
introduction. To find out a 
lot more send for our 
House-Hunter’s Guide 
(with free mortgage 
calculator). Or our Home 
Improvement Guide. Each 
is a storehouse of 
information and comes 
with a free guide to wood 
products. 

When you’re making 
the biggest investment of 
your life, you need all the 
facts you can get. 


American. 
Wood Council 


Box 4156T, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015 
Please send 
House Hunter's Guide 50c¢ each 
Home Improvement Guide 50c each 
Send both Guides $1.00 
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Smirnoff people splurge... 


On the pure, sweet pleasure of living. Sure it costs more for the best of foods and the lightest of liquors. 


But in the Smirnoff life style, that’s what money’s for. And when Smirnoff people sit down to lunch, 
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Uneasy Return to Campus 

As college and university adminis- 
trators await the return of most. stu- 
dents this week, their apprehension turns 
less on the almost certain resumption 
of protest than on the possibility of ter- 
rorist violence. The worst such incident 
to date, last month's bombing of the 
mathematics research center at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, left a badly de- 
moralized campus amid the rubble. To 
assess the implications of that bitter 
event for academic institutions else- 
where, Time Correspondent Gregory 
Wierzynski visited the university and 
sent this report: 


So many shattered windows in nearby 
buildings are now boarded up that one 
high administration official ruefully calls 
the institution “Old Plywood U.” Never- 
theless, the administrators ironically find 
comfort in the bombing. They believe 
that it is the peak of long years of frus- 
tration that began with the Dow Chem- 
ical demonstrations in 1967. The revul- 
sion it will cause among students and fac- 
ulty, they think, may help reforge under- 
standing between them. 

This will not halt the violence on cam- 
pus, which officials feel represents the 
acts of a desperate fringe of “crazies.” It 
should, however, prevent the crazies 
from drumming up support for massive 
disruptions. Says Chancellor Edwin 
Young: “I expect more violence this 
year, but from fewer people.” 

That is small cheer. The student body 
has grown highly cynical. Says Anatole 
Beck, an activist professor: “The kids 
don’t believe anything any more. The 
skepticism about ever ending the war is 
everywhere.” 

Cynicism and disillusionment with ac- 
ademic life go far beyond politics. Last 
year cheating reached epidemic propor- 
tions. Weary of the poisonous atmo- 
sphere, many students have moved into 
apartments or to outlying farm areas. 
There they have set up communes and 
cooperatives to experiment with a more 
constructive and calmer life-style. 

Departing Professors. Out of fear and 
weariness, the faculty has lost much of 
its zest for teaching. Says Hugh Rich- 
ards, the 51-year-old acting chairman of 
the physics department: “I guess what 
depresses me most is that some of my 
colleagues are taking a second look at 
whether academic life is where they can 
make the most effective contribution and 
be happy.” Many liberal arts faculty 
members are resentful of what they con- 
sider the administration’s heavyhanded 
tactics during the past year. Nineteen 
professors had their pay docked, for in- 
stance, because they did not hold classes 
during the days of protest following the 
U.S. incursion into Cambodia. 

More and more, professors have been 
leaving the campus immediately after 
their classes end each day. Many have 


taken leaves of absence to wait out the 
current year. Others have left for other 
universities and more would follow if 
there were not so few places to go. 
Less prestigious institutions have little 
appeal; more prestigious ones have ten- 
sions that often are just as bad. 

The national campus turmoil has 
touched off a public backlash that even 
the traditionally liberal state of Wis- 
consin has not escaped. In response to 
pressure from regents, the university ad- 
ministration has rejected the “Princeton 
plan,” which would have given students 
two weeks off this fall to work in pol- 
itics. Warns W. Eugene Clingan, as- 
sistant vice chancellor for student af- 
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agree. In his first press conference as 
president of Columbia University, Wil- 
liam McGill observed that “alarmist re- 
ports in the newspapers about expected 
major upheavals and massive security 
preparations seem to me overblown.” 
Night Lights. Like many administra- 
tors, Stanford University’s Acting Pres- 
ident Richard W. Lyman is counting on 
a new sophistication among the moder- 
ate majority. All the radicals have been 
able to do, he says, “is to assist the elec- 
tion of persons most removed from the 
desires of the campus revolutionaries.” 
Most students realize that “if there is a 
revolution, it is not going to be on the 
campus. If it is going to be on the cam- 
pus, it is not going to be a revolution. 
That is not where the country is run.” 
Stull, says Lyman, whose institution 
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“More violence this year, but from fewer people.” 


fairs; “Universities are going to start 
making demands of their students. The 
freewheeling days of last May’s student 
strikes cannot be allowed to stand as 
precedents. We are insisting this year 
that everyone has rights, not just the rad- 
icals, We cannot play games any more.” 

Above all, Wisconsin's essential sense 
of common goals has given way to a 
wasteful preoccupation with small de- 
tails of due process. Since no one be- 
lieves anyone else, even minor disputes 
between faculty members, students and 
administrators are adjudicated by com- 
plicated legal procedures, with accom- 
panying attorneys and evidence. 

How far this regression will go is dif- 
ficult to assess. It seems safe to con- 
clude that more law-and-order will not 
bring peace to the Madison campus. 

Alarmist Reports. Wisconsin is by no 
means typical of all universities or col- 
leges in the country. It is larger and has 
more deeply engaged students than most. 
Nixon Administration officials who have 
been keeping watch on the campuses ex- 
pect a considerably calmer fall this year 
than last, and some university presidents 


has installed $100,000 worth of new 
lighting to make nighttime less safe for 
rock throwers and arsonists, “I don’t see 
any reason to believe that any campus in 
the country is going to have a quiet and 
peaceful year.” If the conflicts turn vio- 
lent, officials are increasingly hoping to 
meet the trouble with newly firm atti- 
tudes and tactics. In a fall letter to stu- 
dents and staff, New York University 
President James Hester warned that “to 
countenance the potential destruction of 
the free environment of the university 
because ‘students are outraged’ or ‘all 
American institutions must share the 
blame’ is to accept a suicidal sophistry.” 

Predicts Albert Bowker, chancellor 
of the massive City University of New 
York: “This society won't topple with 
a few bombs; it will go after the bomb 
throwers.” The trouble is that desperate 
men are almost impossible to deflect 
without repressing innocent activity. The 
shadow of Wisconsin will not recede eas- 
ily. Says E. Laurence Chalmers, chan- 
cellor of the University of Kansas: “We 
cannot lull ourselves into believing there 
won't be arsonists and guerrillas. No uni- 
versity can ignore them.” 
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TIME ESSAY 


N the walls of George Plimpton’s apartment 

and office, amid the photographs, posters, paint- 
ings, prints, drawings, letters, manuscript pages, an- 
imal heads, odd hats and assorted other mementos 
that take the place of wallpaper, are several car- 
toons. In one, a patient about to go under the knife 
looks up at the masked surgeon and _plaintively 
asks: “Wait a minute! How do I know you're not 
George Plimpton?” In another, set in some imag- 
inary banana republic whose government is about to 
be overthrown, one mustachioed officer demands of 
his co-conspirators: “Before we proceed with the 
coup, gentlemen which one of you is George 
Plimpton?” A third (discreetly exiled to the office bath- 
room) is set in a whorehouse. “See that new girl look- 
ing out the window?” one prostitute whispers to 
another. “I hear she’s really George Plimpton.” 

The funniest part is that none of these situations, 
the last one excepted, is totally beyond the limits of 
the talent or imagination of George Plimpton, the 
world’s consummate amateur. Sometimes, indeed, it 
is difficult to decide whether Plimpton is an amateur 
professional or a professional amateur, so intense is 
his desire to succeed in alien fields. He always loses 
but, in a larger sense, he always wins, proving that 
even in an age of constricting specialization a man 
can do almost anything he sets his mind to, if only 
for a moment. It is Plimpton’s triumph that he has re- 
stored the word amateur—which today is so often a 
synonym for bungler—to its original and true con- 
notation: someone who takes up an art or craft not 
for gain but for love. 

Consider what he has done. He has sparred three 
bloody rounds (his blood) with Archie Moore, then 
light heavyweight champion of the world. He has 
pitched to major league baseball stars in Yankee Sta- 
dium; he has shanked and hooked his way over golf 
links in competition with the world’s top money- 
makers, and lost to Pancho Gonzales on the tennis 
court. He has fumbled hand-offs as a training-camp 
quarterback for the Detroit Lions and missed bas- 
kets while working out as a forward for the Boston 
Celtics. 

Three years ago, he toured with the New York Phil- 
harmonic as a percussionist—and was severely chas- 
tised by Conductor Leonard Bernstein when he set 
off a rack of sleigh bells out of tempo, ruining the 
first movement of Mahler's Fourth Symphony. More 
recently he rode the high trapeze for the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus and, as a one- 
line badman in a_ yet-to-be-released western (Rio 
Lobo), he was shot and killed by John Wayne, who 
never could decide whether the tall (6 ft. 4 in.) bit play- 
er’s name was Plimpleton, Pembleton, Parfilton or 
Plankton 

There is no such confusion in Manhattan, where 
Plimpton’s parties and partygoings are assiduously 
chronicled by the columnists and where he conducts 
one of America’s few literary salons in his East 
Side apartment. Among other things, he is editor of 
the Paris Review, a fine literary quarterly. Until his 
marriage to Freddy Espy 24 years ago, at the age 
of 41, Plimpton was probably the most sought after 
bachelor in the U.S.—the escort, at one time or an- 
other, of Jacqueline Kennedy, her sister Lee Ra- 
dziwill, Ava Gardner, Jane Fonda, Jean Seberg and 
Candice Bergen. He has also been a long and close 
friend of the Kennedys'—“a kind of choric figure,” 
in the words of one of his friends, to that family’s trag- 
ic saga. In fact, so familiar is the Plimpton name, so 
ubiquitous the Plimpton presence, that there is some- 
thing of a Plimpton backlash. Manhattan is the cen- 


GEORGE PLIMPTON: 


ter of what amounts to a club of Plimpton haters, 
who simply cannot stand the thought of George game- 
ly attempting some new and improbable feat. 

What neither the Plimpton haters nor the Plimp- 
tonphiles realize is that he is something else as well. Be- 
hind his several masks and costumes lurks an ex- 
cellent and greatly underrated writer. His primary 
problem is that almost nobody takes a book on 
sports seriously, The public, to be sure, has bought 
his books—Out of My League, Paper Lion and The 
Bogey Man have sold nearly 2,000,000 copies in 
both hard-cover and paperback—and the critics have 
generally been enthusiastic. Yet both readers and re- 
viewers have inferentially relegated Plimpton to the 
special, segregated subcategory of journalism reserved 
for the sportswriter. And a sportswriter, even a very 
good sportswriter, is still, in most people’s eyes, only 
a sportswriter. 

Plimpton’s books are undeniably about sports. Pa- 
per Lion, the product of his month in training camp 
with the Detroit Lions, tells more about the inner 
world of pro football than any other book ever writ- 
ten. The Bogey Man, similarly, may be the most com- 
plete explanation of that infuriating game called 
golf. Out of My League is the detailed account of 
only one afternoon Plimpton spent in Yankee Sta- 
dium, but it nonetheless offers a keen insight into 
the mechanics and mystique of baseball. To say mere- 
ly that the books are about sports, however, is to 
tell the plot without describing its climax. They are 
really about people—and the fantasies, triumphs and 
humiliations of George Plimpton. 

e 

The Plimpton method began simply enough as a 
journalistic gimmick, a conscious attempt to release 
the Walter Mitty in one man and, perhaps, in every 
man. If an amateur athlete could take the place of a 
professional and then write about it, he reasoned, 
every fan in the country would identify with him 
and want to read his story. A good amateur pitcher, 
Plimpton persuaded the editors of Sports ILLUSTRATED 
and major league baseball officials to let him pitch to 
the pros before a post-season all-star exhibition game. 
What started as a lark quickly turned into nightmare. 
Under Plimpton’s special rules, a batter did not have 
to swing unless he liked the pitch—and few of them 
liked his pitches. Ernie Banks, the reigning home run 
king of the National League at the time, let 22 go by. 
Exhausted, Plimpton heard an imaginary voice in his 
inner ear, speaking, for some unknown reason, in a 
semi-literate Southern accent totally alien to his own 
exalted New England speech. “My hand drifted up 
and touched my brow, finding it was as wet and cold 
as the belly of a trout,” he wrote in Out of My 
League. “It was a disclosure which sent the voice spin- 
ning off in a cracker-Cassandra’s wail of doom. ‘Mah 
God! it cried out, ‘y’all gonna faint out heah. Lawd 
Almahty! Y’gonna faint!’ ” 

The formula of Out of My League has been re- 
peated, with varying degrees of success, in every 
other Plimpton venture into Mittydom. It is always 
the comic-terror story of the amateur trying his 
hand at a craft not his own and, without exception, suf- 
fering defeat and humiliation when he attempts to 
master it. “I think he has an idea that there's a kind 
of mystery one can get to, a really professional mys- 
tery of an altogether exciting kind,” says Robert Sil- 
vers. editor of the New York Review of Books and 
one of Plimpton’s closest friends, “But if an am- 
ateur enters into this, he will stumble into a night- 
mare. It’s always a story of failure, with some ter- 
rible thing happening.” Thus, unlike Walter Mitty, 
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who always succeeded in his daydreams, Plimpton al- 
ways fails in his. If he ever won, the mystery of 
craft would vanish altogether. Still he must try. “I 
know that when I do these things,” he says, “I hope 
desperately that I'll succeed at them.” In fact, the 
Plimpton method is somewhat more than a report- 
er’s gimmick. The product of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, Harvard and Cambridge, not to mention three 
centuries of New England ancestors, he always felt de- 
prived of at least one thing. “I was never able to con- 
sider seriously doing what I could do quite well, 
which was to throw a ball,” Plimpton says, some- 
what wistfully. “It was the first instrument of supe- 
riority | found myself owning.” 
. 

Failure is Plimpton’s fascination, but for him the 
line between failure and success is not always distinct 
—and not always where it seems to be. There is, he 
thinks, a certain “tragedy in being better. The success- 
ful man of any profession | know of somehow rues 
success.” His first novel, which now exists only in 
notes, is not about the Jet Set or the grand, fun-filled 
days of the ‘50s when he and his frfnds began the Par- 
is Review, but about a 70-year-old photographer, an 
ostensible failure, who is always in the right place at 
the right time yet always gets the wrong picture. He is 
on the Lusitania, but shoots only the horizon and 
a snip of the bow as the ship goes down; he is 
present at a_ political assassination, but records 
only the assassin’s coattails; he was present when 
the flag was raised at lwo Jima, but handed his cam- 
era to someone else while he helped the Marines 
put up the colors. “Maybe he is only unsuccessful 
in terms of the majority report,” Plimpton asserts. 
“He's not a failure in my lights at all, because his 
view of the world is the extremely sensitive one 
that may be born out of being a maverick.” 

If he ever writes his memoirs, George Plimpton 
will almost certainly have another bestseller: his cir- 
cle of acquaintances is wide, and his stories about 
them are inexhaustible. One chapter, for instance, 
might be titled “The Night Ernest Hemingway and 
Norman Mailer Almost Met.” Knowing of Mailer’s 
obsession with Hemingway, Plimpton set up their 
first meeting, the prospect of which drove Mailer, as 
George recalls, “almost crazy with excitement.” Papa 
was still shaky from his accidents in Africa, how- 
ever, and the meeting was canceled at the last mo- 
ment, Perhaps it was just as well. A Hemingway- 
Mailer encounter might have been historic, but it 
would not necessarily have been happy, as Plimpton 
has reason to know. Thumb-wrestling over dinner at 
the Colony that very night, Hemingway, a fierce and 
not always fair competitor, drove his fingernail deep 
into George’s palm, so deep that the wound left a 
scar for several years. 

e 

Hemingway liked Plimpton, however—he even 
wanted to train him in Wyoming for the bout against 
Archie Moore—and so does everyone else who knows 
him. Without exception, his friends testify to his ex- 
traordinary, almost ingenuous kindness and his near- 
ly perverse refusal ever to be glum. His whole life, 
ina very broad and somewhat simplified sense, is an at- 
tempt to re-create around himself the intimate, bois- 
terous atmosphere of a boys’ tree house or a col- 
lege-humor magazine, where no one is ever envious 
and no one is ever mean. He draws his friends into 
his fancies and fantasies “like a group of boys start- 
ing out on an adventure at the beginning of a va- 
cation,” one notes. Every day he sets off down the 
Mississippi with Tom, Huck and Jim. In this world 
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the cardinal sin is to betray a friend, About the 
only time Plimpton displays real dismay is when he 
talks of a fellow writer who revealed a confidence 
in print: “I think that’s just awful, reprehensible! 
Don't you?” 

Paradoxically, very few of Plimpton’s friends claim 
to know him well. Says Novelist William Styron: 
“You have an entree into the innards of most peo- 
ple you know for 18 or 20 years. With George you 
don't. He doesn’t set up walls; they just exist.” One rea- 
son may be that George does not want his innards ex- 
amined; he frequently hides behind a cloud of vague- 
ness so thick as to defy all but the most pointed 
questions. Another may be that he moves too fast 
for anybody to look very closely anyway. “A large 
part of my makeup,” he observes, “is the pleasures 
of travel, being alone, moving from one place to an- 
other, not being bedded down in my own com- 
partment. I think people can’t bear the idea of 
someone not being settled down, either to marriage, 
or to a job, or to a sort of regimen. It's mostly be- 
cause they're bothered exactly by that themselves.” 

One regimen Plimpton was in no hurry to es- 
tablish was that of marriage. When he finally took 
the plunge—‘a tremendous leap into a swimming 
pool of cold water,” as he describes it—he almost for- 
got to tell the bride, who “really was,” she admits, 
“among the last to know.” Though the license had 
been acquired days in advance, the actual decision 
was not made until the morning of the wedding day it- 
self. “He had been agonizing for a long time,” ex- 
plains Freddy, 29, who is blonde, green-eyed and a 
“knockout,” in the dispassionate appraisal of one of 
George's former girl friends. “It was a question of 
his waking up one morning and saying it was now 
or never.” Phone calls were made; caterers, florists 
and guests converged, almost simultaneously, on the 
Park Avenue apartment of a friend. Some didn't 
make it at all, and some were late. Jackie called to 
say she would be delayed—but not to hold up the 
wedding. 





o 

To Plimpton’s delight, the current college gener- 
ation finds him a particularly sympathetic figure. He 
is in the Establishment, yet out of it; he has dipped 
into a dozen different fields, yet is tied to none. He pos- 
sesses both passionate interest and a kind of cool 
grace. “He is their ultimate vision of the writer,” 
says Polish-born Novelist Jerzy Kosinski (The Paint- 
ed Bird), one of George’s countless literary friends. 
“To them he comes closest to the American con- 
ception of what a writer ought to be—that he should 
not just live off the imagination, like Proust, but 
should re-create an ideal search for experience.” 

In Plimpton’s case, the search is not likely to stop 
soon. He has a score of Mittyish projects in the 
works or in the back of his mind, ranging from cook- 
ing in an elegant French restaurant to racing in the 
English Grand National Steeplechase—not to men- 
tion a book he is writing with Poet Marianne Moore 
about events they have attended and people they 
have met together. 

There is, in fact, no end in sight to Plimpton’s in- 
cursions into foreign territory. John Kennedy once 
asked him in the White House if he would like to 
be President for a day. “Sure,” Plimpton answered, 
“What day?” “The 29th of February,” Kennedy re- 
plied. Richard Nixon had better watch out. Plimp- 
ton is not likely to forget that there is such a thing 
as leap year—and that the 29th of February comes 
again in 1972. 

® Gerald Clarke 
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SANTANA IN ACTION AT TANGLEWOOD 
With an Oriental intricacy. 


Latin Rock 


Most rock bands enthusiastically im- 
itate One another, Small wonder, then, 
that an original and distinctive group 
like Santana has taken flight like a Po- 
seidon missile exploding out of a sea 
of mediocrity. Santana triples the basic 
rhythmic element of rock. Flailing away 
in the midst of a dozen percussion in- 
struments, three players pound out dif- 
ferent sets of rhythms until the beats 
converge into an orgy of machine-like 
energy. What makes Santana unique is 
the fusion of rhythms: African, Cuban, 
Mexican, blues, as well as subtle Latin in- 
gredients whose exotic sound has rare- 
ly been heard in rock. 

There is nothing simple about San- 
tana’s music. The group's second re- 
cording, Abraxas, released this week by 
Columbia Records, shows less propulsive 
violence than the first, Santana. What 
it offers instead is a rare poetic deli- 
cacy. Rhythms move in parallel layers, 
interrupting, overlaying, penetrating one 
another, multiplying into mathematical 
complexity, finally merging into one 
overwhelming musical thrust. Unlike 
many rock groups, Santana uses lyrics 
rarely, avoiding cultural ferment in fa- 
vor of musical bite. Though it offers an 
occasional vocal solo (as in the bluesy 
Hope You're Feeling Better), most of 
its featured solos are on electric guitar, 
organ or electric piano. Outwardly in- 
nocent, Santana's instrumental solos are 
long-lined and full of musical guile, 
bending, flatting and sharping with some- 
thing of the intricacy of Oriental music. 

The group got started in San Fran- 
cisco about four years ago. It included 
Pianist-Organist Gregg Rolie, Guitarist 
Carlos Santana, Bass Guitarist Dave 
Brown and two others now departed. 
At first they called themselves the San- 
tana Blues Band and were the idol of 
San Francisco’s heavily Spanish Mis- 
sion District. In early 1969, they were 
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joined by José Areas (conga drums, 
trumpet, timbales), Mike Carrabello 
(conga drums) and Mike  Shrieve 


(drums), From the beginning, the group 
has been managed by a music-struck 
local barber named Stan Marcum. 

Explains Carrabello: “Stan sold his 
clothes for us. He went out and cut 
hair while we all stayed home and played 
music. He really pushed us into it.” 
Two years ago, they achieved star bill- 
ing at the fabled Fillmore West with- 
out ever having made a record. They 
played at Woodstock last summer; their 
performance in the subsequent docu- 
mentary movie—with Shrieve on drums 
—is one of the longest and most ar- 
resting single acts presented. A year 
ago, Columbia Records released the first 
Santana album. So far it has sold 2,000,- 
000 copies and has earned the group 
$300,000 in royalties. 

Street Kids. After an appearance at 
Tanglewood last month, Gregg Rolie lis- 
tened to the shrieks coming from the 
crowd of 17,432 packing the Music Shed 
and spilling over the lawns. “That's what 
I want to hear,” he said. “There are sym- 
phony people out there.” The group fol- 
lows a heavy rehearsing and concert 
schedule. Says Drummer = Shrieve: 
“When we don’t have anything to do, we 
go to somebody's house and play music 
We don't consider ourselves a rock-and- 
roll group even,” he adds. “We're street 
kids. We latch on to our environment, 
make it into music and let it go.” 

To the despair of their handlers, the 
boys have a habit of drifting away when- 
ever potential interviewers show up. 
When actually forced by Promoter Bill 
Graham or Marcum to meet journalists, 
they become as uncommunicatively po- 
lite as children who have been ordered 
to be nice to the visiting preacher. Car- 
los, who is designated “leader” only be- 
cause the musicians’ union insisted that 
the group had to have a leader, will 
not turn up for a press conference at 





all. One reason may be the group’s ab- 
horrence of the common journalistic 
practice of putting labels on things—es- 
pecially the tag Latin rock, so often 
and justly used to describe Santana's 
music. “It would take a gun to make 
me call it Latin rock,” says Rolie. “The 
only thing revolutionary about us is 
that we have guitars rather than horns. 
Otherwise, it’s just feeling and timing.” 





Passion and Purity 

“All English sopranos are virgins,” a 
noted Broadway composer once moaned 
after an afternoon spent listening to Brit- 
ish recordings. Chastity aside, there is a 
definite odor of sanctity in the tones of 
most English sopranos. At their best in 
church music by Bach, Handel and Mo- 
zart, they tend to frost the edges of more 
hot-blooded music. An exception who 
can deal both with purity and passion is 
British Mezzo-Soprano Janet Baker. Re- 
cently at Aldeburgh, England, she 
proved it with the English Opera Group 
by singing the tricky title role in Benja- 
min Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia. 

When he composed the opera in 
1946, Britten must have had in mind a 
voice like Janet Baker’s. He gave an un- 
usual twist to the tale of violated-honor- 
and-suicide-from-shame. After the rape 
that precipitates the Roman Revolution 
of S510 B.C., Lucretia’s husband con- 
soles her by saying, “If spirit’s not given, 
there is no need of shame.” Alas, Lu- 
cretia, who found herself secretly and 
pleasurably stirred by the rape, promptly 
stabs herself in remorse. 

Few singers have managed to sug- 
gest a Lucretia whose internal temper- 
ature is drastically higher than her cool 
exterior. Though she came on looking 
as wholesome as an English garden, 
Baker did just that. She seemed aquiv- 
er with passion, then overwhelmed with 
shame at her own suddenly revealed sex- 
uality. Her voice, which can sound as 
pure as any singer's, took on a smol- 
dering quality that reinforced Librettist 
Ronald Duncan's words: 


How cruel men are... 
They wake us from 

The sleep of youth 

Into the dream of passion 
Then ride away 

While we still yearn, 


For Janet Baker, Britten’s Lucretia is 
one more success in a recent series of re- 
markable operatic portraits: the giggling, 
compliant Dorabella in Mozart's Cosi 
fan tutte, and twin Didos (Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas and Berlioz’s Les Troyens) 
Still, she is a relative newcomer to 
opera. Her main work so far has been 
done in oratorios and lieder. 

Janet Baker was born 37 years ago 
in York. She revealed musical taste 
early. After hearing a local Gilbert and 
Sullivan production, she was asked if 
she had liked it. “No,” said the young- 
ster. “It isn’t good music and it wasn't 
well done.” 

In her teens she worked as a bank 
clerk to pay for voice lessons. When 
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Ron Rico. Isnt he the flamboyant 
tennis star who gave new meaning 
to the term Love Game? 





You've mixed your doubles. 

Ronricos a rum. The smoothest, | 
lightest, most versatile serve in 112 years. 
Those who know always have a ball. 








Ronrico. A rum to remember. <== 
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Dr. Harry Weintraub, Principal, drops in on 
Miss Simmons’ class during a Distar™ reading session. 
Distar arithmetic and language programs 

also are used in the school. 


«6 #8 & 4 © 81a 


The sounds these children are making 
will help them read six months sooner. 


Can you teach kindergarten children—including the dis- 
advantaged—how to read? A new teaching system published 
by Science Research Associates, an IBM subsidiary, shows 
the way. This story is another example of how IBM, its people 
or products often play a part in tackling today’s problems. 


A kindergarten class in Brooklyn, N.Y. S 


Ruth Simmons teaches kindergarten at P.S. 321 K, in 
Brooklyn, New York. Dr. Harry Weintraub is the Prin- 
cipal. Between them, they’ve taught and observed all 
kinds of youngsters—bright, slow, and the educationally 
disadvantaged. 

“Usually,we don’tteach formal reading to children 
before the first grade,” says Dr. Weintraub. “‘But last 
year we experimented with a new system called Distar 
that starts them off in kindergarten. 

“This system provides teachers with a technique 
designed to reward even the slowest child with a sense 
of success. You I no idea how important this is for 
such youngsters.” 

The Distar System evolved from five years of re- 
search by Siegfried Engelma and colleagues at the 
University of Illinois. The program includes material for 
teachers. workbooks and take-home sheets for children. 


45 states already use the Distar' Systems, published by‘ 


A, a subsidiary of IBM. 


Miss Simmons explains some of the classwork. 
“We teach the sounds letters of the alphabet represent. 
If a child finds it hard to grasp, we don’t point out his 
troubles. We merely reprogram the lessons a little to 
give his problem special attention w ithout anyon 
coming aware of it. 

“When the children learn these sounds, we teach 
them how to put several of them together. All of a sud- 
den, they’re reading words. And do they feel great! 

“Our District Superintendent, Dr. Anthony Fer- 
rerio, introduced Distar to two schools in our district 
last year after hearing how successful it was in schools 





around the country. 
“Pm very enthusiastic about it. I know my kids 


will be reading stories before they get 
to the first grade. And that’s really 
something.” 
i; 








Introducing the Li’l Something 
our least expensive 2-Door Sedan 
$1736* 


The Li'l Something, our all-new 
1200 2-Door, acts bigger than its britches. 
And costs less than it looks. 

Sixty-nine husky horses charge up 
hills and pass on freeways. Gallop up to 300 
miles on a 10 gallon tank of gas. 

Big ideas about room and comfort 
pamper four hefty Americans. 

And Li'l Something no-cost extras 
include whitewalls and a locking gas cap. 
Body-fitting front bucket seats. Like all 
Datsuns, it delivers complete 

Count on 0-60 in 14.8 seconds. 
A few flicks of the all-synchromesh 4-speed 
stick shift does it. No-panic stops, too, rain 
or shine. (Front disc brakes!) And you won't 
be bugged by cross winds—or most of the 
other bugaboos that haunt small cars 

The Li'l Something —a lot of car for 
very little money. Do yourself a small favor. 
Test drive a Li'l Something today. 


Drive a Datsun, then decide. 


DATSUN 
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*Plus tax, license, local fre 
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The Datsun 510 (below). Expen- 
sive 96 horsepower overhead cam engine. 
Fast. Expensive fully independent rear sus- 
pension. Comfortable. Expensive front disc 
brakes. Safe and sure 

All these expensive car features. 
And an import exclusive—the optional 
3-speed fully automatic transmission from 
Muncie, Indiana! 

Datsun 510 zips to 60 in a sporty 
13.5 seconds. The standard all-synchromesh 
4-speed stick is precise, smooth. 

Wide-opening doors. A 13 cubic 
foot trunk that gobbles up luggage and gro- 
ceries. You'll wonder where we found all that 
handy room 

But the biggest bonus is the boost 
your budget gets. A complete luxury com- 
pact at a sensible price 

Datsun 510—another proud 
product of Nissan. Sales and service at over 
1000 dealers in U.S. and Canada. 


Our most expensive 2-Door Sedan 
Datsun 510 
$1990* 
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she was 20, she finally found a suitable 
teacher. “Her theory,” explains Baker, 
“was that if it isn’t easy, it’s wrong. Sing- 
ing is a natural function, You clear 
away the debris to let what's there come 
through.” The Baker career began se- 
riously in 1965, when Conductor An- 
thony Lewis asked her to sing Dido for 
a new recording of the Purcell opera 
Soon she was singing for Giulini, Bar- 
birolli, Szell and Klemperer. “If you 
can't develop with help from gigantic 
personalities like those,” she says, “you 
should pack up and go home.’ 
Developed, polished and ready for 
anything (except Wagner, which she res- 
olutely refuses to try), she rapidly es- 
tablished herself as one of the most 
versatile singers of her generation. Ac- 
companist Gerald Moore, who has heard 


JANET BAKER AS LUCRETIA 
Greatness is everything. 


and accompanied the best voices in the 
musical world for the past 40 years, 
says: “My idea of a great singer is one 
who can do everything: baroque, mod- 
ern, Italian, German, opera, oratorio 
Janet can do all that with absolute case 
and conviction. She and Baritone Die 
trich Fischer-Dieskau are the two great 
est singers in the world today 

Jane Baker has a superb natural 
voice, medium-sized but with a liquid, 
floating quality and a vast spectrum of 
vocal color. Her Yorkshire accent, she 
says, keeps her voice placed properly 
And she has developed a technique that 
allows her to negotiate everything from 
strenuous Berliozian outbursts to limpid 
Rossinian coloratura 

In a profession where voices are sus 
tained almost as much by egotism as 
by breath, she seems to take praise cool 
ly. “There’s always somebody as good 
as you or bette she says. “I try not 
to bother myself about it. | know Ill 
never satisfy the masses the way Suth 
erland does or Callas did. I could never 
do that sort of thing.” Baker's growing 
number of admirers are not so sure 
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Thenew . 
most automatic 
automatic. 


It’s the new Kodak Instamatic X-90 camera. Does 
more of everything for you. Automatically. So you don’t 
have to. And it uses the new Magicube Type X, for 
flash. The kind that doesn’t use flash batteries. So you 
don’t have to worry about them,either. 

All sorts of things happen automatically when you drop 
the film cartridge into the new X-90. It automatically 
advances the film to frame #1. And to the next frame, 
after each picture. Automatically sets existing light 
exposure by electric eye; sets flash exposure as you 
focus. Automatically warns you when to use flash. And 
when you need to change a used-up Magicube. 

All this automation comes witha computer-designed 
f/2.8 Ektar lens of unusual sharpness. See the new Kodak 
Instamatic X-90 at your photo dealer’s. Less than $145. 


Kodak Instamatic’ X-90 camera. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


Kodak 
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A Message in the Public Interest. 


GRADUAL WITHDRAWAL: VIETNAMIZATION TOTAL WIT HDRAWAL: IN ONE YEAR 


I believe that we must live up to our commitments in Viet I believe that our best interests demand that we withdraw all 





Nam by following the President's Vietnamization policy. American troops from Indo-China within a year. We've been 
We've staked more than 40,000 American lives on keeping lulled by Succeeding presidents to believe we were helping 
South Viet Nam free. freedom-loving South Vietnamese repel invading North Viet- 
After paying such a heavy price, we can’t just pull out now namese forces. In truth it’s a Civil War. Even if we destroy 
before we've seen the job through. North Viet Nam, the South Vietnamese factions would still 

Every president since Eisenhower has recognized Viet Nam's fight among themselves without a coalition government. 
enormous importance. Just this June, President Nixon reminded It’s one thing to protect a democratic ally if Russian or Red 
us that South Viet Nam is the first of a row of dominoes, which Chinese land their troops on their soil. But it's just stupid to 
we cannot allow to topple. The rest of Southeast Asia — send American troops to any country engaged in a Civil War. 
Cambodia, Laos and Thailand—would almost immediately fall We have been told that if South Viet Nam goes Communist, 
to the Communists. After that, Malaysia, Indonesia, the we'd see falling dominoes and soon be fighting in Staten Island. 
Philippines, Singapore and even Japan could go. This is utter nonsense. Even General MacArthur said it was 

re would that leave us? ridiculous. I worry about the judgment of political and military . 

Very badly off, tactically, since we would no longer be able leaders who tell us Communists want bases in Asia to attack us. = 
to move freely in the Pacific, and It is incredible! Don't they realize that 
our sources of certain vital strate- with missiles, bombers and Polaris-type 
gic materials would be cut off. submarines they don’t need Ww II- 
And this does not even begin to bases? Our last two presidents ignored 
hint at the humanitarian issues, advice of some of our foremost military 

Worst of all, other leaders. Men like General Ridgway, 
nations would lose confi- WHICH VOICE PE AKS General Gavin, General Shoup and 
dence in our determina- President Eisenhower all were agai st 
tion to live up to our com- involving American troops in Viet Nan. 
mitments. Whatever We spend $33 billion a year to support 
else has been said about us, no one has ever accused FOR YOU ? the South Vietnamese. Russia has spent less 
us of copping out on our friends. At least, not so far. than $1 billion to support the North. 

A lot of people who advocate making peace with More Americans have been killed and wounded 
the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese argue that this in Viet Nam than in World War I. Yet no Russian or Red 
would open the way for a stable coalition government—that Chinese is sent into combat. 

South Viet Nam would become a neutral nation. That's just I can’t understand why our leaders have not spoken out more 
plain naiveté. vigorously against “Hawk” officials who imply that being 

Just look at Laos if you want to see how the Reds respect against involvement in Indo-China is “unpatriotic.” 
“neutral” governments. And without our troops just across the The great irony is, that these 60- and 70-year-old political 
border in Viet Nam, Souvanna Phouma’s regime probably at military “Hawks” have themselves weakened American 
wouldn't even have lasted as long as it has. defense capabilities by thinking in World War II terms, 

Then there’s the humanitarian issue. A lot of Vietnamese men encouraging us to do exactly what grateful Russian and 
and women have staked their future on the Saigon government Chinese military Strategists want us to do: continue to be mired 
(and us). What will become of them if we pull out? The Com- down in a war we cannot win. I give President Nixon credit 
munists gave us a pretty grisly preview in Hue, where they for changing the direction of the war in Viet Nam but Viet- 
butchered thousands of innocent people during their Tet Offensive namization is not the answer and the Cambodian invasion 
last year. And they did this at a time when they knew we could only expanded the war. Even Secretary Rogers admits it 
retaliate. How much worse would the Viet Cong act once we brought Hanoi and Red China closer. 
pulled out? Our army's secret poll said 65% of South Vietnamese want 

What about the argument that our efforts are doomed to failure, the U.S. to leave. The South Vietnamese army’s desertion rate 
anyhow?— that with a superpower like Red China dominating the is up 50%. It’s insanity for Americans to be killed in such cir- 
region we can't stop Communism there, no matter what we do. cumstances. Vietnamization means over 200,000 Americans 

Ridiculous. will remain in South Viet Nam for years unless President Nixon 

Since 1953, South Korea has developed a prosperous demo- changes his views or a new President is voted in, who will 
cratic society right in the shadow of China. So we've already remove all phy v: 
proved Communism can be stopped, if we’re willing to pay the A fraction of the billions spent in Viet Nam would help solve 
price. And the real irony is that we've just about paid the price many of our problems of poverty, race, education, health and 
in Viet Nam, too—if we only stand fast, now, and support pollution, and we'd have a more modern missile-carrying sub- 
President Nixon's goal of Vietnamization. marine deterrent force, with money left over. 

Sure Vietnamization is slow. But by all indications, it’s working It’s an insult to Congress to say congressional support of 
—really working. The way the South Vietnamese troops fought domestic programs contributes to inflation, when the Admin- 
recently in Cambodia proves that. It couldn't have happened a istration spends billions in Indo-China. 
year or so ago. It’s like “Alice in Wonderland.” Nixon said he'll accept an 

Naturally, as the ARVN takes over the brunt of the fighting, elected coalition government but Thieu puts opposition leaders 
we should bring home more and more of our troops now. In the in jail so they can’t even run. 
past year, alone, 113,000 of our boys have come home. Before The cruelest and most warped argument to continue the 
the end of '71, another 150,000 will be out of Viet Nam, leaving war is this: 43,000 Americans have been killed and almost 
less than 250,000 U.S. troops to provide strictly logistical support, 300,000 more maimed or wounded and these losses should 
reconnaissance and strategic bombing of enemy supply routes. not be in vain. 

What gets me the most, though, is that over 40,000 of our finest What in God’s name can justify the killing or maiming 
young men have already given their lives for Vietnamese freedom. of even one more American, let alone hundreds or thou- 
If we back out now... if we take the easy way out... we're saying sands more? Especially since almost everyone now agrees 
that more than 40,000 Americans died for nothing. Can you think the war was a mistake. 
of a crueler, more cynical way to betray the faith they had in our We need a speedy and complete withdrawal of all American 
Cause—not to mention the effect on the parents, wives and children troops from Southeast Asia. A coalition government won't 
they left behind? cause a “blood bath,” still we and other countries can guarantee 

This is a free country, and I guess a person can march to end political asylum for any South Vietnamese. 
the war, if he wants to, But I figure anyone who really wants peace Instead of waiting for 1972, your vote right now may help { 
will back our President's search for a just and honorable one. persuade President Nixon and Congress that it is in the best 
The kind that could help insure against another generation of interest of all Americans to get out of Indo-China. Therefore, ' 
Americans having to fight in another Viet Nam war—but a lot l urge you to vote for withdrawal of all American troops with- ' 
closer to home. If you agree with me, fill in the coupon on the in a year, stop losing billions in arms, have a more modern | 
right and let our President know you're behind him all the way. defense force and put an end to needless American deaths! 

~A concerned American —A concerned American 





FOR GRADUAL 
WITHDRAWAL 


Iam for patents Vietnamization 
program, am willing to keep 
American troops in South Viet Nam for as 
long as necessary to accomplish this. 


: 








Name. 

City. State 
Send to P.W.A.L, P.O. Box 25 
Radio City Station 


New York, N. Y. 10019 


Read Both Sides and 
Vote your preference. 
It’s the American thing to do. 

We Americans are privileged. 

We're free to disagree. And to 
register our positions through our votes. 

Where the war in Indo-China is 
concerned, however, only the President 
can change its course, and we won't 
get another chance to vote for the 
candidate supporting our view until 
1972. We believe that’s too long to wait. 

That's why we urge you to vote in 
this unofficial “by-election.” We'll 
along the final tally to President Nixon, 
so he can see where Time readers 
stand, It may not change the course of 
history, But it might help. 

If you feel that all of our combat 
forces should be withdrawn within a 

, vote with the soupos saying 
For Total Withdrawal.” 

If, on the other hand, you oat 
the President's program... and that to 
win a lasting peace we must stand firm 
militarily, vote by mailing the coupon 
saying “For Gradual Withdrawal. 

The right to express your views is 
«6S priceless American birthright. 

se it. 


This message was prepared by 


ong a 
vertising 
New York + Miami 


Wasey, Pritchard Wood & Quadrant Ltd. 
London + Sydney 


OR TOTAL 
WITHDRAWAL 


am against America’s present role in 
/iet Nam and urge the complete 
jithdrawal of all American forces from 
ndo-China within a year. 


lame 





ity. State 
end to P.W.A.L, P.O. Box 399 
‘adio City Station 


Yew York, N. Y. 10019 
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Leave It to Chance 

When /ntrepid scored her startling vic- 
tory over Valiant in last month’s Amer- 
ica’s Cup trials, the least surprised man 
in Newport was Britton Chance Jr., the 
young naval architect who had taken the 
old 1967 Cup winner and redesigned her 
into the 1970 Cup defender, To Chance’s 
mind, the outcome was decided last win- 
ter in a test tank in Hoboken, N.J. There, 
like some bathtub admiral, he spent four 
months testing 75 different model hulls 
until “I felt we had a winning design for 
Intrepid.” Chance was sure of it when he 
saw the first photograph of Valiant un- 
der sail. “I could tell from the shape of 
her wake that she was in trouble,” he 
says, and adds: “There was no turning 
point. We had it all season.” 

If confidence is what it takes to de- 
feat the Australian challenger Gretel I] 
when the America’s Cup begins this 
week, Brit Chance obviously has enough 
to spare. Indeed, some old salts find 
him downright arrogant. Defeating Val- 
jant was one thing, they say, but crit- 
icizing the boat’s designer, Olin Ste- 
phens, 62, the man who practically in- 
vented the 12-meter sloop, is akin to 
lése-majesté. But Chance isn’t listening: 
he is too busy explaining why Ste- 
phens, after designing three of the last 
four Cup winners, was all but swamped 
by the new /ntrepid. “Olin works very 
slowly,” says Chance. “He gets in trou- 
ble with some aspects of his tank tests 
and ends up confused by the results.” 

Space-Age Principles. Chance is an 
unabashed advocate of applying space- 
age principles to the ancient art of 
boat building. It is no accident that his 
chief engineer, Eric Hall, used to work 
for Grumman Corp., the people who 
built the Apollo lunar module. Exper- 
imenting with tensile strengths and ther- 
mal coefficients, Chance refitted the old 
Intrepid with exotic lightweight metals 
—beryllium on the top of the mast, mag- 
nesium for the winches, boron graphite 
for the boom—to cut the weight of 
these vital fittings up to 65%. 

In the cockpit, he introduced some 
of the most sophisticated electronic gear 
ever carried on a sailboat, including a 
tape device that plots the boat's course 
as well as a small computer that tells 
Skipper Bill Ficker his true speed to- 
ward the mark (as opposed to speed 
through the water). Below the waterline, 
Chance installed a smaller keel and re- 
styled the stern with a V-shaped bustle. 
Result: a remarkable 18% increase in /n- 
trepid’s theoretical speed. 

Though some traditionalists would 
like to dismiss Chance as a brash up- 
Start, at 30 he is actually a year older 
than Stephens was when he helped de- 
sign the 1937 Cup winner, Ranger. And, 
like the old master, he is very much to 
the manner born. A product of Phil- 
adelphia’s Main Line, Chance has been 


| a water baby “since my mother dropped 
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me overboard when I was two.” His fa- 
ther won a yachting gold medal in the 
1952 Olympics. Sisters Jan and Elli 
are top small-boat skippers, while Un- 
cle Henry is a noted ocean racer. Brit 
Jr. began sailing tiny sneak boxes on 
New Jersey's Barnegat Bay, moved on 
to the E scows his grandfather im- 
ported from the Great Lakes. After 
three years of studying physics at the 
University of Rochester, he quit school 
to apply his test-tank theories in open 
waters. Success came quickly; his in- 
novative 5.5-meter designs, for example, 
have so far won four world champi- 
onships, as well as gold and silver med- 
als in the 1968 Olympics. 

As for 12-meters, it was only logical 
that the Intrepid syndicate decided to 
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take a chance on Chance. He has been in- 
volved with the America’s Cup since 
1962, when he helped design one boat 


and crewed on another. Three years 
ago, he designed an advanced 12-me- 
ter, Chanceggar, to serve as a model 


for the unsuccessful bid of the French 
to win the Cup. At the time, there was 
talk that the New York Yacht Club, 
holders of the Cup, should prevent 
Chance from aiding a challenger. His re- 
action is typical: “My own attitude is 
that if the French had won the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, the New York Yacht Club 
could only have blamed itself for not or- 
dering a new boat from me. Besides, de- 
signing Chanceggar provided experience 
without which we couldn't have im- 
proved Intrepid as much as we have.” 
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The Campus: Architecture’s Show Place 


N 18th century America, the best ar- 

chitecture generally was done for 
church and government. In the 19th cen- 
tury, the U.S.'s energetic new merchants 
demanded and got structures that 
achieved power through honesty. For 
the first half of this century, the office 
builder tended to get the great result, 
Now the U.S.’s colleges and universities 
clearly have become architecture's prime 
patrons. 

The educators had almost no choice, 
Faced with the problem of educating 
the children produced in the post-World 
War II “baby boom,” nearly every col- 
lege has sought—often desperately—to 
expand its facilities. Since 1960 the Uni- 





chitectural school at City College of 
New York: “We have so much good ar- 
chitecture at universities for the same 
reason that we have so much unrest 
there. The college is the most open in- 
stitution around nowadays—open to 
ideas, to innovation, to change.” 

After You, Please. The most ad- 
vanced designs for theaters and research 
labs, not to mention libraries, have found 
their first expression in university build- 
ings. Long spans, hyperbolic paraboloid 
roofs, computerized designs and other 
advanced structural techniques often are 
used with unabashed gusto. 

Stylistically, the colleges seem to fa- 
vor fortress-like buildings. Whether 


GORGE LEAVERS 


BREUER’S CAMPUS CENTER BUILDING AT AMHERST 
Moral obligations to the custodians of culture. 


versity of California has added three en- 
tirely new campuses and 77 major build- 
ings On its six older campuses to cope 
with an increase in enrollment of 58,000. 
The State University of New York. 
which in 1962 had small and relatively 
unknown campuses scattered around the 
State, has almost tripled in size to serve 
its present 195,000 students. 

Such a tremendous amount of nec- 
essary new construction was obviously 
an opportunity for architects. For one 
thing, they were released from the re- 
lentless cost-per-square-foot imperatives 
of rental space that now make an egg- 
Crate desolation of most city buildings. 

For another, the colleges, as custo- 
dians of culture, accept what amounts 
to a moral obligation to recognize and 
foster quality in their buildings. Says 
Bernard P. Spring, dean of the ar- 
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made of humble brick, crisp steel or pow- 
erfully molded concrete, the structures 
somehow look ready for any attack. A 
case in point is the rust-colored, 13- 
Story agronomy tower designed by UI- 
rich Franzen for the State University 
of New York at Cornell. It not only 
looks eminently easy to defend but also 
is assertive in its own right. With good 
reason. The agricultural college, long 
treated as a stepchild by Cornell, need- 
ed to get back into view. While mark- 
ing the ag college with the tower, how- 
ever, Franzen respectfully designed and 
sited the $6,500,000 structure to defer 
to, rather than overwhelm its neighbors. 
“It is,” he says, “like someone who 
Says, “After you,’ in an elevator.” 
Vertical lines and a virtual absence 
of windows give the crisply detailed 
tower a powerful, brooding air. But the 





building clearly states its purpose. De- 
voted to research labs, it is the place 
where agronomists conduct prolonged 
experiments in biology and biochemistry, 
which require precise climate control 
as well as immunity from such outside 
contaminants as sunlight. At first the sci- 
entists objected to the idea of working 
in windowless labs, Franzen recalls, “but 
when we checked into the labs in which 
they were working, we found that most 
of them had covered up the windows 
with cardboard.” From the scientists’ 
point of view, the best things about the 
building are the ingenious way in which 
Franzen supplies every lab with util- 
ities and the ease with which any lab 
can be converted to another use, 

Another project for the State Uni- 
versity of New York, this time for the 
Fredonia campus near Lake Erie, makes 
a totally different kind of impression. 
Designed by I.M. Pei & Partners, the 
strikingly handsome new buildings— 
smooth concrete structures of unusual 
shapes—seem refined almost to the point 
of classicism, Yet the buildings form 
only part of the architect's real achieve- 
ment—the _ reorganization, expansion 
and enlivening of a dreary college of 
1,500 students, Even the site was chal- 
lenging. Fredonia sprawled over a bleak 
landscape devoid of trees, natural fea- 
tures or lasting interest. 

The solution was planning, a specialty 
of the Pei office. Henry Cobb, partner 
in charge, started by creating a visual 
frame. He designed a poplar-lined road 
that traces an almost complete circle 
from a cluster of old buildings to the out- 
ermost playing fields and back again. 
Then he intercepted the circle with five 
new academic buildings (a student cen- 
ter, lecture hall, library, administration 
building and arts center) set along an an- 
gular pedestrian “spine.” These new 
buildings gave personality and vigor to 
the college and landscape, thus resolving 
Fredonia’s great problem of formless an. 
onymity, Moreover, they never turn their 
backs on their older neighbors; rather 
the new honor and upgrade the old. It 
is an architecture of good manners—and 
should set the tone for future buildings 
at Fredonia. 

Nascent Megastructure. Two other 
large projects reflect the problems and 
promise of starting a campus from 
scratch. The 14,000-student campus for 
Rochester Institute of Technology was 
designed by five different architectural 
firms with mixed results. At one end of 
the scale, some of the buildings look 
like neo-Dickensian piles of brick, But 
the campus is saved from mediocrity 
by Architects Kevin Roche & John Din- 
keloo. Charged with the design of five 
buildings, including a student union and 
facilities for physical education, they 
began by recognizing the harsh climate. 
In Rochester in winter, it is cold out- 
side. What might have been two dis- 
tinct buildings for the student union 
and physical ed were joined to form a 
Single, continuous warm space that 
Stretches 705 ft. from end to end—a 
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The college campus has inspired U.S. ar- 
chitects to daring design in recent years. 
Architect Ulrich Franzen’s striking Agron- 
omy Building at Cornell, for example, 
rises high on a hill overlooking the uni- 
versity. The looming brick laboratory 


tower, set off by a two-story admin- 
istrative wing, has a sculptured vertical 
facade of service shafts that create a 
play of light and shadow. Fume ex- 
hausts with open hoods jut out like dog- 
ears from the roof. 


FRANK LEANER 
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Blunt, varied forms stud the facades of the fortress-like designed by Architect John Johansen. Individual study 
Goddard Library at Clark University in Worcester, Mass., areas rim the upper levels. 
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rate = A massive brick-faced wedge with air intake student union by Roche & Dinkeloo at the 
ees 2 oat its base dominates the auditorium of the Rochester Institute of Technology. 


At Southern Illinois’ Edwardsville campus, Ar- terpoint University Center’s verticals against 
chitects Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum coun- administration building’s horizontals. 
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Centerpiece of the University of California at San Architect Paul Rudolph’s chapel for Tuskegee Institute 
Diego is the library (above) by William Pereira. in Alabama emphasizes spare, abstract forms. 








nascent megastructure. Inside, the build- 
ing is almost column-free and airy, 
thanks to a system of long, glass-clad 
trusses On the roof. Outside, one wall 
of the building gives shape and style to 
the pedestrian walk, making it an axis 
for the campus. The students pay the 
building a high compliment; they use 
it, So to speak, continuously. 

“The idea of the Edwardsville cam- 
pus of Southern Illinois University,” 
says Architect Gyo Obata, “was to de- 
sign a university that would allow for 
change.” It was a huge job, starting 
with a master plan for the 2,600-acre 
campus and continuing to the design 
of all the buildings. The plan sensibly 
separates automobile and pedestrian 
traffic (though many car-oriented stu- 
dents grumble about the extra walking 
it dictates) and leaves a lot of land in 
its natural state. The buildings them- 
selves bluntly express a solution to a dif- 
ficult problem. Dark brick towers mark 
parts of the buildings that cannot change 
—stairways, elevator shafts, mechanical 
rooms. The concrete-and-glass areas of 
the buildings, on the other hand, are eas- 
ily adapted to one use or another. 

Proper Symbol. New colleges, of 
course, can immediately design a key 
building to organize the whole campus 
visually. Older colleges, often lacking 
such a centerpiece, have filled this need 
in various ways. At the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, the “brutal,” 
concrete Campus Center building by Ar- 
chitects Marcel Breuer and Herbert 
Beckhard achieves dominance by _ its 
height, heft and obvious muscle. At Tus- 
kegee Institute in Alabama, the central 
symbol is a breathtaking piece of use- 
ful sculpture—a great brick ark of a 
chapel designed by Paul Rudolph (with 
Fry & Welch). Within, an enormous 
warped ceiling and asymmetrical walls 
bathed in natural light help to give, 
says Rudolph, “an air of the inexplic- 
able.” From the outside, it is a joyous 
shout of a building, as abstract and com- 
plex as religion and worth a pilgrimage. 

In many universities, the most im- 
portant building is often a library. The 
Goddard Library at Clark University 
in Worcester, Mass., and the Central 
Library for the University of California 
at San Diego were both designed as 
such centerpieces. Both have an open 
lower level as an invitation to students 
to use the facilities. Both express their 
basic organizational concept clearly and 
directly. And there the similarities end. 

Well-Thumbed Pile. The $4,200,000 
Goddard is an exuberant building, con- 
taining as much life and personality as 
all its books combined. Architect John 
Johansen explains the building casually: 
“I had an organizing idea, and then I 
rigged the building around it.” More spe- 


cifically, Johansen wanted to make the li- | 


brary a gigantic “box of books” sur- 
rounded by other functions—study sta- 
tions, lounges, music-listening and mi- 
crofilm rooms. While the resulting 
building is eccentric, its jumble of pro- 
trusions, shafts, recesses, towers, aper- 
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tures, and entrances looks oddly cor- 
rect, as if a library should look like a 
pile of well-thumbed books. 

San Diego’s Central Library had a 
more rigorously logical starting point. 
It is, in effect, a three-dimensional plan 
of how a student might best be served 
by a library. After considerable study, 
Architects William Pereira & Associates 
chose an arrangement in which a stu- 
dent on the widest horizontal floor is 
never more than two minutes away from 
any other part of the library. Then, to 
fulfill the requirement that the library 
be the dominant element of the cam- 
pus, this scheme, expressed in a glassy 
spherical section of the building, was 
hoisted melodramatically 30 ft. above a 
podium on massive concrete piers. 

E for Effort. The buildings that col- 
leges are now producing do more than 
smite the eye. They also appeal to the in- 
tellect. But how well do they serve their 
users? The answer comes only with time. 
In the past, bold buildings by renowned 
designers have opened on college cam- 
puses to resounding applause from other 
architects—and then have earned the 
dislike of students and faculty. 

In 1963, Architect Paul Rudolph 
packed 36 levels into his seven-story 
Art and Architecture Building at Yale 
It was a stunning display of spatial or- 
ganization and strikingly handsome. But 
students soon gave it an E for effort 
—which is a failing grade. They com- 
plained of faulty air conditioning, in- 
adequate room for their work and poor 
lighting. Before the building was gutted 
by fire last year, its windows were filthy. 
They had, in fact, seldom been washed: 
the architect had neglected to provide 
any simple, economical way for wash- 
ers to get to the great glass panes. 

Bold Future. The Architecture and 
Art Building on the University of Il- 
linois’ stunning Circle Campus in Chi- 
cago also stumbled, in effect, over its 
untied shoelaces. Although Walter 
Netsch, a brilliant partner at Skidmore. 
Owings & Merrill, intended to develop 
an especially efficient organizational lay- 
out, he ended up with a devilishly in- 
tricate maze. In certain parts of the 
building, going to the bathroom entails 
a walk up one flight of stairs and down 
another. 

But such failures are magnificent ones, 
architectural experiments that excite 
bold clients. Although the pace of cam 
pus building has slackened because of 
tight money, the colleges show no signs 
of canceling their huge construction pro- 
grams—or their innovative plans. Ar- 
chitects now talk confidently of build- 
ing with mass-produced, clip-together 
parts and of the speedy evolution of 
megastructures that stretch literally for 
miles. They anticipate denser, more 
crowded campuses, hence are stressing 
the fine points of siting their buildings 
to make the most of an ever decreas- 
ing amount of open space. The col- 
leges, in other words, are exploring and 
perhaps determining the future direction 
of American architecture. 
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The Easy Marks 


Early one morning last week, a Man- 
hattan patrolman walked up to a taxi 
parked across the street from Central 
Park. The driver sat slumped over the 
wheel, apparently asleep. Trying to 
arouse him, the policeman discovered 
that Benjamin Rivera, 44, was dying 
from a bullet wound close to his heart. 
The motive for Rivera’s slaying was 
clear: his changemaker was missing. 

Rivera was the seventh New York 
cabby killed by holdup men so far this 
year, another victim of an increasing 
number of taxi robberies occurring 
across the nation. Within hours after Ri- 
vera’s murder, Mayor John Lindsay an- 
nounced a plan—already being tested 
in San Francisco, Oakland and Los An- 
geles—to make New York taxis less 
tempting targets for holdup men. Stur- 
dy, locked cashboxes will be welded to 
the frames of New York’s 11,700 cabs. 
All fares will be promptly deposited in 
the boxes, which the drivers cannot un- 
lock. There the money will remain until 
the boxes are opened at the taxi ga- 
rage. Drivers will be encouraged to carry 
only about $5 in change and cab riders 
educated to have exact—or near-exact 
—amounts of money available to pay 
for their rides. Thus, according to pro- 
ponents of the scheme, holdup men 
will soon realize that a cab stickup will 
net them only a few dollars at best, 
and begin losing interest in taxis. 

Protected Profits. There is evidence 
that the lockbox works. In Oakland, 
where all Yellow Cabs have the boxes, 
robberies are off by 25%. In Los An- 
geles, where 758 Yellow Cabs were 
equipped with strongboxes in July, stick- 
ups have dropped by 50%. Philadel- 
pPhia’s Yellow Cab Co. will soon test 
the system. 

Taxi riders, especially those rushing 





LINDSAY DEMONSTRATING LOCKBOX 
A less tempting target. 
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to an appointment or to catch a com- 
muter train with only a $20 bill in 
their pockets, are bound to be incon- 
venienced. But surprisingly enough, 
many cabbies also dislike the strongbox 
concept. “Now the junkies will hit you on 
the head and drive somewhere and break 
open the box,” says New York Hackie 
Milt Pashkin. San Francisco cabbies re- 
fuse to use cashboxes already installed 
because they fear mixups over money af- 
ter the boxes are unlocked at the garage. 
Other cabbies feel that even the lure of a 
$5 haul is enough for an addict desperate 
for a fix. Or, as a New York cabby put it, 
“they might beat up the driver because 
he’s not carrying enough money. Lock- 
boxes are fine for the owners because 
they protect the profits. No wonder own- 
ers are all for the idea, even though the 
cabby isn’t protected.” 

Fringe Benefit. Real security, most 
drivers agree, will come only when all 
cabs are equipped with immovable, bul- 
letproof screens between driver and pas- 
sengers (payment would be made via a 
tray that would slide between cabby 
and passenger), as well as driver con- 
trol over back-seat door locks. New 
York's experience with the slide-open 
screen has not been too successful. “On 
a hot summer night,” says a police 
spokesman, “what's a cabby supposed 
to do—drive with his window shut?” 

Drivers also complain that the screens 
cut them off from an important fringe 
benefit of their jobs: conversation with 
passengers. Some riders, however, might 
appreciate the blessed and unusual qui- 
et. Other experiments have had equally 
spotty success. More than 5,000 New 
York policemen now hold hack licens- 
es and moonlight as cabbies. In ad- 
dition, cops drive decoy cabs, and squad 
cars often follow taxis into high-crime 
areas. In some cities, a few cabs are 
equipped with police radios, Despite 
these measures, the cab crime rate in 
New York City has continued to soar. 
As one police official says: “Taxis are 
just an easy mark.” So is the taxi pas- 
senger. Installing lockboxes on all New 
York's cabs will cost an estimated $468.- 
000—and both Mayor Lindsay and fleet 
owners hint that a fare increase will be 
needed to pay for it. 


Ringing Success 

Insert finger, tug and quaff: in those 
few seconds, the aluminum ring atop a 
pop-top can of beer or soda fulfills its 
function and becomes instant junk. Gar- 
bage men hate the rings because the 
sharp edges can cut. So do barefooted 
hippies and strollers on the beach. So 
do conservationists, who lament the lit- 
ter. To at least one man, however, pop- 
top rings are a source of inspiration 
and income—and the raw material for 
a revival of a medieval fashion. 

In his San Juan workshop, Designer 
Gonzalo Chavez, 36, a native New York- 
er who calls himself Mr. Terp, has 








POP-TOP DRESS 
Revival of medieval fashion. 


been painstakingly assembling pop-top 
rings into glittering dresses, vests, Stoles, 
belts, miniskirts and maxiskirts—all re- 
sembling the mailed armor worn by war- 
riors of the Middle Ages to ward off 
sword blows. Collecting the rings from 
rubbish heaps behind San Juan bars, 
Chavez files down their rough edges 
and crochets them together with silver 
thread, It is a slow process. When he 
began making the pop-tops last spring. 
it took Chavez a day to complete a 600- 
ring vest 20 inches long. Now he can 
turn out two vests per day. 

Considering Chavez's labors, the price 
of pop-tops is remarkably low. A 600- 
ring vest costs $60, a 1,000-ring stole 
goes for $100 and a 2,800-ring maxi- 
coat sells for $350. The most recent cre- 
ation, a picture hat with a raffia band, 
can be adjusted into shapes that range 
from a cowboy stetson to a Garbo 
cloche, and costs $50. At those prices, 
the pop-tops have become the sensation 
among Puerto Rico’s livelier set. 

The first pop-top garments were al- 
most as stiff as their medieval coun- 
terparts. But Chavez has made them 
much more supple. “They fit like a sec- 
ond skin,” he claims. “As you wear 
them, they change shape a little and 
mold themselves to the contours of the 
body.” Rings differ too. Budweiser’s 
rings are light and flexible, Miller High 
Life's are “soft,” and Pepsi’s provide a 
heavier, stiffer garment. 

Although Chavez does not recom- 
mend it, some of his customers have 
risked pinches or scratches by wearing 
pop-ltops over their bare skin. “The first 
topless chick to try a vest,” he says, 
“caught her right nipple in a ring. | 
think it looked groovy, but I can rec- 
ognize the snags.” 
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Digest of Rage 

I don't really have any interest in hav- 
ing any publicity in a national mag- 
azine. It's not going to help me. It’s 
not going to help black people. It’s cer- 
tainly not going to help Black World. 
I've been alive a long time. Sure, things 
change and things have the appearance 
of change. But I don't expect things to 
change from the white side, so I'm work- 
ing to change things from the black 
side. If you weren't black, 1 wouldn't 
talk with you. 


The interviewer was Time Correspon- 
dent. Jacob Simms; the speaker was 
Hoyt Fuller, managing editor of Black 
World magazine; the subject was the 
black journalist’s distrust of a white 
world. “The black revolt,”’ Fuller says, 
“is as palpable in letters as it is in 
the streets.” Several small magazines 
(among them Liberator, Freedomways) 
are struggling to provide an outlet for 
the resulting explosions of prose and po- 
etry. Fuller's Black World is by far the 
most influential and widely read (cir- 
culation: more than 69,000). 

White Identity. Perhaps because of 
its pocket-magazine size, Black World 
conveys a sense of compressed passion. 
Its articles, fiction and poetry seethe 
with resentment, with desire for iden- 
tity, with rejection of the subhumanity 
of the ghetto. A short story in the Au- 
gust issue gives a chilling description 
of a group of neighborhood children 
watching and wisecracking as the moth- 
er of one of them makes it with her 
lover of the moment. There are oc- 
casional “how to” articles—how to es- 
tablish a distinctively black system of 
education, how to develop a “black aes- 
thetic’—but mainly the tone is exhort- 
atory, an urging that blacks throw off 
white shackles of the mind. 

Black World's villains are white—but 
not the predictable woolhats and red- 
necks. The real enemies are white lib- 
erals, whose good intentions tend to 
dull the edge of black rebellion, and 
members of the black middle class, Says 
Fuller: “My experience with middle- 
class blacks has been that all their ef- 
forts have been directed toward iden- 
tifying with whites, emulating white peo- 
ple. They are not helping the black 
community to survive.” 

The theme is one that Fuller cannot 
get out of his mind and his life. His 
small office overlooking Chicago's South 
Michigan Avenue is cluttered with books 
and manuscripts by blacks. He appears 
to belie his radical mission. His sense 
of humor is close to the surface; he 
smiles and manages to needle outsiders 
without offending them. 

In turning on the black middle class, 
Fuller, now 42, is turning on himself. 
Brought up in a middle-class black 
neighborhood in Detroit, he seemed well 
on his way to predictable success. He 
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studied literature at Wayne State Uni- 
versity (B.A.) and at the University of 
Florence. But, as he traveled through Eu- 
rope and Africa, he began to believe 
that his middle-class values “support 
the system under which blacks are de- 
graded and oppressed.” He worked brief- 
ly in New York for Collier's Ency- 
clopedia, then took an editorial job with 
Ebony magazine. 

He had been there only a year when 
Ebony Publisher John Johnson offered 
him the editorship of Negro Digest. 
The publication had been founded in 
1942 as a carbon copy of the Reader's 
Digest, just as Ebony imitated Lire, 
and Jet, another Johnson publication, 
was a black substitute for Coronet. De- 
spite such well-Digested features as “My 
Most Humiliating Jim Crow Experi- 
ence,” the imitation collapsed in 1951. 
To keep abreast of the new black mil- 
itancy, Johnson revived it ten years later 
and turned it over to Fuller. 

Renamed Black World, it still loses 
money (Fuller refuses to say how much), 
but the losses are easily absorbed by 
the highly profitable Ebony and Jet. Be- 
sides, these days there is psychic profit 
to be gained from publishing an article 
emphasizing the black woman’s seminal 
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role in the black revolution (by Imamu 
Amiri Baraka, known to the white world 
as LeRoi Jones), or a comparison of 
Christian and Muslim attitudes toward 
slavery (the Christians come off second 
best), or an issue on African politics. 

Fuller uses humor and put-downs as 
weapons. One cartoon depicts a black ex- 
ecutive storming out of an office door 
on which the title “Head Nigger in 
Charge” has just been painted. A pros- 
trate white man with a newly acquired 
black eye is looking after him and say- 
ing ruefully, “Ah thought he would be 
grateful for the advancement.” And on 
the back cover of a recent issue, Fuller 
put down “poseurs and hustlers playing 
revolution” or “the Black Militant 
Game, which is all the rage just now, 
and which has merits of its own in at- 
tention grabbing: a brother can come 
on like gangbusters with a boss Afro 
and a hand-tailored dashiki.” 


The Unsatisfied Newsmen 


U.S. publishers and editors resist crit- 
icizing themselves in public, but rank- 
and-file newsmen are more than ready 
to do it for them. Since 1968, when 
the Chicago Journalism Review was be- 
gun by a group of local journalists, at 
least ten similar watchdog publications 
have been launched or are in planning 
Stages across the country. The latest to 
appear is The Unsatisfied Man, put out 
by 55 newsmen in Colorado. 

TUM takes its name from a quote at- 
tributed to F.G. Bonfils, the late co-foun- 
der of the Denver Post: “There is no 
hope for the satisfied man.” The group 
behind TUM is clearly not satisfied with 
the overall performance of newspapers 
and broadcast stations in their state. 
But, unlike some journalism critics, they 
seem determined to shun high-pitched 
polemics for a low-keyed, well-written 
analysis of the news media’s ills. 

A story in the first issue, out this 
month, calmly assesses the coverage of 
demonstrations on the University of 
Denver campus last May, and carefully 
documents some obvious excesses. Else- 
where in TUM, an item deplores a ten- 
dency by minority groups in Colorado 
to bar newsmen from meetings “because 
they don’t speak Spanish or have the 
wrong skin color.” Another notes that 
a TV cameraman encouraged a police 
officer at a demonstration to stir up 
some action worth photographing. 

Besides a sense of fairness, TUM has 
a sense of humor. Its first issue’s 16 
pages include a tongue-in-cheek quiz 
on the Denver Post's handling of two 
debutante balls—one white, one black. 
It offers excerpts from the two stories 
and asks readers to match them with 
the right ball. Sample 1): “From the mo- 
ment it started until the last waltz, the 
rooms were wall-to-wall with vintage 
bloodlines. There was old money, new 
money and talented young moneymak- 
ers, and everyone shone and everything 
moved.” Sample 2): “About 400 per- 
sons attended . . .” Answers, if needed, 
are available in TUM. 
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(A fateful fragment from the mony file of frustrating cases) 


MONY MAN: Sir, you are the Juan 
Ponce de Leon who accompanied Chris 
Columbus on his 2nd voyage? 


PONCE: The very same. But why? 


MONY MAN: It was Chris who sug- 
gested I see you. He felt that once you 
discovered the many fine benefits of a 
MONY life policy, you’d surely join our 
illustrious policyholders. (Ed. Note: 
Over 1,075,000 of them by 1970.) 


PONCE: Always thinking of discov- 
eries, that man. Good at it, too. But 
not as smart as me. I’m going to make 
the greatest discovery of all time—the 
Fountainof Youth. And I'Illive forever! 
MONY MAN: Really? Then a MONY re- 
tirement plan would be ideal. Accord- 





ing to my information, you’re going to 
discover Florida. Think of those care- 
free, sunfilled hours in Miami Beach 
or St. Petersburg. Bocci, shuffleboard, 
canasta. 


PONCE: Who needs to prepare for re- 
tirement when he can expect eternal 
youth? Shuffleboard, indeed! Not for 


Ponce de Leon! I’m taking up football! 


Ed. Note: Poor Ponce. History records 
that not only did he fail to discover the 
Fountain of Youth, but he was completely 
passed over in the 1499 football draft. 
Wounded by Indians in Florida, he died 
in 1521, having had neither the joys of re- 
tirement nor the satisfaction of knowing 
his loved ones were provided for. Which 
leads us to our moral. 
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MORAL: 


The smart thing 
is to prepare 
for the unexpected. 


The smart way 
is with insurance 


from MONY. 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


o Mutual Life Insurance Compony Of New York 
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The Global Scramble for Cheap Labor 


EST GERMANY’'S Rollei-Werke 

for years has been losing sales to 
Japanese rivals, whose low wage costs 
enable them to sell cameras for less 
than half the price of a Rolleiflex. Fight- 
ing to overcome that handicap, Rollei ex- 
ecutives recently decided to try to beat 
the Japanese at their own game. The 
German firm is investing $12.6 million 
in a new plant in Singapore. There work- 
ers will turn out cameras for sale in 
the U.S. and East Asia at wage rates 
only one-sixth as high as in Germany, 
and two-thirds below those prevailing 
even in Japanese camera plants. 

How long Rollei’s advantage will last 
is problematic. Low as they are by Eu- 
ropean standards, Japanese wages more 
than doubled between 1963 and 1969. 
Logically enough, Japanese industrialists 
are also discovering the advantages of 
shifting some production to lands where 
no wage explosion has yet begun. With- 
in the past four years, at least 40 Jap- 
anese firms have set up plants in Tai- 
wan alone. The factories turn out lin- 
gerie, computer parts, kitchenware and 
TV sets—though not yet cameras—at 
Wages averaging only 30% of what 
their owners would have to pay in Japan. 

Willing Workshops. Both Rollei and 
the Japanese firms seem likely to have in- 
creasing company in their new locations. 
All over the industrialized world, accel- 
erating wage inflation is pushing manu- 
fucturers into new efforts to tap the vast 
pool of willing and cheap labor in poorer 
countries. They are farming out produc- 
lion Of component parts, subassemblies 
and even finished products, sometimes 
for export to other areas but often for use 
back home. In the process they are not 
only cutting their own costs but speeding 
the industrialization of underdeveloped 
-ountries, some of which are coming to 
relish the role of workshops for distant, 
‘icher lands. 

U.S. companies started the trend for 
in Obvious reason: since they pay the 
vorld’s highest wages, they have the 
nost to save by manufacturing offshore. 
They began by subcontracting work to 
ocally owned firms in Japan and West- 
rn Europe, and are still expanding that 
yractice. Ford Motor, for example, has 
igned up Tokyo Shibaura Electric to 
nake most of the generators that will 
0 into its 1971 models, and is dick- 
ring to have another Japanese firm, Die- 
el Kiki, supply many of the compressors 
weeded in auto air-conditioning systems. 

Lately a growing number of American 
irms have gone further to set up their 
wn component-manufacturing opera- 
ions in the lower-wage Asian nations. 
ignetics Corp., a Corning Glass Works 
ubsidiary, for instance, flies components 
0 Seoul, South Korea, where workers 
ssemble them into integrated circuits 
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that are flown back to the U.S. to be fit- 
ted into computers, The operation makes 
economic sense because Signetics pays 
the Korean workers only $45 a month 
v. the $350 or so it would have to pay 
an employee in Sunnyvale, Calif. Fair- 
child Camera and Instrument conducts 
a similar assembly operation for in- 
tegrated circuits in Singapore. 
Changing Roles. As wage costs bal- 
loon, a growing list of companies in 
Western Europe and Japan are seeking 
similar savings—sometimes next door, 
sometimes at the other end of the world. 
Sweden's Saab has just completed a 
plant in Uusikaupunkt, an undeveloped 
area of Finland, to roll out 15,000 cars 
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Coming to relish the role as workshop for distant, richer lands. 


a year, about one-third of which will 
be sent back to Sweden; the Finnish 
workers get about half the pay that 
Saab's Swedish employees do. West 
Germany's Daimler-Benz has invested 
$6.6 million in a Yugoslav truck and 
bus plant and supplies technical help, 
in return for which it will get spare 
parts made for Daimler-Benz’s German 
plants at low Yugoslav wage rates. Jap- 
anese manufacturers are dickering with 
India for component parts for sewing 
machines, autos, radios and bicycles. 
Even countries that have themselves 
been traditional suppliers of cheap la- 
bor have now begun to look offshore 
for still lower-priced labor. Italian man- 
ufacturers make many of the refriger- 
ators and other appliances sold in the 
European Common Market, often un- 
der German, French or Dutch brand 
names, because their wage rates were 


the lowest in the six-nation community: 
they also make aircraft parts for U.S. 
firms. Wage rates in many northern Ital- 
ian plants, however, have now climbed 
to equality with other parts of the Com- 
mon Market, and Italian unions are de- 
manding that the same scales be ex- 
tended to workers in the depressed south. 
One result: Societa Generale Semicon- 
duttori, the country’s biggest maker of 
electronic components, is building a $1.3 
million transistor plant in Singapore, 
where wage costs will be only one- 
tenth what they are in Italy. 
Dividends of Discipline. To the poor 
countries, such investments offer not 
only jobs but desperately needed foreign- 
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currency earnings and a chance for 
local workers to acquire skills that home- 
owned industries cannot teach. Rollei, 
for example, is already bringing groups 
of workers from Singapore to its main 
plant in Braunschweig for training in 
camera making. Westerners have been 
impressed by how swiftly unskilled 
Asians respond to such training. George 
A. Needham, head of Motorola Korea 
Ltd., says that it takes only six weeks 
to teach girls in Seoul to assemble tran- 
sistors—or two weeks less than the train- 
ing period for girls hired by Motorola's 
other semiconductor plant in Phoenix. 
His explanation: “These girls need the 
work more and the discipline in Korea 
is harder. Life is tough here.” 

For all these reasons, the leaders of 
several underdeveloped countries, par- 
ticularly in Asia, have switched from 
their traditional insistence on developing 
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locally owned industry to welcoming, 
or even actively seeking foreign man- 
ufacturing operations. Besides the Rol- 
lei and Semiconduttori plants, Singa- 
pore soon will boast $48 million worth 
of new factories to be built by Philips, 
the Dutch electrical giant, and Plessy, a 
leading British electronics firm. Taiwan's 
Finance Minister, K.T. Li, cites “the 
availability of inexpensive labor” to for- 
eign manufacturers as a prime reason 
for locating in a free trade zone that 
the government has set up. Companies 
can export products from the zone with- 
out paying duty, but they are not al- 
lowed to make anything there for sale 
in Taiwan. Some 120 companies so far 
have built plants in the zone, including 
Philips and General Electric. 

Political Trouble. How far the trend 
goes depends as much on politics as on 
business enterprise. Hostility to “run- 
away industry” is strong enough in the 
developed countries so that executives 
of companies establishing operations in 
poor lands usually deny that cheap la- 
bor is their primary concern; most speak 
instead of entering new markets. In 
Italy, where 540,000 workers are un- 
employed and another 1,500,000 have 
gone to other countries to find jobs, an 
official of Semiconduttori is careful to 
list “the low cost of labor’ as only one 
of six attractions impelling the company 
to build in Singapore. In the U.S., the 
A.P.L.-C.1.0, estimates that the shift of 
manufacturing to foreign soil cost Amer- 
ican workers 700,000 jobs between 1966 
and 1969. The federation has cam- 
paigned unsuccessfully for a change in 
U.S. tariff laws that would make it 
more expensive for U.S. firms to man- 
ufacture components overseas. 

Such attitudes are short-sighted, The 
economic logic of a production part- 
nership between the industrialized na- 
tions and the poor nations is compelling. 
Each can supply something that the oth- 
er badly needs: capital and technology 
on the part of the rich countries, plen- 
tiful and cheap labor from the un- 
derdeveloped lands. In addition, the 
trend toward offshore manufacturing is 
one of the few developments, short of 
contrived recessions, that hold some 
promise of slowing the wage-price spi- 
ral that in the past year has emerged 
as the industrialized world’s No. | eco- 
nomic worry. The flight of plants to Sin- 
gapore, Taiwan, Korea, Hong Kong and 
other havens has not yet led workers 
in the rich nations to moderate their 
wage demands. At some point, however, 
soaring wages can lead to sudden un- 
employment as industry seeks more at- 
tractive places for its factories. 

Both consumers and workers in de- 
veloped countries have a self-interest in 
the global division of labor; it not only 
acts as a brake on the prices of many 
goods but enables industrial countries 
to shift more of their work force into 
higher-technology products. Most econ- 
omists figure that such a shift will ul- 
timately increase both productivity and 
incomes in developed nations. 
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G.M.'S VEGA 
To fight the imports. 


AUTOS 
Debut for Subcompacts 


Foreign autos now account for one 
out of every seven new-car sales in the 
U.S. To fight the inroads of the im- 
ports, Detroit's two largest automakers 
last week put their much remarked mini- 
car models on sale. Both General Mo- 
tors and Ford waited until the last min- 
ute to set sticker prices for the new 
lines. The biggest surprise was the price 
of Chevrolet's Vega 2300, which turned 
out to be about $150 higher than that 
of a comparable Ford Pinto and about 
$190 higher than that of the cheapest 
Volkswagen. 

The basic list price of the Vega 2300 
is $1,950, which (with federal excise 
tax and dealer preparation) comes out 
to $2,091 for a two-door sedan, $2,197 
for a “hatchback” coupe, and $2,329 
for a station wagon. Frequently re- 
quested options—such as automatic 
transmission ($111), deluxe interior 
($125.95) and power steering ($95)—can 
rapidly raise the Vega’s price to more 
than $2,500. The Pinto, which comes 
in only one model, a two-door sedan, is 
priced at $1,944, including federal ex- 
cise tax and dealer preparation charges. 
Volkswagen's 60-h.p. basic beetle sells 
for $1,899. 

The main reason for the Vega’s un- 
expectedly high cost is weight; it is 383 
lbs. heavier than a VW, 177 Ibs. heav- 
ier than the Pinto and 300 Ibs. heavier 
than G.M. originally intended. As the 
car evolved, its designers made myriad 
little changes intended to improve the 
car’s appearance, road performance or 
safety. At 170 in., the Vega is 7 in. long- 
er than the Pinto and has a 90-h.p. en- 
gine compared with Pinto’s 75-h.p. 
power plant. 

“The secret for beating Volkswagen 
is quality,” says Chevrolet General Man- 
ager John Z. DeLorean. Pinto and Vega 
offer newer styling and better handling 
characteristics than the Volkswagen. The 


cheaper Pinto reflects Ford’s conviction 
that VW must also be met head-on in 
terms of price. 

Foreign automen insist that they will 
withstand the challenge. G.M. and Ford 
each hope to sell 400,000 of their mini- 
cars during the new model year. Volks- 
wagen predicts that its sales will rise 
by 12% to 600,000, and Japan's To- 
yota and Datsun expect to sell a com- 
bined total of 250,000 cars to U.S. 
customers. Unless the market for sub- 
compacts expands faster than most an- 
alysts anticipate, somebody is likely to 
be disappointed. 


INSURANCE 
Jumbo Risk 


The blasts that demolished four hi- 
jacked airliners in the Middle East last 
week had more than political reper- 
cussions. They created shock waves in 
airline head offices round the world, 
threw the aviation insurance market into 
a tailspin, and endangered delicate ar- 
rangements for financing the new gen- 
eration of jumbo jets, 

The problems created by the destruc- 
tion of a Pan American World Air- 
ways 747 in Cairo at the beginning of 
the week were indicative of the in- 
dustry’s dilemma. The 747, insured for 
$24.5 million, was covered by two kinds 
of policies—‘all risk” insurance, placed 
largely with a U.S. consortium, and 
“war risk” protection, 60% underwritten 
by Lloyd’s of London and 40% by the 
U.S. Government. “All risk” encom- 
passes normal flight hazards including, 
in U.S. practice, damage to a plane hi- 
jacked to Cuba. “War risk” covers loss 
by enemy action during war. But now- 
adays, what is a war? There remains a 
range for debate as to whether the hi- 
jacking was a simple criminal incident 
covered by “all risk” policies, or an act 
of war by the Palestinian fedayeen—and 
which insuring group is liable. 

If the “war risk” insurers are indeed 
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found liable for Pan Am’s 747, then the 
Federal Government will be out about 
$9.7 million, or 40% of the plane’s val- 
ue. Under the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, Washington may offer such insur- 
ance when private firms are unwilling to 
sell it at reasonable rates. The companies 
had declined to provide more than par- 
tial coverage for the costly 747s. The 
Federal Government therefore agreed to 
make up the difference for jumbo jets on 
international flights, starting last July 31. 
Washington's insurance fund is so new 
that premiums had brought in only 
$160,000 by last week. The rest will 
probably have to be made up by congres- 
sional appropriation. 

Insurance men can calculate with rea- 
sonable accuracy the risk of crashes 
from aircraft failure, pilot error or 
weather. But hijacking is so new that in- 
surers do not yet have enough expe- 
rience to predict its probable frequency. 
Last week airline offices round the world 
were stunned by rumors that Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters were canceling coverage for 
hijackings—reports that Lloyd’s vigor- 
ously denied. What was happening was 
that Lloyd’s members were taking ad- 
vantage of their options to raise “war 
risk” insurance premiums by 25% to 
100% because of the increasing haz- 


ards. Such action comes at a particularly 
awkward time for U.S. airlines. Pan 
Am, for example, lost $19.6 million in 
the first half of 1970, and higher “war 
risk” premiums might add millions of 
dollars to its operating costs without in- 
creasing revenues at all. 

Test of Ingenuity. The insurance tan- 
gle threatened to upset future financing 
arrangements for jumbo jets because 
the consortiums that finance many nat- 
urally insist on full coverage as a con- 
dition of their loans. Pan Am’s 747 
was owned by First National City Bank 
of New York, but mainly financed by 
a group of other banks pending an 
offer of guaranteed loan certificates to 
the public later this month. After the ex- 
plosion, the offer was withdrawn until 
new arrangements can be devised. 

Finding solutions to the economic 
problems created by the hijackings will 
test the ingenuity of politicians, bank- 
ers, underwriters and airline men alike. 
As for hijacked passengers, London's 
Guardian Royal Exchange Assurance 
Group last week decided to offer a 
new policy. For a premium of $2.40 
for three months, a policyholder would 
stand to collect $120 for each day he 
is hijacked, up to $1,200, plus “rea- 
sonable expenses.” 


WALL STREET 


A Case of Amnesia? 

The stock market's rally from its late- 
May low of 631 on the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average lost a bit of steam last 
week. Having climbed nearly 70 points 
since mid-August, the blue-chip indi- 
cator dropped nine points and closed 
at 762, reflecting profit taking, worry 
over possible auto and railroad strikes 
and concern about the danger of a new 
explosion in the Middle East. Despite 
the dip, analysts are generally cheerful. 
As the market moves into its traditional 
post-Labor Day period of reappraisal 
—both of economic prospects and of in- 
dividual portfolios—many Wall Street- 
ers think that prospects for a gradual 
lessening of inflation, recovery of pro- 
duction and easing of tight money form 
a sound base for continued gains. 

What does worry analysts is a sur- 
prising change in the leadership of the re- 
covery. In June and July, the rally was 
led by established blue chips. But lately 
the market has shown renewed symp- 
toms of speculative fever. As a result, 
the list of the biggest percentage gain- 
ers since May is dominated by the names 
of Indonesian and Canadian oil pro- 
ducers, mobile-home builders and un- 


Satirizing the War as an Investment 


HE ordinary corporate prospectus, a 
document prepared for prospective 
investors in a new stock issue, is perhaps 
25% livelier reading than the Manhattan 
telephone book. One recent prospectus, 
however, is on the way to becoming a 
Wall Street bestseller, mostly because it 
convulses readers with often grim laugh- 
ter. Brokers and other businessmen have 
been discussing it in board rooms and 
over luncheon tables; investment firms 
have ordered extra copies in quantity. 
The author, Burton R. Tauber, 35, 
took time out last spring from his Wall 
Street law practice—which often in- 
volved preparation of prospectuses—to 
do some volunteer antiwar lobbying in 
Washington. He felt that he got nowhere. 
In order to relieve his frustration, he be- 
gan dictating a prospectus for “The War 
in Viet Nam” (“hereinafter referred to as 
‘the Company’ ”’). He got about one-third 
of the way through before his secretary 
realized that it was a parody. No won- 
der: Tauber has reproduced both the 
form and the stilted legalese of a genuine 
prospectus, and the euphemistic circum- 
locutions peculiar to the genre provide 
an ideal vehicle for deadpan satire. 
Warning and Reassurance. The Com- 
pany, the prospectus solemnly states, 
“commenced business as a small-scale 
consulting firm, but since 1964 has 
branched out into the active conduct of 
upholding democracy and_ honoring 
commitments.” At present, “the business 
of the Company consists primarily of ac- 
quiring and destroying real estate.” Rich- 
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THE ADMINISTRATION THE JOUNT CHIEFS OF STAFE 


ard Nixon has been Chief Executive Of- 
ficer since Jan. 1, 1969 (“Prior thereto, 
Mr. Nixon devoted his life to securing his 
present position”), and Spiro T. Agnew 
has been Vice President since the same 
date (“Prior to his joining the Company, 
Mr. Agnew did not exist"). The Compa- 
ny has organized a “Cambodian Subsid- 
iary.” and maintains an office in Paris, 
France, “but does not consider such fa- 
cilities or operations to be significant.” 
“After deduction for miscalculation 
and wastage in the Pentagon and cor- 
ruption and pilferage in Southeast Asia,” 
the prospectus says, the Company ex- 
pects to raise a net of $50 billion from 
the American people this year. The pro- 


ceeds will go partly for “payments and 
benefits to certain government officers 
in Viet Nam and their mistresses. See 
‘Remuneration.’ Prospective investors 
are duly warned that “this offering in- 
volves a high degree of risk.”” However, 
they are reassured that “over the long- 
er period, investors shall receive honor 
and retention of face.” 

Pale Contrast. Friends to whom Tau- 
ber recited such sentences at lunch urged 
him to show the prospectus to a publish- 
er; and Workman Publishing Co., a small 
Manhattan firm, brought it out as a 
booklet indistinguishable in appearance 
from a real prospectus. The joke is now 
earning a modest profit, which Tauber 
intends to donate to war relief. The first 
printing of 10,000 copies sold out almost 
immediately, and Workman has ordered 
a second printing of 10,000. The pub- 
lisher has also begun advertising the par- 
ody with appropriately sedate “tomb- 
stone” ads in the New York Times. The 
ads make a pale contrast to the adver- 
tising program of the Company de- 
scribed in the prospectus: “The Compa- 
ny’s advertising is carried on domestical- 
ly by its Chief Executive Officer on net- 
work television at prime time, free of 
charge.” On the other hand, Tauber's 
production is in better financial shape 
than his spoof reports for the Company: 
“No balance sheet has been included in 
this Registration Statement, as the Com- 
pany may be deemed insolvent as defined 
by generally accepted auditing and ac- 
counting standards.” 
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Nothing good happens fast. 





Much to the embarrassment 
of six distinguished wine bores, 
Paul Masson came out on top. 


In all, there were twenty-four care- 
fully masked bottles. 

Each contained its maker's pride: a 
noble red wine made from that prince 
of grapes, the Cabernet Sauvignon. 

The six experts were all above bribery 
or even peeking. They sniffed and sipped. 
Notes were made. 

Now many of the wines came from 
those chic little wineries with enormous 
reputations. So we ourselves were mod- 
estly surprised at the outcome. 

Paul Masson came in first. (We tied 


Paul Masson 





with one other. Name supplied on 
request. ) 

Then we reminded ourselves that we 
grow more fine grapes than several 
other wineries put together. We recalled 
the long years our wines spend in the 
wood, and then in the bottle. 

Of course we deserved to win. Our 
wine was the best. 

So should we charge as much as those 
fashionable, boutique wineries? 

We suggest you buy our wines now, 
while we’re making up our minds. 





PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS SARATOGA CAIIFOOAIIA @1077 











Summer Market Winners 


From May 26, when the stock 
market reached its low of 631.16 on 
the Dow-Jones industrial average, 
through last week, the following 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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° 
May 26 Sept. 11 Gain 


Natomas Co. 14%8 60% 323.5 
Reading & Bates 3s 28 190.9 
Checker Motors Corp. 10% 29 169.8 
Santa Fe International 13 275 1125 
| Philips Industries, Inc 8 14% 859 
Redman Industries Inc. 1134 215% 84.0 
Pacific Petroleums 15% 2738 79.5 
Amerada Hess Corp. 20¥2 36¥%e 76.2 
Great Western Financial 12¥%s 21¥2 75.5 
Imperial Corp. of America 7¥s 12¥2 75.4 
Belco Petroleum Corp. 10%2 1836 75.0 
Gibraltar Financial 
of Calif. 11% 203% 73.4 
Xtra Inc. 133% 223%8 673 
Loew's Theaters 16% 27 66.2 


classifiable “special situation” issues (see 
box). To some Wall Streeters, this de- 
velopment suggests nothing so much as 
a case of mass amnesia among indi- 
vidual and institutional investors who, 
they fear, have forgotten that speculative 
issues took the worst beating during 
the December 1968-May 1970 bear mar- 
ket. “When people are hungry,” says 
Vice President Bradbury K. Thurlow 
of Hoppin, Watson & Co., “they go 
into volatile stocks.” 

Exciting Mystery. There are sound 
reasons for the popularity of some of 
the stock groups that have shown the 
largest gains. The nation’s approaching 
energy shortage (Time, Aug. 31) pres- 
ages rising demand and probably high- 
er prices for oil; but for obvious rea- 
sons, the ability of oil companies with 
major interests in the Middle East to 
profit from that demand is in growing 
doubt. Oil producers with operations in 
Western Canada—a group that includes 
Home Oil, Banff Oil and Pacific Pe- 
troleums—seem better situated to ex- 
ploit the prospects. The oil producers 
exploring off Indonesia, among them Na- 
tomas and Asamera, are more specu- 
lative. No one can yet tell what their 
rigs eventually may turn up, and that 
very mystery excites investors. Volatile 
Natomas, the biggest gainer of all, re- 
cently has been traded so heavily that 
Paul Hayes, oil analyst at William D. 
Witter Inc., calls the stock “a football 
being tossed back and forth by the 
funds.” 

The enormous backlog of pent-up de- 
mand for housing could easily make 
home construction one of the industries 
that would benefit most from conversion 
of the U.S. economy from a war to a 
peace footing. Prices of conventionally 
built homes, however, have risen be- 
yond the reach of more than half of 
the nation’s families. The result, already 
beginning, may be a bonanza for mobile- 
home manufacturers, such as Redman, 
Philips Industries, Champion Home 
Builders and Mobile Home Industries. 
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stocks made the greatest gains on 
the major exchanges, according toa | 
compilation by Manhattan's Harris, | 
Upham & Co.: 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


May 26 Sept. 11 Gain 


Rico Argentine Mining 6% 173% 1784 
Asamera Oil Corp. 65 16% 1528 
Driver-Harris Co 1038 25% 147 

Champion Home Builders 10%2 25¥2 142.9 
Pioneer Plastics Corp. 21¥2 138.9 
Banff Oil Ltd. 54% 115 1214 
Prairie Oil Royalties 5 ll 120 

Canadian Superior Oif 16% 34 110.9 


Mobile Home Industries 744 15 106.9 
Lafayette Radio 

Electronics 7% 15% 1068 
Equity Funding Corp. 13 26% 106.7 
Home Oil “A” 9% 185%. 1041 
Austral Oil Co. 9¥2 19% 102.6 
Husky Oil Ltd. 6% 12% 94.1 


Savings and loan associations, a group 
that includes Imperial Corp. and Great 
Western Financial, supply nearly half 
of the mortgage money for home build- 
ing. They are already beginning to reap 
the benefits of declining interest rates 
and an easier money policy on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Choosing the Best. The problem for 
investors, however, lies not in identifying 
the industries that will benefit most from 
emerging trends in the economy, but in 
picking which companies are best 
equipped to profit and in judging at 
what point the run-up in the price of 
those stocks has reflected the prospects 
for increased earnings. Many seasoned 
brokers, who remember past fads for 
uranium, color television, aerospace and 
conglomerate securities, are by no means 
convinced that investors are making the 
right choices now. 


ITALY 
The Pious Come Marching In 


In 1295, according to legend, the 
house of the Virgin Mary landed in 
what is now the Italian town of Loreto 
after a miraculous flight from Nazareth. 


That association with air travel has 
been enough to make the town of 9,500 
a profitable center of jet-age piety. Last 
week at least 50,000 pilgrims crammed 
in to celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
a papal proclamation designating the 
Madonna of Loreto as protector of avi- 
ators; they overflowed the 20 hotels 
and dozen boarding houses that have 
gone up in Loreto in recent years. Pros- 
perity from tourism has helped Loreto 
entrepreneurs to finance several small 
factories producing souvenirs and re- 
ligious objects on the periphery of the 
town. 

Many other Italian towns have also 
reaped a bonanza from the piety of pil- 
grims. Isola del Gran Sasso is an is- 
land of noisy prosperity in the depressed 
area of the Abruzzi Mountains because 
of the shrine of San Gabriele dell’ Ad- 
dolorato, who is revered for his pa- 
tience and submission to the will of 
superiors. On the saint's feast day, Feb. 
21, the piazza in front of the shrine 
rings with the din of jukeboxes and 
shooting galleries and the cries of ven- 
dors selling rosaries and cold beer. Some 
300,000 pilgrims yearly visit the shrine 
of St. Philomena in Mugnano del Car- 
dinale, near Naples—even though Phi- 
lomena was removed from the Catholic 
liturgical calendar in 1961. 

As a business, though, playing host 
to pilgrims has its ups and downs. As 
many as 35,000 visitors yearly packed 
into San Giovanni Rotondo during the 
life of Padre Pio di -Pietreleina, a 
friar who was said to have received the 
stigmata; some paid up to $30 for 


PILGRIMS AT POPE JOHN'S BIRTHPLACE 
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The mother got over her rubella in three days. 


Unfortunately, her unborn child didn‘t. 


To pregnant mothers, rubella 
(German measles) means a few 
days in bed, a sore throat, a runny 
nose, temperature, and a rash. 

But if they’re in their first 
month when they catch it, there’s 
a40% chance that to their unborn 
babies it can mean deafness, or a 
heart condition, or brain damage, 
or cataracts which cause at least 
partial blindness. 

Only last year, an immuniza- 
tion against rubella became avail- 
able. But whena pregnant mother 


gets immunized, the prevention 
may be as harmful to her baby as 
the disease. 

Soif unborn babies are going to 
be protected, it will have to be by 
inoculating the kids who infect 
the mothers who in turn infect the 
fetuses. 


Andit will have to be done now. 


You see, rubella epidemics 


break out every six to nine years. 
The last outbreak was in 1964. 


Which means the next one is due 
any day now. 


For a free booklet about immunization, write One Madison Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10010 





In the last epidemic, 20,000 
babies were deprived of a normal 
childhood —and 30,000 more de- 
prived of any childhood at all— 
because no immunization existed. 

It would be unforgivable if the 
same thing happened again be- 
cause an immunization existed 
and nobody used it. 


Ss Metropolitan Life 


We sell life insurance. 
But our business is life. 





bandages he was said to have worn. 
His death in 1968 brought deep re- 
cession; the town’s taxicab fleet. for ex- 
ample, dwindled from 15 to three. Res- 
idents’ spirits perked up in February, 
when proceedings for Padre Pio’s can- 
onization began, and local authorities 
started building such projects as a “Way 
of the Cross,” in the hope of eventu- 
ally attracting a new flood of pilgrims. 

The 2,000 residents of Sotto il Mon- 
te hope that the late Pope John XXIII 
will one day be formally recognized as 
a saint. That, they feel sure, would in- 
crease the budding pilgrimage boom to 
the village where John was born. Al- 
ready there is a sufficient rush of week- 
end visitors to support three new res- 
taurants, and the anniversary of the 
Pope’s death last June 3 attracted a 
crowd of 15,000—more than seven times 
the village’s population, 


CORPORATIONS 
A Prize for Agility 

In the struggle by Investors Overseas 
Services to shore up its finances, the 
most puzzling phenomenon has been 
the proffered help of a little-known New 
Jersey manufacturer, International Con- 
trols Corp. It seemed odd that L.C.C. 
should be anxious to lend up to $15 mil- 
lion to the troubled mutual-fund com- 
plex despite opposition by 1.0.S.’s tem- 
porarily ousted founder, Bernie Corn- 
feld. After all, European bankers from 
the Rothschilds on down had sidestepped 
urgent invitations to come to the res- 
cue. Yet this week I.C.C. President Rob- 
ert L. Vesco is due in Geneva to sign 
the loan papers. “Our motive is sim- 
ple,” he says. “We love money.” 

In essence, the 34-year-old Vesco will 
be making a hefty bet on an I.0.S. come- 
back. In return for the loan, which will 
pay an initial 10% a year interest, 1.C.C. 
will get warrants to buy up to 7,500,000 
shares of stock in parent 1.0.8. Ltd. at 
$2 a share. Last week the price of 


in London. I.C.C. stands to snare a prof- 
it of $7,500,000 for every $1 that 1.0.S. 
stock rises above $2. Vesco in addition 
will have what he calls “veto power 
over 1.0.S.’s checkbook”"—two nomi- 
nees on a five-man finance committee 
and the right to appoint a third who is 
also agreeable to 1.0.5. 

Fast Footwork. The natty Vesco has 
already earned a reputation for fast 
financial footwork. The Detroit-born son 
of an autoworker, he left school at 17, 
learned management techniques on the 
job at Packard, Bohm Aluminum and 
Reynolds Metals. He went into business 
on his own at 24, arranging contracts 
and financing for deals to buy and sell 
small companies; sometimes he accepted 
stock as a fee. Partly through this meth- 
od, Vesco in 1965 combined two tiny 
valve and control manufacturers to form 
International Controls, with 20 employ- 
ees and sales of $1,050,000. 

Thanks to mergers, International Con- 
trols has since swelled into a mini-con- 
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glomerate, with sales of $100 million, 
4,000 employees and 31 factories that 
make aircraft parts, bomb casings, ra- 
dar components and dozens of other 
items. “We've built ourselves on finan- 
cial agility,” boasts Vesco. He persuaded 
Hale Bros. Associates, a San Francisco 
investment firm that controls the Broad- 
way-Hale department store chain, to be- 
come an early backer by buying $80,000 
of stock. L.C.C. was one of the first 
U.S. firms to tap the hoard of Eu- 
rodollars, raising $25 million through 
an issue of debentures in 1968. 
Laundering the Deal. Some of Ves- 
co's acquisitions have been painful. The 
top officers of Electronic Specialty, a 
West Coast maker of aircraft parts, bit- 
terly fought Vesco’s successful takeover 
attempt. Later they sued Vesco on charg- 


MURRAY RADIN 


VESCO AT 1.0.S. HEADQUARTERS 
For the love of money. 


es of misrepresenting his offer. Vesco 
was exonerated on appeal. Both sides 
sued on similar grounds during I.C.C.’s 
takeover of Intercontinental Industries, 
a Dallas electronics firm. Vesco in 1968 
paid $1,500,000 to buy Golden West 
Airlines, a regional carrier, only to sell 
it a year later for a mere $100,000 
after suffering a $1,800,000 operating 
loss. Partly because of such mishaps, 
the price of L.C.C. shares on the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange has dropped from 
a 1968 peak of 50 7/8 to 104 last 
week. 

Despite his youth, Vesco often acts 
and talks—like a figure from the early 
days of American capitalism. He sees 
his role at 1.0.S. as helping the floun- 
dering financial combine regain the good 
graces of financial institutions and lend- 
ers. “It's our job to launder the deal,” 
he says. In accepting Vesco’s aid, 1.0.5. 
announced that the loan—along with 
Cornfeld’s return to the 1.0.S. executive 
committee—"“paves the way for an ear- 
ly revitalization of the company’s af- 
fairs.” That may be quite a challenge. 
1.0.S.’s sales force has shrunk to 6,000 
from a peak of 15,000, and in the first 
half of 1970 the company lost $26 
million. 





MILESTONES 


Married. Andre Previn, 41, principal 
conductor of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra; and Mia Farrow, 25, pixyish ac- 
tress (John and Mary), former wife of 
Frank Sinatra and mother of six-month- 
old twins fathered by Previn; he for 
the third time; she for the second; in a 
Unitarian ceremony in London. 





Died. Jochen Rindt, 28, Austrian auto 
racer, who very probably will become 
the first man ever to win the Grand 
Prix world championship posthumously; 
when his Lotus-Ford crashed at 185 
m.p.h. at Monza, Italy, while preparing 
for a Grand Prix race next day. A pro- 
fessional racer since he was 19, Rindt 
worked through all the classes from 
Fiat saloons to Ferrari sports cars, in 
which he captured (with Masten Greg- 
ory) the classic 24 Hours of Le Mans 
in 1965. Last year he took over as top 
driver for Lotus and roared off to vic- 
tory this season in the Monaco, Dutch, 
French, British and German Grand Prix. 
That gave him an almost unbeatable 20- 
point lead over his closest competitor, 
with only four races to go. 


Died. Chester Morris, 69, stage and 
screen actor, who in 1941 established 
the role of Boston Blackie and in 36 
movie sequels over the next nine years 
played the consummate detective with 
the square jaw and _ slicked-back hair 
for millions of moviegoers; of an over- 
dose of barbiturates in his motel room 
in New Hope, Pa., where he was star- 
ring as Captain Queeg in The Caine 
Mutiny Court-Martial. 


Died. André L. Simon, 93, French- 
born connoisseur of food and wine, 
founder of the international Wine and 
Food Society, renowned among gour- 
mets for his Encyclopedia of Gastron- 
omy and among oenologists for Wines 
of the World; in London. 


Died. Rear Admiral Donald B. Mac- 
Millan, 95, veteran Arctic explorer, an- 
thropologist, ethnologist, geographer and 
naturalist; in Provincetown, Mass. Mac- 
Millan’s first voyage to the Arctic was 
with Robert E. Peary on his historic dis- 
covery of the North Pole in 1908-09, and 
the experience so moved MacMillan that 
he returned 29 times over the next half- 
century. He crisscrossed the polar region 
by dog sled, snowmobile and airplane, 
and sailed into the ice aboard his sturdy 
schooner Bowdoin. All the while, he 
made vast contributions to the world’s 
knowledge of Eskimos, glacial move- 
ments, polar flora and fauna, and the ge- 
ography of the Canadian Arctic archipel- 
ago. He was 80 before he finally retired, 
and even then he lost none of his zest for 
adventure into the unknown. Three years 
ago, Astronaut Alan Shepard Jr. asked 
the admiral whether he might be avail- 
able for a moon trip: “Damn right,” re- 
plied MacMillan. 
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FAI CARS 


Some cars destroy 
themselves in the mere act 
of carrying themselves 
around. 

Burdened with tons of 
chrome and huge expanses 
of sheet metal, it doesn’t 
take long for a car to 
collapse under the strain. 

So in building a car 
that will live a long time, 
you must begin by 
acknowledging one basic 
fact. Fat on cars, as on people, can be fatal. 


VOLVO. THE FAT-FREE CAR. 


When we designed the Volvo, a lot of 
superfluous stuff was dropped. 

A Volvo doesn’t have five feet of trunk 
hanging out behind the rear wheels. 
Instead of a long, low trunk, it has a short 
deep one. It holds more than a Lincoln. 

Do you think your car has to be that 
wide? No. It’s only that wide because a 
designer wanted it to look 
low. We make a Volvo wide 
inside. By curving the sides 
of the body, including the 
windows. 

A Volvo doesn’t need a 
six-foot hood because it 
doesn’t need a gigantic gas- 
guzzling engine to push all 
the fat around. 









We use a smaller engine, chop off the hood 
and move the wheels out to the corners of 
the car for better handling. Like on a racing car. 

That way we can also make the passenger 
compartment bigger. And end up with more 
front leg room than a Cadillac. More rear leg 
room than the biggest Buick made. 


VOLVO LIVES! 


Unfettered by fat, Volvos live to ripe old 
ages. We don’t guarantee exactly how long 
that will be. 

But we do know that 9 out of 
every 10 Volvos registered 
here in the last eleven years are 
still on the road. 

If you don't believe us, look 
around. You can’t miss an 
eleven year old Volvo. It looks a 
lot like a 1948 Ford. — 

Only not as fat.  @exve 








CINEMA 





Festivals 

In theory, the New York Film Festi- 
val is a confluence of fresh works by 
prodigies; in practice, it has been a babel 
of indifferent talents redeemed only oc- 
casionally by a feature of originality. The 
festival officers are at once innocent and 
culpable. Many Eastern European pic- 
tures were unavailable; American com- 
panies prefer to release their films with- 
out any festival foreplay. But no such re- 
strictions forced the selection of solemn 
bores and hedged experiments that mark 
the 1970 festival. Presented with incon- 
sistent aesthetic standards, promoted 
with hyperthyroid jargon (“vertiginous 
spatial ambiguity. . . total meta-theatri- 
cality”), the New York Film Festival 
continues an uneven tradition now run- 
ning into its eighth year. Some represen- 
tative features: 

The Wild Child. In the forest of 
Aveyron in 1801, a savage animal was 
captured. It was a boy of about twelve, 
origins unknown, with vulpine instincts 
and capacities. This Mowgli-like creature 
became renowned in his own time: a 
hundred years later, he was an object 
of fascination for Educator Maria Mon- 
tessori. Now the cycle begins anew with 
this work by Frangois Truffaut. At first 
the mud-caked curiosity (Jean-Pierre 
Cargol) is treated as a zoo animal, vis- 
ited by Parisians who applaud his pa- 
thetic growls and tantrums. Mercifully 
—or so it seems—the child is taken in 
tow by Dr. Itard (played by Truffaut 
himself). The primitive behaviorist 
names his charge Victor and slowly 
teaches him the habits and manners of 
civilization, But there is a ceiling of com- 
prehension above Victor's head. Once 
he bumps it, all is lost. The embod- 
iment of Rousseau’s noble savage can- 
not progress to “normality”; yet he has 
lost the ability to survive in the wil- 
derness, Victor is vanquished, 
condemned by science to be 
chained in perpetual twilight. 

Actor Truffaut, decked in 
frock coat and silk hat, is a 
splendid blend of pomposity 
and curiosity. But Director 
Truffaut is lethargic and clin- 
ical. The Wild Child is never 
touched by his characteristic 
warmth; its ironies are all pre- 
dictable, save the final one: 
this is Truffaut's crudest work, 
as if it were the first film in 
the canon and not the latest. 

® Stefan Kanfer 


Kes suffers from the some- 
what shopworn metaphor that 
forms its core. Billy (David 
Bradley) is a melancholy lon- 
er whose older brother bullies 
him and whose mother plays 
aunt to a succession of one- 
night uncles. Wandering in the 
woodlands near his Yorkshire 
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CARGOL AS WILD CHILD 
Ceiling over his head. 


village one morning, he spots a kes- 
trel’s nest and becomes intrigued with 
the bird’s grace, its power and free- 
dom. He steals a book on falconry, 
steals one of the kestrel’s offspring and 
proceeds, with quiet dedication, to train 
the bird, which he calls Kes. The ob- 
vious contrast between earthborn Billy 
and skyborne Kes is stressed to the 
breaking point and beyond. The entire 
film harks back to the angry-young- 
man movies of the early “60s, but Di- 
rector Ken Loach still conjures up some 
forceful moments. The casual sadism 
of schoolmasters, the brutality of one 
child to another are rendered with 
astounding empathy. One scene, funny 
and frightening by turns, finds Billy 
and some peers being dressed down by 
the headmaster while they try to stop 
laughing at his endless platitudes and 
struggle to hold in the tears after they 





BRADLEY & KESTREL 
Contrast between earth and sky. 





have been punished. The sequence is 
memorable enough to make one wish 
that all of Kes had been as good. 

® Jay Cocks 


Je T'Aime, Je T'Aime is a frosty mov- 
ie about love, life and time travel 
directed by Alain Resnais. In Hiroshima 
Mon Amour and Last Year at Marien- 
bad, Resnais evolved an elliptical style of 
editing that included streams of con- 
sciousness, unconsciousness and dreams. 
all edited so tightly that the audience had 
to shift rapidly between tenses and di- 
mensions. This technique made his films 
intellectual teasers, but it also tended to 
weaken the rather fragile narrative line. 
The scenario of Je T’Aime has been al- 
most completely overwhelmed. It was 
supposed to be a kind of comic-strip fan- 
tasy about an unsuccessful suicide who is 
used by some dubious men of science as 
an experimental time traveler. Con- 
sumed by melancholy and guilt over the 
failure of a long love affair, the man 
(Claude Rich) finds himself stuck in time. 
reliving the agony or the joy of key mo- 
ments in his past. The trip seems hardly 
worth taking. For all its technical virtu- 
osity, Je T’Aime is a two-dimensional 
journey through the fourth dimension. 

#8 IC. 


In Le Boucher, French Director 
Claude Chabrol once again explores his 
obsession: murder and the darkness of 
soul required to commit it. While the film 
is neither as tightly wound as La Feyime 
Infidéle nor as intricately plotted as This 
Man Must Die, Boucher creates a mute- 
ly eerie quality that builds to a compel- 
ling climax. 

Mile. Héléne (Stéphane Audran) is 
the attractive schoolmistress in the plac- 
id provincial town. She befriends the 
local butcher Popaul (Jean Yanne) at a 
wedding feast and later presents him 
with a cigarette lighter. But their tran- 
quil country life is disrupted by a taste 
of urban terror: a girl’s.body is found 
horribly mutilated. Soon an- 
other grisly murder is commit- 
ted; this time Héléne discovers 
the body while on a picnic with 
her students. Next to the body 
is a lighter that appears to be 
Popaul’s. Héléne finds herself 
caught in a maelstrom of dark 
violence. 

Chabrol again proves that 
he is a master of brutal coun- 
terpoint. Corpse No. 2, for ex- 
ample, is discovered on a cliff 
when blood drips onto a lit- 
tle girl’s sandwich below. 
Throughout the film there is 
the discomforting contrast be- 
tween savagery and soft pas- 
tel colors, much as if Renoir 
had painted an execution, Cha- 
brol’s talent is very nearly 
matched by that of his wife 
Stéphane, who gives touching 
depth to the role of the ex- 
istential Gallic heroine. 

* Mark Goodman 
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‘Read the best books first, 
or you may not have a chance 
to read them at all.”’ 





Henry David Thoreau 


photograph by André Kertesz 
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“Of course, Continental 
serves a lot of big customers. 
But they weren’t all big 
when they started here?’ 


“There’s no denying that many growing companies 
hesitate to approach a bank our size,” says Continental 
Bank Executive Vice President Roger Anderson. 

“They're afraid of not getting the attention they 
need. Of being lost in the crowd. 

“Well, that’s not a problem here. 

“In the first place, nobody who banks at Continental 
gets that kind of treatment. I mean that sincerely. 

“In the second place, our Metropolitan Division is 
organized to serve growing companies. If you need 
financial counseling, for instance, you'll get it from 
men who specialize in helping your kind of company 
move through the various stages of its development.” 

In addition, Anderson says that companies of all 
sizes have a real need for both the greater depth and 
wider range of services available at Continental Bank. 
For example: 

“We can help you plan for your future capital 
needs. 

“We can help you find a plant site or increase your 
cash flow. 

“We can administer your profit sharing plan or 
counsel you about going public. 

“We can help you buy or. 
selloverseasthrough . 
our own offices on we : 
sixcontinents. —. 





“And remember this: Continental Bank does serve 
many of the largest corporations in America. The serv- 
ices available to them are available to you.” 

Anderson adds one final advantage: 

“Continental has an interest in making you grow. 
And in helping you do it in a sound, healthy way that’s 
pointed toward the future. 

“So, of course, we have a lot of big customers. But 
you have to remember that they weren’t all big when 
they started here.” 

How can an up-and-coming company explore the 
possibility of a Continental relationship? 

“Call our Metropolitan people direct. Dial 
828-2345 in Chicago and ask for Ken Rudnick or 
John Lytle. Say that you saw this ad and you want to 
know what they can do for you specifically. 

“And don’t wait till you get big. We're here to help 
you now.” 


It’s what you'd expect from 
the biggest bank in Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL BANK (J 


“This is the Salerno-Megowen Biscuit Co., 
Chicago, in north suburban Niles. Shortly after its 
incorporation in June, 1933, the company opened 
an account at Continental Bank and over the years 
has grown steadily to reach its present size: 
Distribution in twenty-four states. And a modern 
17-acre plant so large that quality inspectors cycle 
their way from one area to another,” 


Continental Hlinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ilinois 60690. Member F.D.1.C. 











Imagine, a carpet that just lies there. 
No static-shock with Zefstat anti-static yarn 


The well-behaved carpet keeps its cool. No 
static-shock. Because Zefstat anti-static 
yarn, developed by Dow Badische, holds 
down static so effectively it brings a new 
dimension of comfort to modern carpet. 

Zefstat does not alter the aesthetics of 
carpet, but does add real cleanability. 
Because Zefstat anti-static yarn controls 
electrostatic attraction of dust and dirt to 
reduce cleaning and maintenance problems. 
Top mills across the country are working 
with Zefstat. One of them is Johns-Manville, 





ZEFSTAT 


AT ANTISTATIC YARN 


introducing high quality carpet 

called ‘Cinema II'’, Made with Zefkrome® 
acrylic fiber (blend 68% Zefkrome® 

29% modacrylic, 3% Zefstat), ready to 
meet the demands of heavy traffic. 
Samples shown, from Johns-Manville’s 
anti-static line. Available in 8 

colors, 12’ widths. 

Stretch your imagination. ASK for Zefstat 
in your next carpet. Call or write 

Dow Badische Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10001 (212) 244-6000. 
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Carpet with anti-static Zefstat, new from Johns-Manville. 


ZEFSTAT ANTISTATIC YARN 
Zefstat', Zefkrome® are trademarks of Dow Badische Company. 
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Sammler’s Planetarians 


A FRIEND OF KAFKA AND OTHER STO- 
RIES by Isaac Bashevis Singer. 311 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $6.95. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer, 66, has now 
lived in the U.S. longer than he did in 
Poland. At both terminals he has borne 
witness to the Jewish catastrophes that 
dwarf the past and pre-empt the fu- 
ture: pogroms, the Holocaust. assimi- 
lation and its concomitant, the dying of 
the Yiddish language in which he writes. 
And yet within this spare grandpater- 
familias still resides the spirit of a young 
Hasid, whose nights were animated by 
ghosts leaping about the Sabbath can- 
dles, inanimate objects given life by the 
Evil One and the immanent G-d. 

In A Friend of Kafka, Singer's fifth 
book of short stories, he writes of Amer- 
icans, but they are émigrés for whom 
Hell is a city very much like New 
York. Physical inhabitants of Mr. 
Sammler’s planet, they are nevertheless 
very much at home in a Kantian world 
where space and time obey the ap- 
pellate court of perception, A woman en- 
ters a Manhattan cafeteria and sees 
Hitler. Later, after her death, she her- 
self is seen, strolling Broadway. A mis- 
chievous editor sends an obscure phi- 
losopher love letters from a mythical 
heiress—and the joke blossoms into a 
great tragedy. A chimney sweep is 
knocked on the head and becomes un- 
comfortably omniscient: another knock 
and he is back to imbecility. 

In Singer's view, absurdity, chaos, 
the irrational, all the fashionable pre- 
occupations of contemporary life, are 
at best apocrypha, not canon. In a world 
of prose experiment and cool media, 
Singer, virtually alone, works in the 
metaphysical tradition. Behind him are 
the contiguous works of Kafka, Chekhov 
—and Gogol, with whom the reader of 
A Friend of Kafka must agree: “Say 
what you like, but such things do happen 
—not often, but they do happen.” These 
21 miraculous creations are, in the high- 
est artistic tradition, true stories. 

® Stefan Kanter 


Voyage in Self-Deception 


THE STRANGE LAST VOYAGE OF DON- 
ALD CROWHURST by Nicholas Tomalin 
and Ron Hall. 317 pages. Stein and Day 
$7.95. 


On the last drizzly day of October 
1968, 36-year-old Donald Crowhurst 
set sail out of Teignmouth, England, the 
tail-end starter in a single-handed non- 
stop sailboat race around the world. 
Eight months later, newspapers reported 
Crowhurst on the last leg of his voyage. 
making excellent speed and sure to finish 
with the fastest time. Then came word 
that a freighter had discovered Crow- 
hurst’s yacht, ghosting along under 
its mizzen but still seaworthy, mys- 
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teriously abandoned in mid-Atlantic 

When Crowhurst’s logbooks were ex- 
amined, the story became stranger still. 
Though his radio messages had him cir- 
cling the globe, Crowhurst’s daily log en- 
tries revealed that he had never left the 
Atlantic. The logs. moreover, contained 
almost unintelligible passages—25,000 
words in all—and documented an eerie 
religious revelation experienced by 
Crowhurst in the closing weeks of his 
voyage. There was also what appeared 
to be a three-page suicide note. 

The race, which was eventually won 
by a cheerful merchant navy officer 
named Robin Knox-Johnston, had been 
sponsored by the London Sunday Times. 
Iwo Times reporters, Nicholas Tomalin 


able gifts and training in electronics. He 
often showed wit and daring, especially 
as a dashing young officer. He had an un- 
canny ability to get himself canned and 
rehired in ever more promising posts, as 
well as great skill in finding backers for 
disastrous business ventures. When To- 
malin and Hall come to Crowhurst's last 
voyage. they do not belittle the skill and 
courage of a man who did, in fact, sail an 
ill-prepared and poorly designed boat 
over 16,000 miles of open ocean. 
Crowhurst had embarked on a pas- 
sage that he was largely unequipped to 
complete—morally or materially. When, 
three weeks out of Teignmouth, he re- 
alized that his leaky boat would never 
weather the full voyage around Cape 
Horn, he had too much of himself and 
his fortune invested in the project to re- 
turn, and was gradually forced into 





CROWHURST ACCEPTS CHAMPAGNE FROM WIFE BEFORE SETTING OUT 
Unintelligible passages between life and death. 


and Ron Hall, took on the task of de- 
ciphering the record of the only con- 
testant—out of nine—who did not re- 
turn. Before they were through, they 
went far beyond Donald Crowhurst’s 
logs. The resulting book is a portrait of 
the ill-fated adventurer as well as an ex- 
amination of his tragic voyage and dis- 
honest messages. It is about a man 
who attempted an elaborate fraud, went 
slowly insane, and then apparently com- 
mitted suicide—written with consider- 
able perception and evident care. Crow- 
hurst’s widow cooperated with the au- 
thors, who refuse to condemn the all 
too common weaknesses of the book’s 
protagonist. though their text unfolds 
with the precision of a district attor- 
ney’s summation to the jury. 

Tomalin and Hall trace Crowhurst’s 
disjointed early life in India and in Eng- 
lish boarding schools. He possessed a 
genuinely inventive mind and consider- 


fraud. He sailed slowly through the de- 
serted South Atlantic, doctoring his log 
and dispatching radio messages of his 
progress round the world. 

Gradual Fraud. But the fraud. like 
the voyage itself, proved too much for 
Crowhurst to sustain. As he turned 
homeward, Tomalin and Hall believe, 
Crowhurst decided his faked log could 
not stand up to a full investigation. Un- 
able to face exposure, he was driven to 
insanity and at length to suicide. 

Tomalin and Hall's investigation runs 
to 285 pages (not counting a pair of ap- 
pendices). Yet the book leaves a num- 
ber of questions unanswered, and that 
testifies to the honesty with which the au- 
thors faced the difficulty of assessing 
Crowhurst’s character and predicament. 
He was a liar and a fraud at times, as 
well as a man sometimes given to self- 
dramatization. But he was also at times 
ruthlessly, brilliantly objective. No one 
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We won't use artificial pre- 
servatives to shorten brewing 
time. 


That’s why we brew Kirin 
about five times longer than 
almost any beer you know. 
And ferment it naturally. All 
of which gives it its own 
brawny flavor. 


Doing things this way fora 
hundred years has made us 
No. 3 in the world, Find out 
what true beer tastes like. 


Try Kirin. The honest beer. 


No. 3 in the world 


Imported by Mitsubi t'l Corp 


KIRIN BREWERY CO., LTD, fohyo, onan 





If you’ve thought about new offices, 
now’s the time to see O'Hare Plaza. 


Chicago's new prestige office address is now leasing for 
summer occupancy. Consider the advantages of O'Hare 
Plaza offices now while all of your requirements can be 
filled, 

O'Hare Plaza is a horizontal skyscraper. Your company 
can grow on the same floor or up and down. Or completely 
occupy one of the six joined buildings. Construction is 
first-rate throughout. 

The location is ideal. The airport is five minutes away, 
putting a New York or Los Angeles sales call just up the 
street. The Loop is close, too. A luncheon date is only 
fifteen minutes down the Kennedy Expressway. 

Yet, you and your employees won't need to go downtown 
for a variety of restaurants, shops and services. They're 
right in the unique air-conditioned mall that's part of O'Hare 
Plaza. Out-of-town guests can live it up next door in one of 
the world's largest luxury motels—the Marriott. It’s part of 
O'Hare Plaza, too. 

Next time you're on the Kennedy Expressway look for the 
O'Hare Plaza sign. It's right next to the Cumberland clover- 


leaf, close to the junction of both East-West and North- 
South expressways. 

Better yet, give us a call or drop us a line. We're kind of 
proud of Chicago's finest new office building. We'd like to 
show it to you. Model offices are now open. 

Co-developed by Seay & Thomas, Inc. (a member com- 
pany Illinois Central Industries) and Connecticut General 
Insurance Corporation. 
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I S 30 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60602 
l Telephone: 312/236-7060 | 
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will ever know for sure whether poor 
Crowhurst was right or wrong when he 
decided that he could neither weather 
the Horn nor carry his fraud to a suc- 


cessful conclusion. 


® Peter Swerdloff 


Brave Old World 


DIARY OF A MAN IN DESPAIR by Frie 
rick al Reck-Malleczewen. 219 
pages In. $6.95 





In the fall of 1932, Friedrich Percyval 
Reck-Malleczewen, monarchist, amateur 
philosopher and member of Bavaria’s 
landed gentry, was dining with a friend 
at a Munich restaurant. Like many other 
Germans during those disorderly times, 
he carried a revolver to protect himself 
against street thugs. Seated alone at an 
table was a sullen, self-con- 
scious political comer named Adolf Hit- 
ler. “I could easily have shot him,” Fritz 
Reck wrote in his diary four years later, 
“If | had had an inkling of the role this 
piece of filth was to play, and of the years 
of suffering he was to make us endure, I 
would have done it without a second 
thought. But I took him for a character 
out of a comic strip, and did not shoot.” 

Reck must have shown an amusing 
side to the Nazis. He was an old-school 
Wilhelmist and a South German in- 
tellectual whose broad range of ideas in- 


adjacent 


cluded a distaste for modern mass man 
that could be traced through his friend 
Oswald Spengler and back to such Slav- 
ophiles as Dostoevsky and Danilevsky 
Because of Reck’s all-German_ back- 
ground and community prestige, the 
Nazis appear to have tolerated a good 
deal of unsympathetic behavior from 
him. He invariably used the old greet- 
ing “God be praised” instead of “Heil 
Hitler.” In 1940 he huffed out of a 
packed Berlin movie house during that 
famous newsreel in which Hitler jigs 
over fallen France. Even when he threw 
a government industrial-site surveyor off 
his estate, nothing happened. 

But in October 1944, at the age of 
60, with Nazi defeat in view, Reck 
went too far. He had already become 
participant in a circle of intellectuals 
planning for a Hitlerless Germany. 
When he ignored his draft notice re- 
quiring him to serve in the last-ditch 
Volkssturm, he was arrested for “un- 
dermining the morale of the armed forc- 


es” and shipped to Dachau. In Feb- 
ruary 1945, Reck was executed 
The sporadic journal of the Nazi 


plague years, which Reck began in 1936 
and whose last entry is dated October 
1944, survived to be published in Ger- 
many two years after the war. Reck 
Wrote it secretly and kept it hidden in 
the woods on his land not far from Mu- 
nich. It is easy to see why. In the jour 
nal, Hitler appears as a “gypsy baron,” 


a teetotaling Alexander,” a “vegetarian 


Tamerlane,” “an unclean essence.” Mein 
is dismissed by Reck as “Ma- 
for chambermaids.” Albert 





Speer’s clean-cut expression is “the epit- 


ome of this whole, sickening, mechan- 





MAGAZINES IN ACTION 


Small-Space 
Magazine Ad 


Yes. Emphatically yes. Because it 
isn’t just size that makes an ad work. 
Even the smallest ad can attract 
attention and bring amazing results. 
Provided it's well-planned, beauti- 
fully executed, and run in the 
ldlela)@iust-lel-valalow 

For example, Detroit's Roura 
Iron Works wanted to advertise its 
self-dumping hopper. But only had 
$15,000 to spend. So, in 1956, 
Roura began running small-space 
ads in building trade magazines. The 
campaign pulled 1,299 inquiries 
and sales soared nearly 40 per cent. 

You get this kind of result in 
magazines because you get the best 
potential customer in the world — 
the interested reader. You have all 
the time you need to put your whole 
message across. You speak to the 
right people at the right time. 

And, most important, you save 
money: there is no more economical 
way of expanding a small sales 
force than using the creative aware- 
ness, continuity and merchandising 
that a small space campaign 
provides your product. 

Isn't it about time you and your 
agency had a good long talk about 
magazine advertising? 


CrownZellerbach 
Printing Paper Division 


New York —San Francisco 
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ical, little-boy-at-heart generation.” Gé- 
ring, the son of a waitress, is rendered 
among his looted art and phony coat 
of arms as a preposterous sham. In 
fact, Reck saw the whole Third Reich 

e js as ludicrous kitsch compounded of du- 
Paintings eling-club romanticism, gymnastics and 

“a touch of Hegel.” 

In Reck’s passionately conservative 
view, Germany's troubles were born with 
Scul tu re the spirit of nationalism spawned by Bis- 

@) marck’s victory in the Franco-Prussian 
War. It enabled the Prussian oligarchy 
and the rich northern manufacturers 


M t and bankers to force industrialization 
re b> er throughout a country whose spirit, Reck 
G hi believed, was basically agricultural. This 





140 E, ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 60611 





led to an erosion of pastoral values and 
encouraged the weedlike growth of indis- 
criminate commercialism and technolo- 
gy. The result was mass men who, in 
their confusion of broken values and de- 


GOING 10 
LOS ANGELES? 


Make reservations at the 





Govent. 





UGER STAHLBERG VERLAG Gun 





VINCENT 
PRICE 
(GALLERY 


“world’s most beautiful hotel!” 


In Chicago, call 337-8100 for 


immediate confirmation. 






CENTURY PLAZA HOTEL 


4n ALCOA Property operated by 
WESTERN INTERNATIONAL HOTELS 






Introducing the new 


F. P. RECK-MALLECZEWEN 
Delchester Hitler as a Machiavelli for chambermaids. 


flated deutschmarks, accepted as real the 


fatal delusions of an irrational clown like 
a n Hitler. 


It is not Reck’s familiar and rather 
simplistic view of German history that 
compels the reader to keep turning the 
pages of his diary. It is his obsessive 
imagination of disaster, his specific vi- 


: ‘ , sions of decay. Even in the mid-'30s, 
Investing for Current Income consistent with Reck saw Hitler as the culmination of an 


conservation of principal. age of pseudorationalism that would de- 


Stroy itself with its own greed, stupidity 
and madness. His pages are full of fleet- 
For Prospectus: Contact ing evidence: workers lined up in front 


of bordellos in broad daylight, language 
IRS $2 2 REET corrupted beyond nonsense, people 
bombed into insanity carrying their dead 

Delaware Management Company, Inc. children in suitcases from city to city. 
7 Penn Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 * Phone 215 2556 Like Dostoevsky, Reck believed that 
3entlemen: Please mail me a Delchester Fund Prospectus without ob! gation, the end of the world was at hand. And 
c like Dostoevsky’s “underground man,” 
Reck spat his hatred and isolation into 
name the face of history. He had no way of 
Knowing that it is an ironic history. 
Like a classical Fury giving birth to po- 
city/state/zip etic justice, Diary of a Man in Despair 


pursues ex-Nazi Albert Speer’s Inside 
SEPM CUS RWIS | LD eint aie o coe peorare mEr So the Third Reich into English (Time, 
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parad 
try * 


There's an exciting new luxury hotel 
waiting for you on the shores of 
Hawaii's historic Kona Coast. Para- 
dise? You may decide that's an under 
statement 

The setting is uniquely beautiful, even 
for Hawaii. Keauhou Bay is where the 
kings and aliis of ancient Hawaii spent 
their vacations, so you can see it comes 
highly recommended. Throughout the 
area, you'll find countless heiaus (tem 
ples) and other reminders of the Island's 
proud heritage 

Today, the 18-hole championship Keau- 
hou Golf Course is just a putt away from 
the hotel. After a morning of great golf 
revel in the sun-warmed Pacific or the 
hotel's attractive pool. Twin tennis 
courts, exercise gym and saunas are at 


KEAUHOU 5 


(KAY-AH-HO) 






price 


your disposal. Charter boats are avail 
able for some of the world’s sportiest 
deep-sea fishing off the Kona Coast 
four the famous Kona coffee planta 
tions: browse through the shops at 
Kailua: explore ancient Kealakekua Bay 
Because meals should be memorable, 
the Hotel features two superb dining 
spots: the main dining room and the 
Kona Coffee Mill. Plus a unique gourmet 
pantry with a world of exotic imported 
treats to choose from for picnics or 
snacks, The main dining room bar and 


OPENING AUGUST, 1970 


HAWAII'S NEW 


BEACH HOTEL 


se? 


dance floor overlook whal is pos 
sibly the most extraordinary marine 
vista in Hawail 
Nor have conventions been over- 
looked. In addition to 318 spacious, air 
conditioned rooms, Keauhou Beach Hotel 
has three fully equipped meeting rooms 
to accommodate total groups of up to 
1000 delegates 
But we've saved the best for last. Rates 
in the Keauhou Beach Hotel range from 
as low as $20 for an attractive double 


room to only $70 for the four-person 
Keauhou Suite That's Paradise. For 
information or reservations, contact 


your travel agent or Island Holidays 
offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Seattle, Chicago or New York. Or write 


to P.O. Box 8519, Honolulu, Hawali 96815. 
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Food. 


When there is enough to go around, 
the problem is still to get it around. 

Grow it, store it and distribute it where 
it is needed. 

To know more about the world food 
problem, and one corporation's relation- 
ship to it, please turn the page. 
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ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





EIGHT STEPS 

TO HELP Foop 

GO AROUND 

Ways you'll find Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation already 
involved in this vital 
market of change. 





It has become a cliche to Say that one- 
third of all the People on earth go to bed 
hungry every night, and that two-thirds of 
all people on earth suffer trom some 
serious form of malnutrition. But itis a 
cliche that won't gO away. 

Year by year, the situation gets worse 









1. Water it. New overhead irrigation systems 


and there is less food available per capita are increasing the Output of food crops 
today than there was during the Depres- Pipe made from Kaiser Aluminum sheet 
sion forty years ago. Population growth makes these systems economical because 
continues to outrun increases in food Ppro- It's easy to handle and lasts a long time 
duction at a ratio of two to one. Drainage Systems using our aluminum 

Some world-wide efforts are being culvert and drain Pipe help make new crop- 
made to slow Population growth, but even lands out of acreage that couldn't be used 
if all of these were totally Successful, the before 


world’s population would not stabilize until 
about 2066 A.D. The bulk of the People who 
will go hungry are already born. 

Some already existing technologies, if 
they are greatly expanded, could ease 
(although not wholly solve) the food crisis. 
One of these is the conversion of the waste 
Products (or by-products) of organically- 
based industries —timber harvesting and 
Processing, petroleum and coal recovery 
and processing, paper making, and the 
waste products of agriculture—into food 
supplements through the “one cell protein 
Process." 

This, and other Promising technologi- 
cal solutions to the food Problem, will be 
discussed in depth in the fourth of a series 
of our company magazine this year under 
the generai titie, “The Markets of Change.” 
The new series isdesignedas acompanion 
piece to a Previous book we Published, 
“The Dynamics of Change.” (For informa- 
tion on “The Dynamics of Change,” please 
write Prentice-Hall. Dept. D., Englewood 





2. Fertilize it, United Nations’ Food and 
Agricultural Organization field trials in four- 
teen emerging countries Showed that even 
the most economical fertilizers increased 
yield an average of 74% 

To even the Primitive farmer, this isa 








Cliffs, New Jersey 07632.) return of 130 to 600% on the cost of the 
To reserve a free Copy of the issue, fertilizer 
“The Markets of Change—Foog,” or for This is why Kaiser Chemicals is in the | 


agricultural chemicals business Producing 


& Chemical Corporation, Dept. F-12, Room 
864, Kaiser Center, Oakland, Calif. 94604, 


KAISER 


LUMINUM &C HEMICAL CORPORATION 


Serving “The Markets of Change” Worldwide. 
Aluminum, Chemicals, Computing, Specialty 
Metals, Mining and Exploration, Nickel, Real 
Estate, Refractories, International Trading. 





a broad line of fertilizing Products and 
Services available through more than 200 
Kaiser Farmarket retail outlets 


3. Protect it. An estimated 30% of food pro- 
duced is lost to insects, vermin fungus and 
disease. Other major portions are choked 
off by weeds or trace element deficiencies 
in the soil 

This is why Kaiser Chemicals markets 
insecticides and selective herbicides 

And makes a product (Kaiser Key-E!") 
that delivers trace elements — iron, copper 
zinc and manganese compounds that plants 
need to produce optimum yields 





4. Fatten it. “Controlled environment 
houses" —animal nurseries and finishing 
buildings with air conditioning, artificial 
light and programmed feeding—are more 
economical in many areas than keeping 
animals outdoors 

They free land to grow feed. Keep 
animals healthier. Turn more food energy 
into meat 

Kaiser Aluminum is the largest producer 
of aluminum roofing and Siding specifically 
designed for farm buildings. Aluminum 
keeps animals cooler in summer, warmer 
in winter, because it reflects heat rays 

It's also very economical. Because it 
doesn't rust 


5. Store it. Specially designed metal build- 
Ings can keep food from spoiling. Keep it 
dry. And stop vermin 

Kaiser Aluminum’s new Zip-Rib* roof- 
Ing and siding is the best yet for this 
Purpose. Long panelsare zipped ‘together 
eliminating the need for holes and rivets 
Eliminating thousands of potential leak 
points 

Zip-Rib is now available with new 
Safecore" urethane insulation with twice 
the insulating value of the same thickness 
of fiber insulation 





6. Cook it. In millions of homes, convenient 
new “cook-in” foil pouches and pans are 
already helping reduce waste of individual 
meal preparation 

Volume feeders such as hospitals and 
schools save portions and save manpower 
using Kaiser Aluminumsteam tablesystems 
The same aluminum pan is used to cook 
Freeze. Reheat. Serve. Store leftovers. And 
eliminate pan-washing 


~ | 
7. Preserve it. Flavors in such touchy foods 
as meat, fish, dairy products, and beer are 
protected longer in aluminum cans. Waste 
\S greatly reduced by the extended shelf life 
In containers that don't break, rust, or 
change what's inside 

Aluminum cans also preserve a natural 
resource. Their metal is easily recycled 
rather than wasted 






8. Get it around. The heart of the food prob- 
lem. To get food all the way from the farm 
to the world's exploding urban populations 
Aluminum is the wrapper that will do it 

It creates a barrier against moisture, 
gas, light and vermin. Laminated to paper 
plastic or board it will carry these advan- 
tages everywhere at low cost 

Kaiser Aluminum makesa broader range 
of foil-laminates, pans and containers than 
anyone. And is ready to make more 


KAISER 


ALUMINUM & CHE AL CORPORATION 




















DRILLING, TAPPING 
and THREADING 
MACHINES with —; 
MASTER FIXTURES 
SAVE DOLLARS AND 
DAYS IN TOOLING 
COSTS 





AGM ASSOCIATE 


PUNCH 
PRESSES 





12 to 65 TONS 
Tough, durable 
job producers 
“Ruggedas 
the Rockies” 






AGM DIVISION 





AGM "ASSOCIATE 


METAL CUTTING 
SAWS & SYSTEMS 
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DRILLING & TAPPING HEADS 








WITH COST REDUCING...LABOR SAVING 


SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINES AND 
COME SEE THEM ALL AT THE 
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EQUIPMENT 


EXHIBIT 


AMERICAN GAGE & MACHINE COMPANY / division KATY INDUSTRIES, ING. WITH ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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PLUG GAGES & 
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SIMPSON 
PANEL 
INSTRUMENTS 


"Preferred 
by Machine 
Tool Builders 
& Operators’ 
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AGM DIVISION 


me CENTERLESS bs 
B® LAPPING MACHINES FY 


AIRTRONICS 
DIV. OF SIZE 
CONTROL 


GRINDING GAGING 
SYSTEMS & CONTROLS 


GAGE COMPARATORS & 
SURFACE ANALYZERS 


AGM DIVISION 









SNOW-MATIC 
PRECISION TURRETS 


and INDEX TABLES soma 
“25 Millionths 
Repeat Accuracy"’ 


GAERTNER 
TOOLMAKER’S 
MICROSCOPE 
“i Saves far more 
than its cost 


MIDWEST GAGE 

LABORATORY 
aie 
“INSPECTION TO BUREAU 


OF STANDARDS ACCURACY’ 
AGM ASSOCIATE 





853 Dundee Avenue, Elgin, Illinois 60120 « Phone: (312) 379-1121 


OEM PANEL METERS 
AVIONIC MECHANISMS 
MINIATURE INDICATORS 
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Custom Machine Tools 


High Speed Machines 
Automatic Machines 


Automatic Packaging Machines 
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Our 
investment 


management 
philosophy 


are you 
and 
not part 


flock 


Flocks can be beautiful — if they're 
birds or sheep. But an investor who 
hopes to be successful must move 
alone, with his individual goal always 
in view. 

If you happened to be our only 
investment advisory client, you could 
not receive a greater individualized 
service than is available right now at 
Clark, Dodge. Consider this: Our goal 
is to have more experienced and 
trained portfolio managers per account 
than anyone else in the industry. Thus, 
a rare brand of watchfulness over 
securities can be achieved for 
individual investors as well as trustees, 
pension funds, foundations, hospitals, 
universities, other institutions and 
corporations. 


A Clark, Dodge team of counsellors 
analyze and research every security in 
your portfolio, meet daily in a free 
exchange of investment ideas, are 
backed by a completely computerized 
operation and 125 years of securities 
experience. It’s worth investigating 
And could be worth a lot more. 

For information and fee schedule, call 
Fred G. Wangelin at 312/726-6800. 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Incorporated 
135 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60603 
Members of major exchanges 
Offices: New York and other principal 
U.S. cities; London, Paris, Kuwait. 
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Sept. 7). In his posthumous rage and 
disgust, Reck seems more alive than 
the 65-year-old Speer, whose coolly con- 
fessional document sometimes suggests 
a cadaver performing an autopsy on 
itself. 

= R.Z. Sheppard 


The Turns of Art 


IMAGINATIONS by William Carlos 


liams. Edited by 





ebster Schott 





pages. New Directions. $10 


Like a man frantically trying to estab- 
lish double identity, William Carlos Wil- 
liams scrambled through two careers side 
by side. A poet, novelist and playwright 
coexisted somewhat hectically with a 
small-town Rutherford, N.J., physician 
Beside the little black bag in the front 
seat of the doctor's car lay the writer's 
yellow pad. Both got used incessantly 

Before he died in 1963 at the age of 
79, Williams had treated, by his own 
count, a million and a half patients 
and delivered 2,000 babies, while de- 
livering himself of 49 books. These in- 
cluded his five-volume  industrial-age 
epic poem Paterson—along with 600- 
odd other poems, 52 short stories, four 
novels, four full-length plays and a bril- 
liant, curiously neglected impression of 
American history (/n the American 
Grain), not to mention an opera li 
bretto and the translation of a me- 
dieval Spanish novel 

Call the black bag Reality. Call the 
yellow pad Imagination. In Williams’ 
art, as in his life, they jostled and rubbed 
against each other—equally powerful 
in their imperatives. His life was one 
long attempt to reconcile the two by con- 
verting the smog of New Jersey fac- 
tory chimneys and the smudged drab- 
ness of slum lives into the stuff of 
grittily passionate art 

In Imaginations, Critic Webster 
Schott has collected and perceptively in- 
troduced five experimental works that re 
veal Williams struggling for what he 
called an “intense vision of the facts” 
—a style and form that would do jus- 
lice to both his imagination and his 
reality. Scribbled between patients oF 
late at night, these pages have the fas 
cinating openness and vulnerability of 
a writer's notebook. In these five works, 
produced between the ages of 34 and 
48, he took on the calculated gamble 
of nearly automatic writing: all or noth- 
ing. “I let the imagination have its own 
way to see if it could save itself.” 

“Kora in Hell” contains much lit 
erary criticism. “Spring and All” is part 
ly in verse—and often in prose-poetry 
The Great American Novel was one ol 
the first of the anti-novels. Perversely 
antic, it mixes all sorts of oddments, tn- 
cluding furniture-store ads and letters 
to the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of the State of New Jersey 
It has everything except a plot, though 
Williams claimed a narrative line “In 
which a little (female) Ford car falls 
more or less in love with a Mack truck.’ 
The Descent of Winter is the most mul 
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When the rocks melt, 
erss wont, 


Today everybody drin 
drinks with ice. When the ice 
melts, you've got a glass 

of nothing. Myers’ Rum was 
made for this icy age. 

It’s dark, full-bodied, rummy. 
Even with ice and whatever 
else you can put into it. 


WORLD Fam 
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IMPORTE pe 
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You can't manage a thriving 
practice and a successful securities 
portfolio simultaneously. Even if 
you had the time. Because your 
speciality is medicine. Not 
investments. 

Investment Advisory Service is our 
speciality. Full time. And portfolio 
management is as specialized to us 
as your practice is to you. That's 
why The First National Bank of 
Chicago can free you from 
investment worries. 

At your convenience, a First 
Investment Account Manager will 
sit down with you. In complete 
privacy. Together, you'll review your 


The First Freedom: 


Being free to care 
for your patients because 


The First is caring for 
your investments. 





investments. Together, you'll agree 
on a set of realistic, attainable 
objectives. Quality long-term growth, 


income, tax advantages—literally 
every aspect will be thoroughly 
explored. 


Then, with your unique objectives 
in mind, your personal Investment 
Account Manager will design a 
financial program that's yours alone. 
A program backed by the combined 
experience and expertise of the most 
sophisticated money-managers 
in Chicago. 

Your account can be under your 
complete control, or, if you prefer, 
your Account Manager will assume 





full discretion. Either way, your plan 
will be fully and frequently reviewed 
with you to keep pace with changing 
market conditions and to capitalize 
on new investment opportunities. 

If you have $300,000 or more and 
you'd like to enjoy The First 
Freedom, call Ward Farnsworth at 
(312) 732-4300. He can free you 


from worry. 


The 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Investment Advisory Service. 





There are people in Chicagowho are taking yourmoney. 


How? 

In taxes, assessments, graft and corrup- 
tion. The cost of living in Chicago includes 
a piece of your wallet and a piece of yout 
soul. It all goes into that pie 

What will we do about it? 

Starting September 21, Chicago will 
have a new, weekly news magazine, The 
Chicago Free Press. And we will go after 
the fat cats and fixers and fakes in the only 
way that does any good. With exposure 
With truthful, documented articles every 
week such as 
@ How big steel companies cheat on their 
taxes—The inside story about how these 
industrial giants pull the wool over the 
eyes of the tax collector. 

e@ A hero on the take—He’s one of Chi- 
cago’s most famous citizens and he’s cor- 
rupt. You better know about it before he 
gets much more power. 

@ Chicago's payoff schedule—How to fix 


a ticket, a narcotics rap, an illegal weapons 
rap. Plain and fancy fees. 

e Banks and Judges—Guess how many 
judges are directors of local banks? Guess 
why? 

Are we underground or something? 

No, we're simply a new kind of medi- 
um, Our reporters all come from the daily 
newspapers and television stations. But they 
all know that the news should be straighter, 
cleaner and truer than it has been 

But not all of our realities will be grim. 

Some wil 





be entertaining. Some, plain 
fun 

We'll offer a weekly column on Chicago 
by author Nelson Algren. A sports feature 
h, outspoken Jim Brosnan. And 
weekly reviews of music, TV, movies, and 
even a comic strip called “Alderman.” 

None of it, you can be sure, will be 
the dull-thud writing you’ve been subjected 
to up to now. 
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Our recipe is different. And when we 
write about pies and crumbs, it won't be a 
It all boils down to 
ith. And we're telling. 


feature for old ladies 
this: We know the 





Press 


The only deal we'll ever make. 








12 weeks $4. (Save $2) 








24 weeks $7. (Save $5) 
52 weeks $10. (Save $16) 
Charter subscription prices for limited time only 
Name 
- Address 
City State /Zip. 


Chicago Free Press, 236 N 
Illinois 60601 


Clark, Chicago, 
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y ydo we report all those | 
Stories of blood and trouble, 
dissent and civil strife? 


Because like it or not, that's And, by the way, so would we. 
what is happening. You see, what you didn't 
And if the Vietnam War, know about the news wouldn't 
campus demonstrators, and hurt us. 
race problems were kept It could only hurt you. 
out of the news, that wouldn't , 
keep them from happening. The 10 pm News. It's our life. 
They still be there. 5 
\B 
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MalibuEast: 
Love itor leave It. 


a 

If you buy a condominium at Malou East, youll love tt 

But theres always a chance that,someday, you may 
have to leave it. 

If you do, welll buy it back from you. For the price you 
paid for it. 

If you get transferred, welll buy it back. 

If you inherit a fortune and move to a castle in Scotland, 
well buy it back. 

If you lose your job and move into a fent, well buy it back. 

If the stock market gives you the double whammy, 
well buy it back. 

If your wife presents you with triplets and you find 
yourself three bedrooms short, well buy it back. 

Needless to say if you want you can sell it for more 
than the purchase price. (So far, our Sheridan Road 
condominiums have been appreciating 14% per year) 

But,no matter what, you can't get less than 
you paid for it 

That way, even if you have to leave it, youll Still love it. 
MalibuEast Coen iy 19am am eth aac 


A Lake Front Condominium by Dunbar. 





DEXTER M. MEANS 


Chicago, Iilinois 


Dexter Means is a Life 
Insurance specialist. 
We salute him for the 
professional ability and 
the extra effort that 
mark him as one 

of State Mutual’s 
outstanding men. 


STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


|] a member of the America Group 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





AN 
OPULENT 
ERA... 


VOURNITURE 
AND 
ornes 








You are invited to visit 


THE 
WORLD 
OF 
TIME 


INCORPORATED 





a comprehensive, multi-media 
exhibition of the company’s 
products and services—featuring 
original paintings, assemblages, 
photographs, fine art 
reproductions of sculpture and 
jewelry, books, records, cable 
television and a 30-minute 

color film. 
















Admission free 
TIME & LIFE Exhibition Center 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
Weekdays 9:30 to 5:00. 








NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICA 

Furniture and Other Decorative Arts. 
Berry Tracy and others. A “chronology of 
American taste” based on some 300 
carefully selected pieces which epitomize 
19th-century styles in furniture, glass, 
silver, ceramics, and other decorative 
objects. Beginning at the very end of the 
18th century, the book covers all the styles 
up to the first decade of the 20th century. 
A publication of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 66 color, 230 b&w photos. 
Bibliog. 272 pp. 84% x 104, $14.95 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICA 

Paintings and Sculpture 

John K. Howat and others. A survey of 
201 paintings and sculptures from the 
Museum's own collection of 19th-century 
works enriched by loans from museums 
and private collections in this country and 
Europe. The works are selected to show 
Stylistic trends of 19th-century American 
art, This book documents this marvelously 
complex century and reveals its artists in a 
new perspective. A publication of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 40 color, 
161 b&w photos. Bibliog. 208 pp. 
82 x 10% ins. $14.95 
At your bookstore or direct from 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC 
SOCIETY LTD. 


Greenwich, Conn, 06830 



















uform of the experiments, including po- 
etry, narrative, criticism and autobiog- 
raphy. It is dense with the texture of 
Williams’ America. Empty lots of dead 
grass with cinders gnawing at the bor- 
ders. Children making mud dams in 
the gutters. Old women with seamed 
faces leaning over crooked front gates. 

Fellow Poets. Stretches of /magi- 
nations seem as long, as desolate and 
as inexplicable as the New Jersey Turn- 
pike. But many passages simply leap to 
life. As Williams puts it, “l p surges 
the good zest and the game’s on.” 

Williams is a delight on the subject of 
fellow poets. He devilishly describes TS. 
Eliot as “a subtle conformist” and re- 
venges himself on Wallace Stevens for 
warning him that “incessant new begin- 
nings lead to sterility.” Purrs Williams 
“Dear fat Stevens, thawing out so beau- 
tifully at forty.” Yet his generous sum- 
mation of his old college chum, Ezra 
Pound, as “the best enemy United States 
verse has,” may be the most accurate 
compliment Pound ever received. Few 
critics could top Williams’ description of 
Marianne Moore’s work—a “brittle, 
highly set-off porcelain garden.” 

In these resurrected literary exper- 
iments, Williams sometimes anticipated 
his best writing. More and more he un- 
derstood what he wanted it to be—his 
loving duel between earth and air: “You 
see, when the wheel’s just at the up- 
turn it glimpses horizon, zenith, all in a 
burst, the pull of the earth shaken off, 
a scatter of fragments, significance in a 
burst of water striking up from the 
base of a fountain, Then at the sick- 
ening turn toward death the pieces are 
joined into a pretty thing, a bouquet fro- 
zen in an ice-cake. This is art, mon 
cher, a thing to carry up with you on 
the next turn; a very small thing, in- 
conceivably feathery.” 

As light as the sheen from a black 
bag or the reflection off a yellow pad. 

= Melvin Maddocks 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
Love Story, Segal (1 last week) 
The Crystal Cave, Stewart (2) 
The Secret Woman, Holt (3) 
Great Lion of God, Caldwell (4) 
The French Lieutenant’s Woman, 
Fowles (6) 
Play It As It Lays, Didion (5) 
Bech: A Book, Updike (7) 
Calico Palace, Bristow (8) 
The Lord Won’t Mind, Merrick (10) 
God Is an Englishman, Delderfield 


NONFICTION 
The Sensuous Woman, “J” (1) 
Everything You Always Wanted to 
Know About Sex, Reuben (2) 
Inside the Third Reich, Speer (9) 
Ze!da, Milford (3) 

. Ball Four, Bouton (5) 

Body Language, Fast (6) 

7. Up the Organization, Townsend (4) 
Human Sexual Inadequacy, 
Masters and Johnson (7) 

Sexual Politics, Millett 
. The Wall Street Jungle, Ney (8) 
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Is fire anecessary force of Nature? 


Nothing is more terrifying and destructive than a forest fire 
out of control. 

That's why we ask the 200,000 people who use our 8 million 
acres of forest for recreation every year to be careful with fire. 
Break their matches. Douse their fires. Watch their cigaret butts. 

But what a lot of people probably don't realize is that fire 
is also an important tool of foresters. Especially something called a 
controlled ground fire. 

In certain kinds of forests, the southern ones for instance, a 
controlled ground fire is almost a necessity. 

Our foresters use fire in the South to clear away competitor 
trees. Control fungus diseases. And strip away the brush that can 
choke the forest floor so much that seedlings have no place to start. 

Surprising as the idea of controlled burning may be, it’s 
all part of a concept that St. Regis believes in: 


Nature will cooperate with man if man learns STIO-c 
to cooperate with Nature. Is 











eur pollution 
solutions 


























Friends! 
Motorists! 
Countrymen! 
The ears of 
America have 
taken such a beating 
lately that they’re worn down to 
the drums! Are we going to stand 
by while our senses are dulled by 
the ugly din of ear pollution? 
No! We're going to fight the 
threatening noises on our 
streets and highways with 
the ear pollution 
solution—a 
Craig Car Stereo 
Tape Player. 





SUGGESTED 
RETAIL PRICES 
FROM $5995 
317995 OS 





— x 


With a Craig in the car, you con- 
trol what you hear. Listen to tape 
cartridge albums of your favorite 
recording artists whenever you 
want to. Just roll up the windows 
and your car becomes a beautiful 
stereo sound chamber. 

Act now! Visit your Craig dealer's 
Ear Pollution Control Center and 
see the many different Craig Car 
Stereo Tape Players on display. 
Your Craig dealer knows he must 
make sacrifices, too, if we’re 
going to end ear pollution, so he’s 
featuring special prices on all 
models beginning at just $59.95, 
suggested retail for the 8-track 
model 3126. You'll finda Craig for 
every car including models with 
AM and FM Stereo radios. Choose 
your weapon now while the price 
is right and make music, not noise. 
Remember Craig. 

The Ear Pollution solution! 








Readthis 
ou might decide our high price 
isnt high enough. 








We make Old Taylor in this castle. 
We’ve been making the King of Bour- 
bons here for nearly a century. (And 
one thing’s for sure, when you make 
Bourbon in a castle, it had better be 
the best Bourbon in the land. 





Many people tried to 
copy Old Taylor. Finally, 
an angry Col. ‘Taylor 

\ started signing every 
bottle (even changed 
the color of his label 
to a distinctive 
yellow) to foil would- 
be imitators. It’s sull 
our guarantee you're 
getting the genuine 
article. 


The name of the best-selling pre- 
mium-priced Bourbon in the U.S.A. 
It’s been a famous name in Bourbons 
since 1887. 


That’s Col. Edmund H. ‘Taylor, 
Jr. An authentic : 
genius and father of 
Old Taylor Bour- 
bon. Born Feb. 12, 
1830, in Columbus, 
Kentucky. ‘lwo of 
his ancestors were 
presidents of the 
United States— 
James Madisonand 
Zachary Taylor. 





Quality has always been the 
watchword at the castle. We still draw 
our limestone water from the spring 
that Col. Taylor discovered. Stull tend 
our mash as tenderly as he did. 
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Old Taylor. What the label can't tell you, the flavor can. 





Winston tastes good 
like a cigarette should. 


You mean as a cigarette should 
What do you want, 
good grammar or good taste? 
I want to know what 
‘Geronimo’ means 





DNATOR, 4, REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO,, WIKATON GAL EM, WC 


Winston may not say it right. but they sure know how to make it right with 


specially processed FILTER BLEND lobaccOs (ggspgpepecrerrer eres iii 


